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THE  REIGN  OF  PHILIP  II.* 


Amoxo  the  many  important  subjects  of 
inquiry  which  the  history  of  the  sixteenth 
century  susffjests,  few  are  more  striking 
than  the  sudden  arid  prominent  part  taken 
by  Spain  in  European  politics.  During 
the  long  succession  of  the  middle  ages, 
nearly  every  other  Euro|>ean  state  and 
kingdom  —  Italy,  France,  Germany,  Eng¬ 
land,  the  free  cities  of  Flanders,  the  flour¬ 
ishing  towns  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
even  remoter  kingdoms,  Denmark,  Poland, 
Hungary',  by  turns,  or  together,  took  part 
in  the  stirring  drama  of  those  times ;  while 
S|)ain,  separated  only  by  the  chain  of  the 
Pyrenees,  anpeared  as  utterly  cut  off  from 
the  great  Eurojiean  family  as  the  regions 
beyond  the  Caucasus.  Indeed,  from  those 
half-mythic  times,  when  the  chronicler  told 
of  Charlemagne’s  paladins,  and  the  fatal 
pass  of  Kouncevalles,  to  the  day  when 
Columbus  laid  a  new  world  at  her  feet, 
Spain  scarcely  ever  appears  on  the  pages 
of  European  history  —  scarcely  even  in 
Eurojiean  legend  and  romance.  Even 
their  deadliest  foemen,  the  Saracens,  held 
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a  far  more  prominent  place  in  the  popular 
mind  than  the  Spaniard. 

It  was  not  until  almost  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century  that  Spain  first  challenged 
a  place  in  the  councils  of  Europe.  But, 
under  Charles  V.,  mighty  was  her  power 
and  influence,  and  as  mighty  during  the 
reign  of  his  son.  Unlike  his  father,  who, 
not  content  with  the  strifes  of  diplomacy, 
charged  with  his  armies  mounted  on  his 
war-steed,  and  even  when  struck  down  by 
his  “  old  enemy,”  and  helpless  as  an  infmt, 
was  home  on  a  litter  at  their  head — Philip 
withdrew  from  personal  warfare ;  but  then, 
in  the  privacy  of  his  cabinet,  he  wove  those 
intricate  webs  of  state  policy,  and  issued 
those  sanguinary  mandates,  which  made 
the  influence  of  the  Escorial  to  be  felt  be¬ 
yond  the  uttermost  bounds  of  Europe. 
The  history  of  this  great  Archiraago  of  the 
Romish  faith  is,  indeed,  an  important  one 
— not  to  be  manufactured  with  scissors  and 

Kaste ;  nor  is  it  a  theme  for  the  superficial 
istorical  student;  for,  along  the  whole 
course  of  his  life,  with  how  many  kingdoms 
and  peoples  was  he  brought  in  contact — 
England,  with  the  strife  of  her  Reforma¬ 
tion  and  the  rise  of  her  proud  nationality ; 
Flanders,  with  its  deadlier  strife  for  religion 
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and  freedom  ;  Germany,  with  the  feuds  of 
its  princes,  and  the  contests  of  its  people ; 
and  France,  with  her  fierce  conflict  of  rival 
parties,  the  treachery  of  the  Guises  and 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  that  crowning 
atrocity,  the  massacre  of  Saint  Batholo- 
mew.  Even  signal  victories  over  the  Turk 
— the  Cross,  as  of  yore,  triumphant  over 
the  Crescent — cast  a  romantic  splendor 
over  that  long  reign.  And  all  along  there 
is  the  sullen  coimtenance  and  cold,  but 
expressive  features  of  Philip  the  Second 
looking  out  upon  ns ;  and  his  dark  sinister 
eye  glares  forth  like  that  of  some  evil  spi¬ 
rit,  bent  on  the  work  of  destruction,  feartul 
indeed  to  contemplate,  but  from  whence 
shall  eventually  arise  abiding  good.  We 
are  gratified  to  find  that  Mr.  Prescott  has 
undertaken  this  im|)ortant  history.  No 
one  can  be  better  qualified  for  the  task 
than  himself,  both  from  his  previous  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  history  of  Spain,  and  his  com¬ 
mand  of  hitherto  unemployed  materials, 
but,  more  than  all,  his  skill  and  judgment 
in  using  them.  Only  the  two  first  volumes 
are,  as  yet,  before  us,  and  to  them  we  will 
now  proceed  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
reader. 

Philip  the  Second  was  bom  at  Vallado¬ 
lid,  on  the  21st  of  May,  1527.  Ere  the 
festivities  customary  on  the  birth  of  an 
heir  to  the  crown  could  be  completed, 
tidings  of  the  capture  of  Clement  the  Se¬ 
venth  and  of  the  atrocious  sack  of  Home 
arrived,  and  the  emperor,  who,  doubtless, 
shared  the  general  indignation,  although 
he  cannot  lie  altogether  acquitted  of  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  earlier  steps  which  led  to 
these  results,  immediately  gave  orders  that 
all  public  rejoicings  should  cease.  The  dls- 
api)omted  Spaniards  obeyed  this  mandate 
most  reluctantly,  and,  singularly  enough, 
prophesied  that  the  reign  of  the  prince, 
who,  in  after  years,  Iwcarae  so  uncompro¬ 
mising  and  unscrupulous  a  champion  of 
the  Church,  would  be  injurious  both  to 
her  and  to  Spain.  Well  had  it  been  for 
that  age  had  the  augury  proved  true. 
Charles  seems  to  have  exercised  a  praise¬ 
worthy  care  in  the  education  of  his  only 
son.  The  first  seven  years  of  the  boy’s 
lile  were  passed  with  his  mother,  Isabella 
of  Portugal,  an  excellent  woman,  worthy 
of  her  namesake  ancestress,  and  then  he 
was  transferred  to  the  sujierintendence  of 
J  uan  Martinez  Seliceo,  a  professor  in  the 
college  of  Salamanca,  under  whose  teach¬ 
ing  he  became  a  tolerable  Latin  scholar, 
and  also  made  some  progress  in  French 
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and  Italian.  Philip’s  proficiency  in  lan¬ 
guages,  however, never  rivalled  his  father’s, 
for,  m  conversation,  he  was  rarely  inclined 
to  venture  beyond  his  own  mother  tongue. 
He  is  said  to  have  shown  a  more  decided 
taste  for  science,  especially  the  mathema¬ 
tics,  while  to  the  arts,  especially  architect¬ 
ure,  he  in  after  life  paid  much  attention. 
While  the  learned  professor  of  Salamanca 
thus  superintended  Philip’s  literary  educa¬ 
tion,  Don  Juan  de  Zuniga,  commendador 
mayor  of  Castile,  was  charged  with  his 
instruction  in  all  those  athletic  and  grace¬ 
ful  exercises  which  were  indis|>ensable  to 
the  accomplished  cavalier  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  But  little  taste  had  Philip  for 
these  accomplishments,  in  which  in  youth 
his  father  had  delighted,  and,  far  worse,  still 
less  mclination  had  he  to  receive  tliose 
lessons  of  lofty  princijile,  of  honor  and 
truthfulness,  wnich  his  noble-hearted  tutor 
was  well  qualifieil  to  impart,  and  for  which 
the  wise  lather  had  wannly  eulogized  him. 
As  Philip  “  grew  in  years,  and  slowly  un¬ 
folded  the  peculiar  qualities  of  his  disposi¬ 
tion,”  caution,  reserve,  suspicion,  and  an 
utter  absence  of  generous  feeling,  became 
strongly  marked,  and,  together  with  the 
acuteness  beyond  his  years,  which  he  is 
said  to  have  displayed,  and  his  perfect 
self-possession,  must,  even  in  his  lioyhood, 
have  indicated  “  what  manner  of  man  he 
should  be.”  The  loss  of  his  mother  ere 
he  was  twelve  years  old,  his  appointment 
to  the  regency,  his  marriage  with  his  first 
cousin,  Mary  of  Portugal,  at  the  early  age 
of  sixteen,  and  the  birth  of  his  son,  the  ill- 
fated  Don  Carlos,  with  the  consequent 
death  of  his  young  wife,  within  two  years 
after,  may  be  noticed  as  we  pass  on  to  the 
first  im|>ortant  event  of  l^hilip’s  history, 
his  visit  to  his  father  at  Brussels,  in  the 
autumn  of  1548. 

This  visit  was  arranged  with  the  great¬ 
est  magnificence,  for  “the  emiieror  was 
desirous  that  his  son  should  make  an  aj)- 
pearance  that  would  dazzle  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  people  among  whom  he  passed,” 
and  should  flatter  his  Flemish  subjects,  too, 
by  the  assumption  of  a  state  to  which  they 
had  lieen  accustomed  by  their  Burgundian 
princes.  Sailing  from  Kosas  witli  a  fleet 
of  fifty-eight  vessels,  commanded  by  the 
illustrious  Andrew  Doiia,  Philip  arrived 
at  Genoa,  and  after  a  few  days’  festivity, 
during  which,  however,  we  find  he  made 
his  first  essay  in  kingcraft  most  successfully, 
the  narrator  informs  us  that,  while  his  an¬ 
swer  to  the  suppliant  was  exceedingly  com- 
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plimentaiy,  “  it  was  sufficiently  ambipfuous 
as  to  the  essentials,”  he  proceeded  to 
Milan,  and,  crossing  the  Tyrol,  took  the 
road  past  Munich  and  Heidelberg  towards 
Flanders. 

Four  months  were  occui)ied  by  this 
splendid  progress  ;  and,  as  the  heir  of  the 
great  Emperor  rode  slowly  along,  each 
village  sent  out  its  inhabitants  to  gaze, 
and  each  town  and  city  reverently  opened 
its  gates,  and  welcomed  him  with  thunders  1 
of  artillery,  with  humblest  addresses,  and  i 
not  unfreuuently  with  silver  goblets  brim-  j 
ful  of  gohlen  ducats.  These  last  were  re- 
ceive<l  by  Philip  himself  with  gracious  con- 1 
dest^ension.  The  reply  to  the  addresses ' 
the  taciturn  prince  delegated  to  the  Duke  ' 
of  Alva,  who,  already  high  in  favor,  rotle 
beside  him.  At  length  the  gorgeous  pro¬ 
cession  entered  Flanders ;  and,  as  it  drew 
near  Brussels,  the  eager  crowds  rushed 
forth,  greeting  their  future  ruler  with  wild 
enthusiasm,  and  amid  the  roaring  of  can¬ 
non,  the  merry  peals  of  myriad  Wlls,  and 
the  shouts  of  heartiest  w’elcome,  Philip, 
with  Alva  at  his  bridle-rein,  entered  the 
festive  city.  Philip  and  Alva  in  Brussels! 
Wh.at  would  have  been  the  greeting,  could 
a  prophet  voice  have  foretold  the  imima- 
ginable  miseries  these  two  should  inflict 
on  its  inhabitants ! 

The  meeting  l)etween  the  father  and 
son  was  affectionate  ;  it  was  nearly  seven 
years  since  they  had  met,  and  Charles, 
ambitious  and  grasping  as  he  was,  was  not 
deticient  in  natural  affection.  “  He  must 
have  been  pleased  w*ith  the  alteration  | 
which  time  had  wrought  in  Philip’s  ap- 1 
pearance,”  3Ir.  Prescott  remarks,  and  we  i 
subjoin  his  full-length  portrait :  j 

“  He  was  now  twenty-one  years  of  ajfc,  and  was  j 
distinj^ishad  by  a  comeliness  of  person,  remarked  | 
apOn  by  more  than  one  who  hod  access  to  his  pre- 1 
sence.  That  report  is  confirmed  by  the  portraits  | 
of  him,  from  the  p«!ncil  of  Titian,  taken  before  the  , 
freshness  of  youth  had  faded  into  the  sallow  hue 
of  disease,  and  when  care  and  anxiety  hml  not  yet 
riven  a  sombre,  perhaps  sullen  expn-ssion  t4>  his 
K»tures.  He  h^  a  fair,  ami  even  delicate  com- 

Jdexion.  His  hair  atsl  beard  were  of  a  light  yel- 
ow ;  his  eyes  blue,  with  the  eyebrows  somewhat 
too  close  together.  His  nose  thin  and  aquiline. 
The  principal  blemish  in  his  countenance  was  bis 
thick  Austrian  lip ;  his  lower  jaw  protruded  even 
more  than  his  father’s.  To  his  father,  indeed,  be 
bore  a  great  resemblance  in  his  lineaments,  though 
those  of  Philip  were  of  a  less  intellectual  cast.  In 
stature  he  was  somewhat  below  the  middle  height, 
with  a  slight,  symmetrical  figure,  and  well-made 
limbs.  He  was  attentive  to  his  dress,  which  was 


rich  and  elepint,  but  without  any  afiectation  of 
ornament  His  demeanor  was  grave,  with  that 
ceremonious  observance  which  marked  the  old 
Castilian,  and  which  may  be  thought  the  natural 
result  of  Philip’s  slow  and  phlegmatic  tempera¬ 
ment” 

But  Philip,  although  resembling  his 
father  in  some  points,  both  in  person  and 
character,  was,  m  many  essential  respects, 
widely  different.  Charles  was  far  more 
Fleming  than  S|>aniard  ;  Philip  far  more 
Spaniard  than  Fleming — indeed,  altogeth¬ 
er  Spanish  in  tastes  and  feeling.  Tlie  free 
and  frank  deportment  of  the  emperor, 
which,  despite  of  his  tyrannical  measures, 
remiered  him  so  popular  with  his  Flemish 
and  German  subjects,  contrasted  strangely 
in  their  eyes  with  the  cold,  formal  de- 
I  meanor  of  his  son.  The  love  of  athletic 
i  sports  which  Charles  in  his  youth  display- 
I  ed,  his  taste  for  gorgeous  ceremonial  and 
I  a  splendid  court,  even  his  love  of  good 
,  cheer — the  potted  capon  and  eel-pasties, 

I  for  which  he  endured  a  penance  far  more 
1  severe  than  hair  shirt  or  scourge  could  in- 
I  flict — ^and  his  deep  potations — the  mighty 
j  goblet,  containing  a  full  quart  of  Rhenish, 

I  drained  at  a  single  draught,  as  Ro^er 
Ascham,  who  witnessed  this  feat  of  im- 
'  perial  excess,  so  wonderinglv  records — 
all  these  endeared  him  to  the  wealthy, 
pomj>-loving,  luxurious  burghers  of  Brus¬ 
sels,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp,  who  could 
scarcely  comprehend,  far  less  admire,  the 
prince  who,  although  but  just  past  twenty, 
rigidly  adhered  to  one  system  of  diet,  who 
seldom  took  part  in  the  tourney,  scarcely 
ever  hunted,  but  preferred  to  pass  his 
hours  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  apartment, 
in  com])any  with  a  favorite  few,  bnt  talk¬ 
ing  of  nothing  and  thinking  of  nothing  but 
Sj)ain.  But  however  distasteful  to  Pliilip, 
he  was  compelled,  in  conformity  with  his 
father’s  will,  to  take  part  in  the  festivities 
in  his  honor  ;  and  in  the  great  square  of 
Brussels,  opjiosite  the  palace,  and  arrayed 
in  umiccustomed  splendor  of  cloth  of  gold 
and  violet  velvet,  he  ran  the  first  course 
against  Count  Mansfeldt,  and  received  a 
brillant  ruby  as  the  prize.  There  is  a 
^  mournful  interest  in  the  details  of  this 
toum.'iment,  so  graphically  and  spiritedly 
i  described  by  Mr.  Prescott.  Count  Hoome, 

I  among  the  challengers,  and  the  gallant 
Count  Egmont,  with  lance  in  rest,  support¬ 
ing  Philip ;  and  Alva  sitting  among  the 
judges,  while  the  emperor,  beneath  the 
gorgeous  canopy  of  crim-son  and  gold,  his 
sisters,  the  regent,  and  the  dowager-queen 
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of  France,  on  either  hand,  occupied  almost 
the  very  spot  where,  on  that  sad  mominp 
twenty  years  after,  the  tolling  bells,  the 
black  scaffold,  and  the  headsman  drew  to¬ 
gether  a  greater,  but  heart-broken  crowd, 
to  witness  the  execution  of  those  two  gal¬ 
lant  nobles,  while  Alva,  drunk  with  blood, 
but  with  thirst  yet  unsatiated,  watched 
behind  the  lattice  the  hill  of  their  gory 
heads. 

A  residence  of  more  than  two  years  in 
Flanders,  if  insufficient  to  reconcile  Philip 
to  the  habits  of  his  Flemish  subjects,  was 
an  amply  sufficient  space  of  time  for 
Charles  to  initiate  his  son  into  that  science 
of  government  which  he  understood  so 
well.  Every  day  Philip  passed  some  time 
in  his  father’s  cabinet  conversing  on  public 
affairs,  or  in  attending  the  sittings  of  the 
councU  of  state ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
Charles  “found  his  son  an  apt  and  docile 
scholar.”  One  thing  was  still  wanting  to 
his  father’s  wishes  ;  that  in  addition  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  the  diadem  of  the  Ger¬ 
manic  empire  should  be  secured  to  his 
son;  and  earnest  was  Charles  with  his 
brother  Ferdinand  to  induce  him  to  waive 
his  prospective  claim  in  favor  of  his  nephew. 
But  Ferdinand  was  unyielding ;  while  to 
the  suggestion  that  Philip  might  at  least 
become  king  of  the  Romans,  the  plea  that 
this  was  in  the  gift  of  the  electors  M'as  urg¬ 
ed — a  plea  unanswerable,  and  at  once  fatal 
to  the  claims  of  Philip  of  Spain ;  for,  as 
Sorriano  remarks,  while  his  manners  had 
been  “little  pleasing  to  the  Italians,  and 
positively  displeasing  to  the  Flemings, 
they  were  altogether  odious  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans.”  A  kind  of  compromise  was  at 
length  entered  into  between  the  two  broth¬ 
ers,  and  Philip  prepared  for  his  departure. 
He  had  now  accomplished  the  object  of 
his  visit  in  regard  to  his  Flemish  subjects ; 
but  even  then  “  the  symptoms  of  alienation 
between  the  future  Sovereign  and  his  peo¬ 
ple,  which  was  afterwards  to  widen  into  a 
permanent  and  irreparable  breach,  might 
be  discovered,”  and  when  Philip  again 
visited  Flanders,  there  was  little  of  that 
wild  enthusiasm  which  hailed  his  first  ap¬ 
pearance. 

It  was  with  no  reluctant  feelings,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Philip  returned  to  Spain.  In 
July,  1551,  he  re-landed  at  Barcelona,  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  Valladolid,  and  there  quietly 
resumed  the  duties  of  the  regency  during 
the  next  three  years ;  while  his  father, 
humiliated  by  his  flight  from  Innspruck, 
and  the  disastrous  results  of  the  siege  of 
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Metz,  at  length  began  to  meditate  that 
abdication  which  ere  long  was  to  startle 
Europe.  Ere  this  step  ha<l  been  arranged 
— probably  ere  it  was  definitely  decided 
upon — death,  which,  if  it  so  often  extin¬ 
guishes  ambitious  hopes,  so  often,  on  the 
other  hand,  awakens  or  aids  them,  offered 
a  new  prize  to  the  still  grasping  emperor. 
Young  Edward  of  England  had  died,  and 
Mary,  the  cruelly-used  daughter  of  Catha¬ 
rine  of  Arragon,  the  persecuted  sister  of 
the  Protestant  boy-king,  the  desolate 
princess,  on  whose  l^halfi  and  for  the  free 
exercise  .of  whose  faith,  Charles,  as  her 
nearest  maternal  relative,  had  repeatedly 
interfered,  was  now  actually  queen,  and 
unwedded!  What  a  prize  for  his  still 
widower  son ! 

The  history  of  Philip  of  Spain  now  links 
itself  W'ith  that  of  England ;  and  in  enter¬ 
ing  upon  it  we  shall  refer  to  English  affairs 
more  largely  than  Mr.  Prescott  has  done, 
since  scarcely  any  j>ortion  of  our  annals 
requires  so  much  to  be  re-written  as  those 
of  the  reign  of  Mary. 

Few  kings’  daughters,  from  their  very 
cradle  up  to  w'omanhood,  have  been  the 
object  of  so  many  marriage  treaties  as 
Mary  Tudor.  Giustinian  has  told  us  how 
Bonnivet  placed  the  dimuiutive  ring  on 
the  little  child’s  finger  as  she  stood  on  her 
mother’s  knee,  thus  betrothing  her  to  the 
Dauphin,  then  a  babe  in  his  nurse’s  arms. 
(2f.  Q.,  No.  XLII.,  page  462.)  But  the 
peace  thus  solemnly  ratified  between  Hen¬ 
ry  and  Francis  was  ere  long  broken,  and 
then  Charles  V.  sought  a  closer  alliance 
with  his  cousin,  still  the  heir-presumptive 
of  the  English  crown,  although  then  but 
six  years  old,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Wind¬ 
sor  stipulated  that  at  the  age  of  twelve 
she  should  be  sent  to  Si)ain  to  complete 
her  education.  This  treaty  is  very  import¬ 
ant,  for  we  find  that  it  was  there  stipulat¬ 
ed  that  Mary  should  be  brought  up  in  the 
habits,  the  language,  even  the  costume  of 
Spain.  “And  who  is  so  w’dl  qualified  to 
instruct  her  in  all  this  as  the  queen,  her 
mother?”  said  Henry.* 

Charles,  well  acquainted  with  the  invet¬ 
erate  nationality  of  his  aunt,  wdllingly  ao- 

*  “  For  if  her  father  shuld  seke  a  maistresse  for 
hir  to  frame  hir  after  the  inaner  of  Spayne,  and  of 
whom  she  myghte  take  example  of  vertue,  he  shulde 
not  fynde  in  all  Xtendome  a  more  mete  than  she  now 
hathe,  the  quene’s  grace,  her  mother,  who  is  comen 
of  this  house  of  Spayne,  and  who  for  th’  affection  she 
berith  to  the  emperer  will  norish  her,  and  bringc  her 
up,  as  may  hereafter  be  to  his  most  contentacion.” — 
Letter  of  Ute  Ambassador’s,  July  &th,  Cotton  MSS. 
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quiesced,  and  thus  the  princess  royal  of 
England  was  educated  as  an  alien  in  her 
own  land!  Up  to  the  year  1525,  this 
eiigagement  was  still  considered  binding  ; 
ancl  an  emerald  ring,  in  token  of  constancy, 
was  presented  by  the  grave  ambassadors 
to  Charles,  as  a  love-token  from  the  little 
princess,  which  he  as  gravely  received, 
saying  “  he  w'olde  weare  it  for  hir  sayke,” 
Hut  Charles  was  now  twenty-six  years  of 
age,  and,  naturally  enough,  his  subjects 
desireil  to  see  him  married  without  delay, 
rather  than  wait  some  years  longer  for  his 
English  cousin  ;  so  only  two  months  later 
he  wrote  to  the  king  and  cardinal  request¬ 
ing  their  assent  to  his  marriage  with  an¬ 
other  first  cousin  of  more  suitable  age, 
Isabella  of  Portugal,  who  became,  as  we 
have  seen,  mother  of  Philip  II.  Ere  long 
Henry  and  Francis  again  made  peace,  and 
then  Francis,  now  a  widower,  obligingly 
offereil  either  himself  or  his  second  son. 
After  many  negotiations,  the  subject  was 
dropiK*«l,  and  during  the  substHpient  years 
the  ilivorce  of  Catharine  fully  occupied 
Henry’s  mind,  while,  cast  out  from  court 
favor  and  disgracefully  branded  with  ille¬ 
gitimacy,  few  Europ)ean  princes  would  l)e 
likely  to  seek  allLance  with  the  portionless 
“  La<ly  Mary.”  Soon  after  (Catharine’s 
death,  however,  we  find  Charles  again  in¬ 
terfering  on  behalf  of  his  cousin,  and  pro- 
|M>sing  a  marriage  with  his  nephew  the 
Infante  of  Portugal ;  but  ere  the  arrange¬ 
ments  wer%  com|)lete<l,  Francis  again  came 
forward  with  a  renewed  oft'er  of  his  second 
son.  Soon  after  there  were  proposals 
from  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  and  then  from 
the  Duke  of  Urbino,  both  at  the  suggestion 
of  Charles,  Mho  <lreaded  above  all  a 
French  alliance,  and  to  these  a  third  was 
8ubs(*(juently  added,  from  Duke  Philip  of 
Bavaria.  The  latter  visited  England  and 
presented  Mary  with  a  diamond  cross  ;  but 
all  these  negotiations,  like  the  former  ones, 
M’ere  broken  off. 

On  the  death  of  her  father,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  proposjil  from  the  Marquess  of 
Brandenburgh,  ]\Iary  was  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  in  quiet  obscurity,  the  emperor  no 
longer  proposing  alliances,  but  keeping 
close  watch  over  her  interests,  and,  on  the 
occasion  of  Edw'ard’s  council  arresting  her 
chaplains  for  |»erfonning  mass,  directing  his 
ambassador  to  threaten  M'ar  unless  her  re¬ 
ligious  tenets  were  respected.  This  was 
in  1551,  and  as  Edward  M’as  then  a  sickly 
youth,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Charles, 
fiir-sightcd  as  he  had  alM'ays  shoMm  himself, 


began  to  form  his  plans,  should  the  pre¬ 
mature  death  of  the  young  king  open  the 
succession  to  Mary.  At  length,  in  July, 
1558,  Edward  die<l — from  natural  causes 
there  is  little  doubt,  for  most  important  to 
the  maturing  the  projects  of  Xorthumber- 
land  M'ould  a  few  months,  even  a  few  days, 
have  been.  The  story  of  the  joy  that 
perv’aded  England  w'hen  Lady  Jane  drey 
was  proclaimed  queen  must  be  dismissed 
as  a  j)alj>able  falsehood.  The  poor  girl, 
whoso  father  was  as  despised  as  her 
mother,  “the  proud  lady  of  Bradgate,” 
was  hated,  who  w’as  raised  to  a  fifteen 
days’  royalty  by  that  most  detested  of 
all  the  pnn'etiH  nobles  of  that  age, 
Dudley,  the  upstart  assumer  of  the  proud 
title  of  the  Percies  —  the  murderer  — 
not  the  less  so  because  “in  course  of 
law'”  —  of  Somerset,  the  king’s  uncle, 
and  who  was  well  known  to  sway  the  young 
king  as  a  mere  puppet — it  was  impossible 
that  his  daughter-in-law  could  ever  have 
been  the  object  of  the  people’s  choice,  even 
had  not  the  king’s  two  sisters  been  living. 
But,  then,  can  w'e  believe  that  Mar}'’8  ac¬ 
cession  was  hailed  with  rejoicings  ?  Con¬ 
temporary  testimony,  Protestant  as  well  as 
Catholic,  assures  us  it  was  so;  and  when 
we  remember  how  much  reason  the  peo- 
le  had  to  dread  a  disputed  succession — 
ow  their  fathers  had  suffered  from  that 
very  cause  in  the  wars  of  the  Roses — how 
they  themselves  had  suffered  from  the 
feuds  of  rival  nobles — w'e  can  well  believe 
that  they  would  be  content  with  any  ruler 
who  would  set  them  free  from  the  unbear¬ 
able  tyranny  of  the  Somersets  and  North- 
umberlands  of  that  day.  We  must  re¬ 
member,  too,  that  among  the  Catholic 
nohility  and  their  followers — then  a  large 
majority — the  accession  of  the  Catholic 
princess,  who,  through  such  cruel  persecu¬ 
tion,  had  stood  firm  to  her  faith,  was  in- 
«leed  a  triumj)h.  Thus  we  think  it  wdll  be 
found  that  Mary,  notw’ithstanding  her 
foreign  habits,  and  the  slight  impression 
which,  notwithstanding  her  w'rongs,  she 
had  made  upon  the  people,  was  yet  wel¬ 
comed  by  them.  They  had  yet  to  Icam 
how  devoted  she  was  to  Spain,  and  how 
willing  to  lay  their  liberties  at  the  feet  of 
a  foreign  despot. 

Edward  died  on  the  6th  of  July ;  and 
however  Northumberland  might  plot  to 
keep  his  death  secret,  w'e  find  the  w'ary 
emperor  so  quickly  apprised  of  it,  that  in 
a  letter  dated  from  Brussels  only  five  days 
afterwards,  he  gives  his  first  directions  to 
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his  ambassador.  In  his  second,  dated  the 
22d,  he  bids  him  hint  to  the  queen  that 
the  time  had  come  when  it  was  desirable 
that  she  should  marry,  and  that  his  advice 
and  aid  would  always  be  heartily  at  her 
service.  Charles  was  not  the  man  to  allow 
a  good  opportunity  to  pass  by,  for  the  sake 
of  etiquette.  Upon  tnis  hint,  doubtless, 
the  ambassador  enlarged,  although  as  yet 
the  suitor  was  not  indicated.  Many  writ¬ 
ers  have  pointed  out  Courtenay,  the  young 
and  handsome  Earl  of  Devonshire,  who 
had  just  been  released  from  his  long  cap¬ 
tivity  in  the  Tower,  as  the  probable  object 
of  Mary’s  choice ;  and  that  there  was 
some  ground  for  this  belief  another  letter 
from  the  emperor  in  August  seems  to 
prove.  In  this  there  was  an  especial  mes¬ 
sage  to  Renard,  then  in  London,  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  subject  of  Courtenay  with  the 
greatest  caution,  lest  he  should  fix  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  queen  more  strongly  upon 
it.  We  are  not  inclined  to  believe,  with 
Mr.  Prescott,  in  the  “frivolous  disposi¬ 
tion”  of  this  young  man.  The  prisoner, 
who  beguiled  his  long  captivity  with  lite¬ 
rature  and  music,  and  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  so  unusual  in  that  age,  painting, 
could  not  have  deserved  so  slighting  an 
epithet.  Whether  Mary  ever  felt  partial¬ 
ity  toward  him  is  very  quest  ion.able,  but 
that  he  sjieedily  became  no  common  fa¬ 
vorite  with  the  people  is  certain ;  and 
hence,  doubtless,  the  hostility  with  which 
he  was  viewed  by  the  emissaries  of  Spain. 
Renard,  who  seems  to  have  merited  his 
name,  without  further  delay  projiosed 
Philip,  and  in  hLs  letter  tells  us  that  the 
queen  took  the  proposal  so  merrily,  that 
“  she  laughed  not  once,  but  several  times, 
and  gave  me  a  significant  look,  shonnng 
that  the  offer  was  very  agreeable  to  her, 
and  giving  me  also  to  know  that  she 
neither  sought  nor  desired  an  English 
marriage.'^  This  is  most  important.  In 
a  subs^uent  conversation,  she  begged 
Renard  to  assure  the  Emperor  that  she 
was  ready  to  obey,  and  please  him,  as 
though  he  were  her  father,  but  requesting 
him  to  open  the  subject  to  her  council  him¬ 
self  The  emperor  was  now  secure  of  suc¬ 
cess,  but  he  went  to  work  warily;  and  in 
the  subsequent  letters  we  have  ample  proof 
how  distasteful  he  well  knew  this  alliance 
would  prove  to  thenation,  for  we  find  him 
urging  the  necessity  of  secrecy,  and  espe¬ 
cially  that  Mary  should  beware  of  advis¬ 
ing  with  her  council  before  her  final  deci¬ 
sion. 


Soon  after  Mary’s  coronation,  which 
took  place  on  the  Ist  of  October,  the  new 
Parliament,  after  having  pronounced  the 
marriage  of  her  father  and  mother  valid, 
proceeded  to  jietition  her  to  marry  for 
the  good  of  the  realm,  but  besought  her 
to  choose  “  a  noble  of  English  birth,  and 
not  a  foreigner  to  reign  over  them.”  This 
evidently  points  at  Courtenay,  who,  as 
great-grandson  of  Edward  IV.,  as  well  as 
third  cousin  to  the  queen,  hacl  a  contin¬ 
gent  claim  in  point  of  birth  to  the  crown. 

This  seems  to  have  awakened  Renard’s 
anxieties,  which,  however,  were  soon  al¬ 
layed  by  the  queen  informing  him  that 
she  was  apprised  of  Gardiner’s  intrigues, 
and  those  of  the  French  ambassador,  add¬ 
ing  in  a  tone  worthy  of  her  father:  “  But 
I  will  be  a  match  for  them.”  Soon  after, 
she  took  Renard  at  midnight  into  her  ora¬ 
tory,  and  kneeling  before  the  host,  having 
repeated  the  hymn  Veni  Creator,  she 
solemnly  pledged  herself  to  take  no  other 
for  her  husband  than  the  Prince  of  Spain. 
About  a  fortnight  later  her  faithful  Com¬ 
mons,  in  due  form  and  with  due  humility, 
knelt  in  the  royal  presence  to  offer  their 
petition,  when  she  answered  them,  that 
from  God  she  held  her  crown,  and  that  to 
him  alone  she  should  look  for  counsel  in 
so  important  a  matter,  adding  the  gratu¬ 
itous  falsehood,  that  she  had  not  yet  made 
up  her  mind  to  marry,  but  that  she  would 
take  it  into  consideration.  “Tlie  Com¬ 
mons,  who  had  rarely  the  courage  to  with¬ 
stand  the  frouTi  of  their  Tudor  prince,” 
says  Mr.  Prescott,  “  professed  themselves 
contented,  and  from  this  moment  opposi¬ 
tion  ceased  from  that  quarter.”  The  case 
was,  that  had  Mary’s  parliament  lieen  as 
stem  .and  unj-ielding  as  the  Long  Parlia¬ 
ment  itself,  it  could  have  done  nothing 
more  until  the  queen  had  made  public 
her  intentions. 

Rumors  of  the  queen’s  projected  mar¬ 
riage,  however,  rapidly  spread  among  the 
people.  In  the  passing  notices  of  the 
day,  we  find  that  several  men  were  set  on 
the  pillory  for  “  havnous  words  agenst  the 
quen’s  majesty tKat  a  strict  watch  was 
kept  u|>on  the  city ;  and  that  Elizabeth, 
who  ha<l  been  denieil  her  just  place  at 
court,  and  who  in  consequence  had  re¬ 
quested  permission  to  retire  to  Ashbridge, 
was  placet!  under  the  sun-eillance  of  Sir 
Thomas  Pope  and  Sir  John  Gage,  ostensi¬ 
bly  as  officers  of  her  household,  but  in  re¬ 
ality  as  spies.  Nor  were  these  precau¬ 
tions  premature ;  for  even  then  a  splendid 
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emhassy,  headed  by  Connt  Eji^ont,  was  j  minute  on  this  part  of  his  subject,  for  “the 
about  to  leave  Brussels,  charged  with  the  j  accounts  given  in  every  English  history  of 
solemn  offer  of  Philip’s  hand  to  Mary  ;  j  this  period,”  to  which  he  refers  the  reader, 
while  jewels  and  ducats  were  liberally  dis-  j  are  both  contradictory  and  apocryphal, 
pensed  among  the  more  tractable  of  her  |  The  chief  insurrection  was  that  under  Sir 
council.  Tlie  embassy  landed  in  Kent,  j  Thomas  Wyatt,  a  leader  to  whom  justice 
where  the  handsome  Egmont,  being  mis- !  has  never  yet  been  done.  A  Kentish 
taken  for  Philip,  received  so  rude  a  wel-  knight,  a  man  of  education  and  property, 
come  that,  fearing  a  journey  by  land,  he  belonging  “to  the  oldjeligion”  too,  little 
reembarked,  and  sailed  up  the  Thames,  cause  had  he  to  throw  away  fortune  and 
arriving  at  Tower  Wharf  on  the  2d  of  j  life  on  a  wild  scheme  to  overturn  the  com- 
January.  But  the  hatred  which  had  ex-  j  monweal.  But  he  well  knew'  “  the  proud 
hibited  itself  in  Kent  was  equally  display-  Spaniard,”  having  frequently  been  sent 
ed  in  London,  wdiere,  as  a  contemporary  on  embassies  to  Spain  ;  and  he  seems  really 
states,  “  as  the  retinew'  and  harbengers  to  have  felt  it  but  the  duty  of  a  gallant 
came  ryding  through  London,  the  boyes  Englishman  to  resist  what  was  not  the 
pelte<l  at  them  with  snowballs,  so  hateful  less  truly  a  foreign  invasion,  because  it  w'as 
W'as  the  syghte  of  their  coming  in  to  in  the  guise  of  a  marriage  treaty.  That 
them.”  When  we  remember  the  mire  this  feeling  was  general  is  proved  by  the 
and  stones  of  the  old  London  highways,  fact,  that  the  London  traim)ands  sent  to 
we  may  easily  imagine  that  this  snowball-  oppose  him  actually  joined  his  standard, 
big  was  no  mere  pleasant  pastime.  and  that  when  w'ith  more  than  four  thou- 

Egmont,  after  being  banqueted  by  sand  men  he  entered  Southwark,  “  they 
Gardiner,  proceeded,  gladly  enough,  w'e  W'ere  suffered  peaceably  to  come,  wythout 
doubt  not,  to  Hampton  Court,  and  ten-  repulse,  or  eny  stroke  stryken;  yet  ther 
dered  his  proposals  of  marriage.  These  was  many  men  of  the  contry  in  the  innes, 
Mary  receiveil  with  mingled  resciwe  and  raised  and  brought  thyder  by  the  Lorde 
courtesy.  Perhajis,  as  hitherto  all  the  William  (Howard),  to  have  gon  agenste 
courting  h.ad  been  done  by  the  father,  she  the  saide  Wyatt,  but  they  all  joined 
thought  it  was  time  for  the  son  at  least  to  themselves  to  the  saide  Kentish  rebels, 
take  some  part.  It  seems,  however,  to  taking  their  parts,  and  the  saide  inhabi- 
have  lieen  agreed  that  no  time  should  be  tantes  most  willingly  with  their  best  en- 
lost ;  so  ere  letter  or  token  was  received  tertayneil  them.”  The  same  writer  states, 
from  her  future  husband,  the  marriage  that  on  Wyatt’s  entering  Southw'ark,  he 
treaty  w'as  prejiared.  This  was  draw'u  up  made  jiroclamation  “  that  his  comyng  was 
with  great  care,  under  the  chancellor’s  di-  only  to  resyst  the  comyng  in  of  the  Span- 
rection.  ish  king.” 

“  This  instrument,”  as  Mr.  Prescott  re-  There  was  a  fine  chivalrous  spirit  in  this 
marks,  “  was  certainly  w'orded  with  a  care  unfortunate  leader.  His  placing  his  name 
that  reflected  credit  on  the  sagacity  of  its  j  in  the  front  of  his  cap,  when  proclamation 
framers.”  But  what  security  had  the  |  was  made  that  whoever  took  him  should 
English  nation  that  all  these  stipulations  '  have  “  a  cl.  in  money ;”  and  especially  in 
would  be  observeil  ?  As  one  of  tne  speak-  his  retiring  from  a  position  so  strong,  and 
ers  in  Parliament  is  sahl  to  have  asked :  affonling  such  fiudlhies  for  retreat  as 
“  If  the  bond  Ik?  broken,  who  is  there  to  Southwark,  because,  when  the  lieutenant 
sue  the  bon«l?”  No  wonder,  therefore,  of  the  Tower  directed  the  great  ordnance 
th.at  this  marriage  treatjr,  unexceptionable  :  against  the  bridge  foot  and  St.  Mary 
as  it  was  in  its  provisions,  was  received  i  Overies,  the  W'oinen  cried  to  him,  “  Sir, 
by  the  |>eople  with  rage  and  opposition,  I  we  are  like  to  be  utterlie  undone  all,  and 
such  as  never  ha«I  bwn  witnes.se<l  since  |  destroyeil  for  your  sake,  and,  therefore,  for 
the  wars  of  the  Roses.  Not  only  were  |  the  love  of  God  take  pytie  on  u.s.”  “  He 
placards  affixed  to  every  public  building,  stayed  awhyle,”  sjiys  the  diarist — proba- 
and  scurrilous  ballads  against  the  SjKin- 1  bly  an  eye-witness — “  and  then  sayd  these, 
iards  sung  in  the  streets,  and  children  in  ,  or  moi'helike  words:  ‘I  praie  you,  my 
their  play  pretending  to  hang  the  t^iuiish  '  friends,  content  yourselves  a  lyttel,and  I  will 
prince,  but  in  W arwickshire  and  Leices-  ]  soon  ease  you  of  this  myschefe,  for  God 
tershire,  in  Devonshire  and  in  Kent,  in- 1  forbid  th.at  ye  or  the  least  child  here  shulde 
sumH'tions  broke  out  simultaneously.  ;  be  hurt  or  killetl  in  my  behalfe.’  And  so  in 
We  wish  Mr.  Prescott  had  been  more  most  sjieedie  manner  marched  awaye.” 
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This  was  his  fatal  step ;  for  he  retired  to  spite  of  block  and  gibbet,  popular  opinion 
Kingston,  along  almost  impassable  roads  spoke  out,  and  compelled  even  the  haughty 
—  for  it  was  the  depth  of  winter — and  Castilian  to  bow.  In  the  midst  of  the  geno- 
then,  leading  his  wearied  men  through  ral  confusion  Count  Egmont  arrived  on  his 
Brentford,  advanced  westward  upon  Lon-  second  embassy,  ami  prestuited  a  diamond 
don.  The  sad  result  is  well  known  ;  but  ring  of  great  value  to  the  queen :  but  even 
had  Wyatt  maintained  his  strong  position  this  was  from  the  father;  for  the  son,  up 
in  Southwark,  most  likely  England  would  to  this  time,  had  exchanged  neither  letter 
have  been  spared  the  following  five  dark  nor  gift  with  his  bride  !  There  seems  no 
years  of  her  history.  doubt  that  the  marriage  was  most  dis- 

It  is  worth  while  just  to  glance  at  the  tasteful  to  him  ;  but,  as  Sandoval  adiijir- 
proceedings  of  the  next  three  months,  ingly  remarks,  “like  another  Isaac,  he 
Ere  Wyatt  was  executed,  poor  Lady  Jane  sacrificed  himself  to  the  will  of  his  lather. 
Grey  and  her  husband  were  beheaded  on  and  for  the  good  of  the  church.”  This 
Tower  Hill,  while  severe  execution  was  last  remark  Mr.  Prescott  unfortunately 
done  upon  the  insurgents  in  the  counties,  leaves  untranslated ;  but  it  is  extremely 
The  respite  of  Wyatt  W'as  doubtless  in-  important,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  if 
tended  for  the  purpose  of  involving  Eliza-  Charles  viewed  this  marriage  chiefly  as  a 
beth  in  his  plot ;  and  sick  and  desolate  she  political  alliance,  Philip  considered  his  visit 
was  brought  in  a  litter  to  London— the  to  England  as  a  veritable  crusade.  At 
journey  of  only  twenty-nine  miles  occupy-  length  the  bridegroom’s  first  token  arriv¬ 
ing  four  days.  And  now,  still  chafing  un-  ed — a  most  splendid  jewel  containing  an  al¬ 
der  the  indignity  of  “  the  Spanish  match,”  most  priceless  diamond ;  and  Philip,  having 
and  too  well  assured  of  the  implacable  committed  the  govenimcnt  to  his  sbter 
nature  of  their  queen,  the  people  turned  Jo.anna,  embarked  at  Corunna,  and,  at- 
to  this  new  victim  with  their  homage  and  tended  by  a  fleet  of  more  than  a  hundred 
their  love;  and  as  she  was  slowly  borne  sail,  landed  at  Southampton  on  the  19th  of 
beneath  the  city  gates,  loaded  with  their  July.  We  are  told  that  he  was  warmly 
gh.astly  trophies,  and  along  Fleet-street  welcomed  on  his  arrival ;  but  that  he  dared 
and  the  Strand,  crowds  pressed  around  the  not  encounter  public  feeling  is  proved  by 
open  litter  with  tears  and  prayers  for  the  his  not  adventuring  to  land  in  London, 
youthful  princess  who  was  brought  thither.  As  to  the  rejoicings  there — the  guns  firing, 
perhaps  to  die.  Marv  was  awed  at  this  bells  ringing,  and  processions  to  the 
outburst  of  popular  Reeling,  wdiich  even  churches — these  were  no  sure  proofs  of 
wholesale  executions  were  unable  to  sub-  |)opular  favor.  Charles  I.  M’as  as  warmly 
due,  and  Elizabeth  for  that  time  was  safe,  welcomed  only  two  short  years  before  he 
Next  came  the  execution  of  the  Duke  quitted  his  capital  never  again  to  return 
of  Suffolk,  w'hile  Wyatt  and  his  associates  till  his  execution.  The  warnings  of  Ke- 
W'ere  still  respited  ;  but  every  attempt  to  nard  were  not  lost  upon  the  Spanish  king, 
connect  Elizabeth  w'ith  the  rising  failed.  He  rode  constantly  abroad  during  his  stay 
Still,  she  was  too  important  an  object  to  at  Southampton,  breakfasted  and  dined  in 
be  dismissed  like  Courtenay,  and  her  cruel  public,  drank  healths  after  the  English 
committal  to  the  Tower  followed.  Charles  manner — even  tasting  our  strong  ale — and, 
had  just  before  written  to  his  ambassadors,  more  distasteful  than  even  that  draught, 
re(|uiring  a  positive  guarantee  of  his  son’s  endeavoring  to  conform  himself  to  the 
safety.  Was  the  imprisonment,  and  if  easy  manners  of  his  new'  subjects,  and  to 
needful,  the  execution  of  Elizabeth,  the  greet  them  with  studied  courtesy.  That 
answer  given  ?  he  did  so  is  strong  proof,  as  Mr.  I’rescott 

But  Charles,  despotic  as  he  might  be  in  remarks,  of  the  strength  of  his  apprehen- 
his  own  dominions,  found  that  England  sions.  He  even  dismissed  hundreds  of  his 
W'as  not  to  be  trifled  with.  Ilis  envoy  re-  attendants  who  had  followed  him  from 
turned  for  answer  that  the  English  could  Spain ;  and  when  he  set  out  to  meet  the 
not  be  depended  upon,  and  that  the  wisest  queen  at  Winchester  he  w'as  attended  by 
means  of  meeting  the  danger  would  be  not  English  archers,  but  they  were  dressed  in 
to  bring  over  a  large  retinue  of  Spaniards ;  the  yellow  and  red  livery  of  the  house  of 
while  above  all  he  urged  that  they  should  Arragon.  A  short  interview  with  Mary 
be  conformable  to  English  usages,  and  by  took  place,  and  as  she  spoke  the  Castilian 
their  unobtrusive  manners  endeavor  to  con-  as  fluently  as  English,  no  inteimreter  was 
ciliate  these  turbulent  islanders.  Thus,  de-  needed.  Two  days  after,  on  the  feast  of 
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St.  .Tames,  the  patron  saint  of  Spain,  the  enonnities,”  now  made  most  humble  re¬ 
marriage  took  place  in  Winchester  Cathe-  cantation  of  their  heresies,  and  with  the 
dral.  Scarcely  a  stronger  j)roof  of  Mary’s  exulting  king  and  queen  welcomed  the  le- 
dread  of  her  subjects  could,  we  think,  be  gate  as  he  came  up  the  Thames  in  his 
given,  than  the  fact  of  her  being  married  barge,  blazing  with  scarlet  and  gold,  and 
in  a  city  which,  although  it  claimed,  many  the  legatine  cross  of  solid  silver  glittering 
centuries  before,  to  be  the  metro|)oti8  of  at  the  ]trow.  And  then  followed  that  dis- 
Wessex,  indeed  of  England,  was  now  sunk  graceful  scene,  when  the  re{>resentative8 
into  obscurity  and  decay.  Tlie  whole  cer-  of  a  proud  nation  knelt  at  the  feet  of  a 
emony  was  gorgeous  in  the  extreme.  j>riest,  and  received  his  absolution  and 
Philip,  in  white  satin  ainl  cloth  of  gold,  blessing,  as  they  again  bowed  their  necks 
■with  the  collar  of  the  golden  fleece  round  to  the  Papal  yoke.  Well  might  it  seem 
his  neck,  and  the  garter  l>elow'  his  knee,  to  Micheli,  the  Venetian  ambassador,  that 
went  on  foot  to  the  cathedral,  where  Mary,  “  the  example  and  authority  of  the  sove- 
blazing  with  diamonds,  soon  after  arrived ;  reign  are  every  thing  to  the  people  in  mat- 
and  here  the  long  service  was  commenced  ters  of  faith,  and  that  they  conlbrm  easily 
by  (iardiner — the  primate  Cranmer  was  to  his  will;”  but  he  had  yet  to  learn,  that 
now  prisoner  in  the  Tow’er — which  lasted  a  corrupt  court  is  no  representative  of  a 
four  hours!  A  solemn  procession  and  a  |«?ople,  nor  is  even  a  venal  parliament, 
dainty  baiKjuet  follow'ed,  and  dancing  con-  He  was  all  unaw’are  of  the  deep,  stern 
eluded  the  evening.  sjurit  of  resistance  that  was  slowly  gather- 

A  month  passed  ere  Philip  and  Mary  ing  strength  among  the  masses — of  that 
dared  to  enter  the  good  city  of  London ;  attitude  of  quiet  endurance,  but  steady 
and  not  until  then,  a  contemjK)rary  in-  determination,  of  the  Englishman,  which 
forms  us,  were  the  mouldering  heads  and  felt  its  strength,  and  therefore  could  aftbrd 
quarters  of  the  suflerers  in  Wyatt’s  rising  to  wait. 

removed.  The  “  loyal  citizens,”  as  Mr.  ^leanwhile,  Philip  exultingly  claimed  in 
Prescott  terms  them,  were  certainly  not  his  letters  the  merit  of  having  extir]>ated 
yet  reconciled  to  their  new  sovereign  ;  for,  heresy  in  England,  and  his  delighted  tiither 
liowever  on  this  occasion  pageants  might  willingly  gave  him  the  full  credit.  But 
have  decked  the  streets,  and  the  conduits  |  Philij»’s  own  confessor,  after  the  first 
might  have  run  with  wine,  we  know  that  |  burnings  in  Smithfield,  sternly  denounced 
the  pillory  was  in  constant  requisition  for  j  coercion  in  matters  of  religion,  and  ad¬ 
men,  and  women  too,  on  account  of  sedi-  vanced  opinions  of  such  ultra-liberality 
tious  s|H‘eche8;  and  a  numerous  watch,  that  few  polemics  of  that  day  would  have 
although  the  height  of  summer,  still  night-  indorsed  them ;  so  it  has  even  been  ima- 
ly  patrolled  the  streets.  The  ostentatious  gined  that  the  monarch,  who  shed  seas  of 
display  of  treasure  which  Philip  caused  to  blood  in  the  Netherlands  for  the  liomish 
be  paraded  through  the  streets  on  its  way  faith,  and  who  attended  an  auto  de  fe  as 
to  the  Tower,  w'as  a  more  pleasant  sight ;  a  summer  day’s  pastime,  was  actually 
but  the  peojile,  harasseil  with  political  grieved  at  the  progress  of  persecution  in 
changes,  and  already  dreading  religious  England  !  Far  more  likely,  as  Mr.  I’res- 
persecution,  seem  to  have  little  heeded  it,  cott  suggests,  was  it  a  ruse  to  obtain  a 
or  aught  beside.  slight  tribute  of  respect  from  the  people. 

In  marrying  the  queen,  Philip  had  now  That  he  felt  the  want  of  this  w’e  have  many 
fulfilled  his  duty  to  his  father;  his  duty  proofs;  for  even  the  foreign  ambassadors 
to  “  holy  Church”  next  engaged  his  atten-  remarked  how  little  authority  he  j)ossessed. 
tion,  so  he  prepared  for  the  coming  of  The  parliament,  venal  as  it  was,  would 
Canlinal  Pole,  ch.arged  to  restore  the  here-  not  assent  to  his  coronation,  nor  would  it 
tic  kingdom  to  the  true  faith,  by  liestow-  become  a  party  to  the  French  war.  It 
ing  pensions  to  the  amount  of  many  thou-  was  something  new'  for  the  heir  of  Charles 
saiKi  gold  crowns  on  most  of  the  queen’s  V.  to  exjiress  to  subjects  a  wish,  and  to 
ministers,  on  the  plea  of  recoi^ensing  find  it  remain  ungratified, 
their  loyalty  to  their  mistress.  Tne  bait  But  his  moral  character,  too,  disgusted 
was  eagerly  swallowed.  Men  who  were  the  English  (although  chafing  under  the 
loud  for  tfie  Reformation  in  Edward’s  harsh  rule  of  Mary,  they  ojienly  rejoiced 
days,  and  who,  on  the  accession  of  Eliza-  that  the  husband  on  W'hom  she  lavished  such 
beth,  again  professed  their  hatred  to  “the  devotion,  was  so  notoriously  unfaithful); 
Bishop  of  Rome,  aud  all  his  detestable  and  not  improbably,  those  coarse  rhymes. 
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and  rnde  jests,  and  scoffing  ballads  of  the 
day  Philip  found  more  galling  to  his 
proud  Castilian  spirit  than  the  firm  but 
Respectful  refusals  of  the  council  to  admit 
him  to  any  participation  of  real  power. 
He  felt  he  could  not  make  the  politics  of 
England  subservient  to  his  own  interests, 
and  little  desire  could  he  have  to  protract 
his  stay  in  a  country  where  he  was  but  a 
hated  exile.  Just  then  a  summons  ar¬ 
rived  from  his  father.  Charles  had  de¬ 
termined  upon  his  abdication,  and  Philip 
joyfully  took  leave  of  his  sorrowing  queen, 
who,  with  heavy  heart,  parted  from  him 
at  Greenwich ;  he  then  crossed  over  to 
Calais,  and  soon  after  entered  Brussels, 
where  the  emperor  and  his  court  were 
eagerly  awaiting  his  arrival. 

The  abdication  of  Charles  V.  forms  the 
opening  chapter  of  the  work  before  us, 
and  a  tine  historical  picture  has  Mr.  Pres¬ 
cott  giv’en  us.  The  mighty  emperor,  bowed 
with  premature  age — he  was  only  fifty-six 
— with  his  sisters,  and  his  son  in  imperial 
pomp,  surrounded  by  the  nobles  and  states¬ 
men  of  the  Netherlands,  leaning  on  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  slowly  rising  to 
take  leave  of  his  people,  who  listened  in 
breathless  silence,  and  with  unrestrained 
tears,  was  a  solemn  spectacle ;  and  solemn 
were  the  words  he  addressed  to  them. 
Nor  was  his  short  address  to  his  son  less 
solemn ;  and  when  that  son  flung  himself 
at  his  father’s  feet,  and  Charles,  raising 
him  up,  father  and  son  were  alike  bathed 
in  tears,  no  marvel  that  the  vast  assembly 
burst  into  sobs  and  scarcely  suppressed 
cries,  for  it  was  no  cunning  piece  of  acting 
that  was  presented  before  them,  but  the 
genuine  outpouring  of  natural  feeling  that 
proved  the  human  heart  beat  beneath  the 
imperial  mantle.  Philip,  ever  taciturn, 
^oke  but  a  few  words;  these  were  in 
French,  and  well  can  we  imagine  the  chill 
with  which  those  foreign  accents  fell  ujion 
the  ears  of  the  warm-hearted  Flemings, 
who  for  so  many  years  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  be  addressed  by  the  emperor  in 
their  own  cherished  mother  tongue.  The 
Bishop  of  Arras,  afterwards  too  well 
known  as  Cardinal  Granvelle,  followed 
with  a  long  speech,  chiefly  worthjr  of  no¬ 
tice  for  the  solemn  pledge  of  Phihp  to  re¬ 
spect  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  How  well  that  pledge  was  kept  is 
well  knowTi. 

Having  resigned  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands,  Charles  next  ceded  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  Castile  and  Arragon  to  his 


son ;  and  also,  in  effect,  resigned  the  im¬ 
perial  crown  to  his  brother  Ferdinand, 
although  for  the  present  retaining  the 
title,  and  then  the  voluntary  abdicator  of 
the  widest  sovereignty  in  Europe — a  sove¬ 
reignty  unequalled  since  the  days  of  the 
earlier  but  scarcely  mightier  Charles — 
quitted  Flanders  to  take  up  his  quiet 
abode  at  the  monastery  of  Yuste ;  greeted 
on  his  long  and  wearisome  journey  across 
the  greater  portion  of  Sjiain  by  countless 
multitudes,  who  saw  in  him  the  aged 
soldier  of  the  cross,  who,  having  fought 
the  good  fight,  had  now  bequeathed  the 
trusty  brand  to  his  son,  with  solemn  charge 
never  to  sheath  it  until  the  heretic,  like 
the  Moors,  had  been  driven  from  Christ¬ 
endom. 

Charles  was  at  war  with  France  pre¬ 
viously  to  his  abdication ;  but  one  of  his 
last  acts  was  to  enter  into  the  treaty  of 
Vaucelles,  which  secured  a  truce  for  five 
years.  This  treaty  was,  however,  destined 
to  be  in  force  even  a  shorter  time  than  is 
usual  for  such  documents ;  t«»r,  by  the  |><*r- 
suasion  of  the  pope,  Paul  I\'.,  less  than 
five  months  passed  when  the  King  of 
France,  “with  the  Pope  for  one  of  his 
allies  and  the  Grand  Turk  for  the  other, 

firepared  to  make  war  on  the  most  Catho- 
ic  prince  of  Christendom.”  It  is  not  the 
least  curious  incident  of  this  strange  con¬ 
test  that  Alva,  now  Governor  of  Naples, 
fought  with  such  hearty  good-will  against 
the  holy  father,  that  but  for  Philip’s  op¬ 
portune  reconciliation  with  the  fiery  pon¬ 
tiff,  his  general  might  have  entered  Home, 
not  as  a  pilgrim,  but  as  victor.  Mean¬ 
while,  Philip  made  vigorous  preparations 
in  the  Low  Countries,  and,  anxious  to 
bring  England  into  the  war,  he  returned 
in  March,  1557,  after  more  than  eighteen 
months’  al)8ence.  On  this  occasion,  Philip 
and  Mary  paid  a  visit  to  the  city,  and 
Machin  records  that  they  w#re  “receyved 
wythe  grete  joye  and  plesur.”  If  the  joy 
were  real,  it  seems  very  probable  it  M  as 
OM'ing  to  the  rumors  generally  prevailing 
that  Philip  M'as  still  friendly  to  Elizabeth. 
It  was  certainly  believed  that  to  him  she 
owed  the  exchange  from  her  rigorous  con¬ 
finement  at  Woodstock  to  the  compara¬ 
tively  mere  surveillance  of  her  residence 
at  Hampton  Court,  and  subsequently  at 
Hatfield ;  while  to  Mary,  who  too  well 
knew  that  while  she  was  childless  Eliza¬ 
beth  M'as  viewed,  by  Catholics  as  M'ell  as 
Protestants,  as  the  heir  to  the  croM'ii,  she 
was  an  object  of  suspicion  and  aversion. 
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although  she  had  for  a  short  time  pre- 1 
viously  been  treated  with  imwonted  kmd- ! 
nean.  | 

After  a  residence  of  scarcely  four  months  ' 
in  England,  Philip  departed,  never  to  meet  ' 
his  neglected  wile  again,  and  never  again  I 
to  set  foot  in  England.  Not  improbably,  j 
he  anticipated  a  speedy  return ;  for  the  j 
health  of  the  queen  was  evidently  fast  j 
failing,  and  what  should  prevent  him  from  ^ 
seeking,  in  c-ase  of  her  death,  alliance  with  : 
her  sister  Elizabeth  ?  It  is  suggestive  to 
observe  the  marked  respect  with  which  j 
this  long-neglected  princess  was  treated 
during  his  short  stay,  and  the  deep  me¬ 
lancholy  which  all  along  marked,  with 
dee})er  shade,  Mary’s  gloomy  features. 

Philip  retunied  to  Hrusscls  with  his  con¬ 
tingent  of  English  troops,  who,  although  ' 
6uminone<l  to  fight  against  their  heredi- 1 
tary  foeman,  expressed  no  joy ;  and  with  j 
an  army  of  men  of  various  nations,  which  - 
he  placed  under  the  command  of  the  Duke 
of  Savov,  the  rejected  suitor  of  Elizabeth  j 
s<*t  forth  against  St.  (juentin.  The  story 
of  this  gallant  fight  is  told  at  length,  and 
most  spiritedly,  by.  Mr.  Prescott.  Never 
had  France  sustained  such  a  defe.at  since 
the  days  of  Ajrincour ;  and  the  huge  and 
hideous  Escori.al  still  bears  witness  to  the 
joy  of  Philip,  and  his  gratitude  to  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  on  whose  day  the  victory  was  won. 
“Is  Philip  at  Paris?’’  is  said  to  have  been 
the  inquiry  of  Charles,  when,  in  his  retreat 
at  Yuste,  he  heard  the  tidings.  “  Hut 
I*hilip  was  not  of  that  sanguine  temjs'r 
which  overlooks,  or  at  least  overleaps, 
obstacles  in  his  way ;  besides,  his  heteriv 
geneous  army  began  to  fall  out  among 
themselves,  M’hile  the  English  troops 
gnnlged  even  a  victory  in  which  they 
themselves  had  ]>ome  a  part,  bt*cause  it 
was  gained  for  the  hated  Spaniard.  They 
demanded  to  return  to  their  native  coun¬ 
try,  and  Philip  was  compelled  to  yield. 

Chafing  under  their  late  defeat,  the 
French,  under  conduct  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  now  att.ackcHl  Calais,  that  last  proud 
tro|)hy  of  our  forefiithers’  valor,  upon 
which  France  looked  “with  the  same 
feeling  with  which  the  Spanish  Moslems, 
when  driven  into  Africa,  looked  to  the  re¬ 
covery  of  their  ancient  possessions  in 
Granada;”  and  ill  fortified  .and  weakly 
defendeil,  in  six  days  it  fell  into  their 
hands.  Then  was  “  the  last  drop  poured 
into  the  already  full  cup,”  and  then  the 
national  spirit — the  resistless  spirit  of  the 
Englishman — arose.  What  was  it  to  them 


that  the  doting  wife  had  been  eager  to 
lay  her  whole  possessions  at  the  feet  of 
her  unworthy  himband  ?  Were  they, 
whose  fathers  so  long  ago  had  battled  for 
their  freedom,  to  be  the  mere  vassals  of 
an  alien  who  had  sought  to  overbear  them 
with  foreign  troops,  while  Calais,  defense¬ 
less  and  dilapidated,  was  suffered  to  be 
wrested  from  them?  They  had  borne 
much — they  could  bear  much — for  the 
spirit  which  had  been  crushed  on  Bos- 
worth  Field  was  only  slowly  reviving; 
even  religious  persecution,  in  its  ghast¬ 
liest  form,  had  been  endured.  But  Eng¬ 
land,  with  her  proud  memories  of  Creasy, 
Poictiers,  and  Agincour,  her  history 
stretching  back  to  times  more  remote 
than  Rome’s  earliest  days — apocryphal  as 
we  know  this  to  be,  but  not  the  less  influ¬ 
ential  to  our  forefathers,  who  actually 
based  solemn  i)oints  of  law  upon  it — 
should  «he  yield  homage  to  him,  M’ho 
could  win  a  signal  victory  for  himself^  but 
who  suffered  the  last,  the  very  last  trophy 
of  England's  proudest  triumphs  to  be 
snatched  away?  It  was  with  the  loss  of 
Calais  that  English  spirit  reviveil  again. 

As  the  summer  advanced,  Mary  was 
still  sinking;  on  the  30th  of  April  she 
made  her  will,  a  document  curious  alike 
for  the  strong  expre.ssion  of  her  religious 
feelings,  her  devoted  love  to  Philip,  and 
the  delusion  that  even  then  she  was  about 
to  give  an  heir  to  the  crown.  Philip  was 
now  expected,  and  orders  were  issiu*d  to 
the  lord-admiral  to  be  in  readim>ss.  But 
he  never  came ;  ami  the  news  of  the  de¬ 
cisive  victory  gained  by  Count  Egmont 
over  the  French  at  G-ravelines  probably 
.afforded  little  joy  to  the  dying  queen. 
But  death  now  began  to  be  strangely  busy 
.among  Philip’s  relations.  His  aunt,  the 
Dowager-Qtieen  of  France,  had  lately 
died  ;  on  the  2l8t  of  September,  Charles 
V.  was  gathered  to  his  fathers ;  and  just 
two  months  later,  Mary  ended  her  trou¬ 
bled  life.  It  was  proV>ably  owing  to  his 
seclusion,  which  continued  for  some  weeks 
after  he  leanit  of  his  father’s  death,  that 
Philip  was  not  aw.are  of  Clary’s  extreme 
<langer,  otherwise,  we  think,  he  would 
have  endeavored  to  h.ave  been  in  Eng¬ 
land  at  the  time  of  her  decease.  From 
the  Duke  of  Feria  he  had  learned  Eliza- 
l>eth’8  strong  tendency  to  heretical  opin¬ 
ions,  and  how  widely  they  had  spread 
among  the  j)eople,  he  w'as  well  aware  ;  it 
therefore  seems  to  ns  a  signal  providence 
that  the  death  of  the  father  should  by  so 
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short  an  interval  have  preceded  that  of 
the  wife  ;  and  thus  was  Elizabeth  able  to 
ascend  the  throne  unopposed,  and  to  sur¬ 
round  herself  with  Protestant  councillors, 
ere  Philip,  even  by  messaeje,  could  inter¬ 
fere.  Meanwhile,  the  people  stood  in 
hushed  exjwctation.  On  the  28th  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  Mary  added  a  codicil  to  her  will, 
in  which,  all  hope  of  an  heir  to  the  crown 
being  abandoned,  she  entreats,  with  sad 
earnestness,  her  “  next  heire  and  succes¬ 
sor”  to  permit  her  executors  to  carry  the 
provisions  of  her  will  into  effect.  “In 
It,”  as  Sir  F.  Madden  remarks,  “  we  evi¬ 
dently  discern  the  fear  of  one  who  doubted 
the  sincerity  of  her  successor.”  But  as 
the  provisions  of  the  will  applied  the 
greater  portion  of  the  bequests  to  con¬ 
vents,  and  for  masses,  they,  of  course, 
became  invalid  by  law.  Every  eye  was 
now  fixed  on  the  palace  of  St.  James, 
W’here  Mary  lay  sinking  into  death  ;  and 
the  people  anticipating  its  slow  approach, 
declared  it  had  already  taken  place,  for 
“  a  woman  was  sett  on  the  j)elerye  for 
sayyng  that  the  quen  was  ded,  and  her 
grace  was  not  ded  then.”  Five  days  af¬ 
terward  Mary  died,  and  Elizabeth  was 
proclaimed  by  a  concourse  of  nobles,  Cath-  ] 
olic  as  well  as  Protestant,  amid  the  wild¬ 
est  rejoicings.  “  Domino  factum  est 
istud^etest  mirabileocidin  nostrisf  was  the 
grateful  utterance  of  the  young  queen,  and 
throughout  her  long  reign  that  exulting 
text  was  the  legend  on  her  gold  coinage. 

Philip  received  the  news  of  Mary’s 
death  with  little  emotion.  The  accession 
of  Elizabeth  was  more  important  to  him ; 
and  “a  month  had  not  elaj>8ed  sin^je 
Mary’s  remains  were  laid  in  ^\  estminister 
Abbey,  when  the  royal  widower  made 
direct  offers,  through  his  ambassador, 
Feria,  for  her  hand.”  But  the  English 
queen,  “  the  true-hearted  English  queen,” 
as  Mr.  Prescott  terms  her,  just  crowned 
amid  the  rejoicings  of  Englishmen,  stood 
firm ;  and  while  she  sent  a  courteous  an¬ 
swer,  showed  by  her  earnest  efforts  in 
fiivor  of  Protestantism  that  her  decision 
M'as  made.  Philip  soon  after  sent  a  re¬ 
monstrance,  telling  her  that  unless  she 
openly  disavowed  the  proceedings  of  her 
parliament,  their  marriage  could  not  take 
place ;  and  then  Elizabeth,  with  much 
courtesy,  declined  his  proposals.  Thus, 
linked  m  marriage  Pliilip  and  Elizabeth 
were  not  destined  to  be;  but  linked  in 
political  affairs — great  antagonists  in  the 
stem  strife  of  Protestant  and  Catholic,  we 


shall  meet  them  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  Nor  is  it  improbable,  as  Mr.  Pres¬ 
cott  remarks,  “  that  feelings  of  a  personal 
nature  mingled  with  those  of  a  ]X)litical, 
in  the  long  hostilities  which  I’hilip  after¬ 
wards  carried  on  with  the  English  queen.” 
Philip  was  not  the  man  to  ])ardon  or  to 
forget  a  denial.  We  have  gone  over  this 
portion  of  Philip’s  history  more  at  length, 
because  we  feel  assured  that  a  just  view 
of  Mary’s  reign  is  most  important  for  a  due 
appreciation  of  that  of  her  great  succes¬ 
sor.  In  her  reign,  the  key-note  of  that 
lofty  tone  of  national  feeling  which  mani¬ 
fests  itself  so  nobly  throughout  th.at  of 
Elizabeth,  was  certainly  struck ;  and  the 
awakening  the  energies  of  a  great  people 
to  a  sense  of  their  mighty  power,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  due  to  Philip  of  Spain. 

A  very  interesting  chapter  on  the  latter 
days  of  Charles  concludes  the  first 
book ;  and  although,  as  Mr.  Prescott  re¬ 
marks,  “  the  subject  has  now  l>ecome  a 
thrice-told  tale,” — for  this  chapter,  he  tells 
us,  was  written  four  years  ago, — still  in  his 
hands  it  becomes  a  most  pleasant  one. 
While  giving  the  various  details,  with 
which  Mr.  Stirling,  and  M.  Pichot,  and 
Mignet  have  also  made  us  acquainted, 
^tlr.  Prescott  proves,  from  original  docu¬ 
ments,  the  deep  interest  Charles  still  felt 
in  public  affairs.  In  regard  to  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  but  most  solemn  act,  surely  too 
severely  termed  “  a  melancholy  farce”  by 
our  author,  the  celebration  of  his  own  ob¬ 
sequies  by  the  still  living  emperor,  Mr. 
Prescott  brings  forward  many  historical 
doubts,  although,  on  the  whole,  he  seems 
inclined  to  believe  that  })erhap8  some  cer¬ 
emony  of  the  kind  took  place,  bat  earlier 
than  the  day  assigned  to  it.  Soon  after 
the  day  usually  assigned,  Charles  became 
alarmingly  ill,  and  he  executed  a  codicil 
to  his  will,  in  which,  among  other  injunc¬ 
tions,  he  conjured  Philip  to  cherish  the 
Holy  Inquisition,  as  the  best  instrument 
for  the  suppression  of  heresy — “  so  shall 
you  have  my  blessing,  and  the  Lord  shall 
prosper  you  in  all  your  undertakings !  ” 
On  the  21  St  of  September,  feebly  attempt¬ 
ing  to  clasp  the  silver  crucifix  which  had 
belonged  to  the  empress,  “to  him  the 
memento  of  earthly  love,  as  well  as  hea¬ 
venly,”  and  earnestly  pronouncing  the 
words,  Jesus f  he  died. 

Tlie  second  book  commences  the  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  war  in  the  Netherlands  ;  an 
episode,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Prescott  remarks, 
in  Philip’s  history,  but  one  of  incalculable 
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Mademoiselle  de  Fayette,  who 
was  treated  by  Anne  of  Austria  with  the 
utmost  kindness,  jiassed  all  her  evenings 
with  the  princess.  She  heard  with  sorrow 
many  epigrams  and  jokes  on  the  subject  of  | 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  king  applied 
himself  at  that  time  to  business ;  every  one 
seemed  to  think  that  it  was  a  fancy  that  i 
would  not  last.  The  cardinal  was  severely 
censureil  for  many  high  fovors  granted  to 
several  officers  since  the  last  campaign, 
which  was,  in  fact,  reflecting  on  the  king, 
who  had  signed  and  granted  them.  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  la  Fayette  daretl  not  defend  the 
king,  for  fear  of  expressing  herself  with  too 
much  warmth,  but  she  undertook  the  just¬ 


ification  of  the  cardinal,  and  even  went  so 
fiir  as  to  praise  him.  She  recalled  to  the 
recollection  of  her  listeners  that  he  had 
founded  the  Academie  Franfaise  and  re¬ 
built  the  Sorbonne,  and  had  also  establish¬ 
ed  the  royal  printing-office;  that  he  had 
formed  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  that  he 
was  the  patron  of  all  great  artists,  and  of 
every  one  who  was  distinguished  for  real 
taleuts.  This  language  displeased  many 
of  the  circle,  and  was  applauded  by  others. 
It  was  faithfully  repeated  to  the  cardinal 
by  Chavigny,  who  concluded  that  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  la  Fayette  was  determined  to 
obtain  favor  and  protection  from  the  min¬ 
ister.  Ministers  m  power  are,  in  reality. 


importance,  producing  effects  which  have 
stretched  onwards  to  our  own  times,  and 
will  still  influence  future  generations.  He 
begins  his  narrative  with  a  masterly  view  of 
the  Netherlands  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  a  rapid  survey  of  the  policy  of  Charles 
V.,  with  his  ineffectual  endeavors  to  stay 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  and  nar- 
rates  the  murders  of  Egmont  and  Hoome, 
and  the  terrible  career  of  Alva.  The 
closing  chapters  are  devoted  to  that  most 
mysterious  incident  of  Spanish  history, 
the  imprisonment  and  death  of  Don  Car¬ 
los;  a  subject  which,  we  need  scarcely 
say,  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  dra¬ 
matist,  almost  as  much  as  the  historian. 
Bv  aid  of  the  valuable  documents  with 
wnich  a  most  extensive  search  has  supplied 
him,  ^Ir.  Prescott,  while  he  utterly  dis¬ 
proves  the  commonly  received  tale  of  the 
mutual  attaclunent  of  Isabella  and  her 
Bon-in-law',  shows  the  deep  hatred  that 
Philip  unquestionably  bore  to  his  son. 
From  various  testimonies,  he  proves  that 
Don  Carlos,  sickly  and  wayward  from  his 
birth,  was  of  a  tierce  and  haughty  tem¬ 
per  ;  that  when  seventeen  years  old,  he 


fractured  his  skull  by  a  severe  ffill ;  that 
he  was  trepanned,  as  the  only  means  of 
savinj^  his  life,  and  “  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  blow  did  permanent  in¬ 
jury  to  the  brain  ;”  for  many  instances  of 
his  strange  conduct  are  given.  But  then 
mere  insanity  would  excite,  even  in  Philip, 
pity  rather  than  hatred.  With  great  care 
and  skill  Mr.  Prescott  next  collects  all  the 
evidence  (much  of  it  most  contradictory) 
w’hich  he  can  obtain  upon  this  still  myste¬ 
rious  subject ;  and  although  he  leaves  un¬ 
determined  the  question  whether  Carlos 
was  murdered,  or  died  a  natural  death,  he 
concludes:  “  Yet,  can  those  who  reject  the 
imputation  of  murder  acquit  that  lather 
of  inexorable  rigor  towards  his  child  in 
the  measures  which  he  employed,  or  of  the 
dreadful  responsibility  which  attaches  to 
the  consequences  of  them?” 

We  close  these  volumes  with  much 
pleasure,  hoping  soon  to  receive  the  re¬ 
maining  portioi  of  this  valuable  history  ; 
meanw'hile  recommending  them  to  all 
our  readers  as  a  most  carefully  studied 
and  graphic  narrative  of  those  eventful 
times.  ' 
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much  less  arrogant  than  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed,  Perpetually  haunted  by  the  idea 
that  the  praises  accorded  their  measures 
must  be  interested,  they  rarely  take  per¬ 
sonal  credit  for  the  applause  they  deserve. 
Flattery  is  not,  therefore,  so  very  convinc¬ 
ing.  It  would  be  more  harmless,  perhaps, 
if  It  convinced  the  mind  entirely ;  at  least 
it  would  have  the  effect  of  rendering  the 
persons  to  whom  it  is  addressed  sincere  in 
their  belief  of  what  others  told  them.  But 
as  flattery  only  half  convinces  the  under¬ 
standing,  and  serves  to  increase  pride,  a 
general  want  of  confidence  Ls  the  conse¬ 
quence,  extending  to  every  one  and  every 
thing,  making  even  friendship  suspicious. 

As  the  queen’s  coterie  had  predicted, 
Louis  soon  wearied  of  an  application  that 
was  painful  to  him,  replaced  all  the  affairs 
of  state  into  the  hands  of  the  cardinal,  and 
determined  only  to  interfere  when  he  was 
obligeil,  as  a  mere  matter  of  form.  The 
same  day  the  Comte  de»la  Meilleraie,  a 
relative  of  the  cardinal,  informed  him  of 
the  pa-ssion  with  which  Mademoiselle  de 
la  Fayette  had  inspired  him,  and  of  Ws 
desire  to  obtmn  her  hand.  Tlie  cardinal 
entirely  aj)j>roved  the  proposal,  and  de¬ 
sired  La  Meilleraie  to  0})en  hLs  mind  to 
l^Iademoiselle  de  la  Fayette.  Never  for 
a  moment  doubting  a  favorable  reply,  the 
cardinal  acqumntetl  the  king  with  the  in¬ 
tended  proposal,  and  requested  his  consent 
to  the  union.  Louis  became  agitated,  and 
his  confusion  did  not  escape  the  lynx  eyes 
of  the  cardinal.  After  a  moment’s  silence, 
his  majestv  replied : 

“  Does  Niademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  her- 
^  self  desire  this  alliance  ?” 

“  Sire,  as  yet  we  are  unacquainted  with 
her  sentiments,  but  I  8up|M)se,  that  as  she 
has  formed  no  other  engagement,  she  will 
not  reject  a  proposal  wmich  must  aj)pear 
advantageous  in  every  point  of  view.” 

“  You  must  hear  her  answer,  and  then 
acquaint  me  with  it.” 

These  words,  pronounced  in  a  somewhat 
dry  manner,  confirmed  the  suspicions  of 
Richelieu.  He  said  no  more  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  but  proceeded  to  talk  of  other  things. 

The  cardinal  waited  jwitlently  the  report 
of  Chavngny,  and  when  he  was  informed 
by  him  that  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette 
ha<l  with  equal  jK)litene88  and  firmness, 
but  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  re¬ 
fused  this  brilliant  alliance,  the  cardinal, 
instead  of  appearing  amazed,  only  smiled. 

“  This  at  least  assures  me,”  said  he,  “  of 
an  intrigue  already  formed.  The  king  is 


in  love  with  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette, 
and  they  understand  each  other’s  feel¬ 
ings.” 

“  It  was  reported,  six  months  ago,  be¬ 
fore  the  last  campaign,  that  the  king  had  a 
penchant  for  her,  but  since  then  I  have 
heard  no  more  of  it.” 

“  I  tell  you  they  understand  each  other, 
and  the  profound  mystery  with  which  the 
king  acts,  proves  to  me  that  he  attaches 
more  importance  to  this  liaison  than  he 
ever  did  to  that  with  Mademoiselle  de 
Hautefort.” 

“  Does  your  eminence  then  suppose  that 
they  meet  in  private  ?” 

“  No,”  replies  the  cardinal,  “that  would 
be  «»  ptie  trop  fort  for  his  majesty.  lie 
would  reqiiire  an  age  to  advance  as  fivr  as 
that,  but  I  should  not  wonder  if  they  coi^ 
resjKjnded.” 

“  Every  one  praises  the  discretion  of 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette.” 

“  But  her  judgment  also  is  ])rai8ed ;  and, 
if  her  character  is  not  exaggerated,  she  is 
ambitious.  I  must  iK)sitively  have  a  pri¬ 
vate  interview  with  her  myself.” 

“  I  think  she  would  like  nothing  better. 
Her  admiration  for  your  eminence  is  her 
constant  subject  of  conversation.” 

“  Yes,  but  now  I  comprehend  her  mo¬ 
tive.  She  sees  she  couhl  not  reckon  on 
the  king  it*  I  were  op|)osed  to  this  liai¬ 
son.''' 

“  That  is  evi<lent.” 

“  If  in  reality  slie  shows  a  sincere  devo¬ 
tion  to  my  interest,  far  from  injuring,  I 
will  endeavor  to  serv’e  her.  The  difliculty 
is  to  find  an  op^x>rtunity  of  speaking  with 
her  privately  without  observation.” 

“  The  Count  de  Soissons  is  soon  to  give 
a  masked  ball ;  that  would  be  a  capital 
opportunity.” 

“No,  she  will  also  wear  a  mask,  and  in 
those  kind  of  interv  iews  one  must  observe 
the  face  and  the  working  of  the  features,  es¬ 
pecially  with  a  young  lady  who  has  only 
been  eight  months  at  court.  Besides,  the 
king  will  certainly  be  present  at  this  ball, 
ami  will  not  leave  her  side.  But  I  will 
have  her  watche«l,  and  a  favorable  moment 
shall  be  found  to  appoint  a  rendezvous 
with  her.” 

“  At  Paris  ?” 

“  Such  is  my  plan.  At  my  niece’s,  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Aiguillon.” 

“  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  has  too 
much  sense  not  to  see  at  once  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  that  may  result  from  such  a 
meeting.” 
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“Yes,  I  fancy  she  will  scarcely  disdiun  j 
or  reject  the  ofters  I  intend  making  her.”  ; 

Tims  the  greatest  geniuses  are  a{)t  to 
judge.  Entirely  carried  away  by  the  vor¬ 
tex  of  public  business,  and  guided  by  am¬ 
bition,  they  seldom  estimate  or  understand 
the  loftiness  of  feeling  and  perfect  «li8inter- 
esU‘dness  of  conduct  to  be  found  in  some 
characters. 

Generally  speaking,  this  unfavorable 
opinion  of  men  may  be  just ;  but  not  to 
allow  of  exceptions  is  to  overlook  all  that 
is  most  honorable  and  excellent  in  human  j 
nature.  It  is  calumniating  those*  privileged 
natures  that — to  the  honor  of  the  sjKJcies 
be  it  said — are  to  be  found  in  every  class. 

The  cardinal  hasteneil  to  inform  the  king 
of  the  reply  of  Mademoise*lle  de  la  Fayette. 
He  sawtnat  Ixmis’s  countenance  lighted  up 
at  the  news,  and  that  joy  glistened  in  his 
eyes.  He  did  not  apjtear  to  remark  this, 
and  left  the  king,  delighted  at  having  dis¬ 
covered  a  secret  that  he  intended  to  turn 
to  his  own  advantage. 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  having  been 
invited  to  breakftist  with  Madame  d’Ai- 
guillon,  was  received  with  imjyressement 
by  this  ladv,  whom  she  foun«l  alone. 
During  breulvfast,  the  duchess  nuulc  use  of 
all  the  flattery  she  deemed  most  likely  to 
gratify  Madeinoist*lle  de  la  Fayette.  Nei¬ 
ther  cart‘sses  nor  praises  of  her  beauty 
were  forgotten.  Her  jmlgment  was  com¬ 
mended,  and  her  future  triumphs  were 
confidently  anticipated  and  predicted. 
Then  the  tluchess  turned  the  conversation 
on  the  cardinal,  and  s{>eaking  with  more 
gravity,  she  said  that  she  was  aware  that 
on  many  occasions  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Fayette  ha«l  acted  as  his  champion.  Smil¬ 
ing,  and  aflecting  a  c'onfideiitial  air,  she 
adtled  that  the  cardinal  might  be  :m  im¬ 
placable  enemy,  but  he  was  at  the  same 
time  the  most  ardent  and  generous  of 
friends.  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  lis¬ 
tened  to  all  this  preamble  in  silence,  W'hen 
smhlenly  the  door  oj>ened,  and  Uichelieu 
hiinsi‘lf  ait|>eared.  She  rose,  and  was  about 
to  withdraw,  when  the  cardinal  and  the 
duchess  Iwth  insisted  on  her  remaining. 
They  all  seated  themselves,  and  the  con¬ 
versation  became  general.  At  the  end  of 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  servant  entered, 
aii«l  whis)>ering  something  to  the  duchess, 
she  asked  |)ermission  of  her  guests  to  re¬ 
tire  a  moment,  in  order  to  give  some  di¬ 
rections  in  another  room. 

“  Hesides,”  said  she,  addr<*ssing  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  la  Fayette,  “I  know  that  the 


cardinal  will  be  glad  to  have  a  little  pri¬ 
vate  conversation  with  you  about  that  poor 
Comte  de  la  Meilleraie,  whom  you  have  so 
cruelly  deprived  of  ho|)e.  Therefore  1 
will  leave  you  for  a  few  moments.” 

Saying  these  words  she  rose,  kissed 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  with  great 
tenderness,  and  withdrew.  Tlie  cardinal, 
now  alone  with  the  pretty  maid  of  honor, 
thus  began : 

“  I  have,”  said  he,  “  to  reproach  and 
thank  you.  I  know.  Mademoiselle,  with 
what  kindness  you  s}>eak  of  me,  and  in 
every  respect  I  am  most  anxious  to  see 
you  iK'come  a  member  of  my  family  ;  but 
the  ties  of  friendship  are  stronger  with  me 
than  those  of  blootL  I  wish  to  be  your 
friend.” 

Here  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  bowed 
with  great  resjK'ct,  but  did  not  reply. 

Courtiers  and  }K>liticians  are  excellent 
physiognomists,  and  as  they  generally  dis¬ 
believe  all  that  they  hear,  they  usually  are 
particularly  gratified  at  <ii8covering  what 
others  desire  to  conceal  from  them.  Tliey 
make  a  regular  study  of  the  expression 
of  the  features.  A  look,  a  motion,  the 
very  way  they  are  listened  to,  often 
reveals  to  them  more  than  indiscretion 
can  betray  or  ingenuity  discover.  The 
cardinal  saw  that  the  countenance  of 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  was  untrou¬ 
bled.  Her  perfect  calmness  and  dignity 
astonished  him.  The  ]>hrase  he  had  utter¬ 
ed,  “  I  wish  to  be  your  friend  ” — solemn 
words,  indeed,  from  the  mouth  of  Kichc- 
lieu — liad  caused  in  her  no  change  of  ex¬ 
pression!  Her  comjKised  demeanor  was 
in  the  eyes  of  the  cardinal  an  additional 
reason  for  completing  the  conquest  he  pro¬ 
jected.  He  had  before  much  desired  to 
gain  her  over,  but  now  he  attached  an  im¬ 
mense  importance  to  his  success.  To  fail 
would  at  once  be  unfortunate  and  unwor¬ 
thy  of  his  powers  of  influencing  those 
around  him.  What !  the  real  sovereign 
of  France,  the  cleverest  of  dijUotmtte*^ 
the  greatest  |>olitician  in  Europe,  not  ca¬ 
llable  of  gaining  over  a  girl  of  three-and- 
twenty,  without  experience?  He  must — 
he  would  obtain  her  confidence.  Any 
doubt  on  the  subject  was  insup{>ortuble. 
All  means  of  seduction  must  be  used — 
everj-  inducement  employed  to  insure  suc¬ 
cess. 

“.tVnd  you,”  said  the  cardinal,  after  a 
few  moments’  silence — “will  you  be  my 
friend?  You  have  no  father.  Will  you 
permit  me  to  replace  him  in  your  aftcc- 
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tion?  Will  you  profit  by  the  wisdom 
lonp  experience  has  taught  me,  and  allow 
me  to  guide  you  in  a  career  that  must  be 
strange  to  you,  and  where  everj’  path  is  so 
beset  with  difficulty  and  danger,  that  once 
to  lose  your  way  would  be  to  involve 
yourself  in  inextricable,  interminable  con¬ 
fusion  ?” 

“  Yes,  your  eminence,  this  is,  indeed, 
true  of  those  who  pursue  dark  and  tor- 
ttious  paths ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  fear 
when  one  treads  the  broad  and  open  high¬ 
way  at  noon-day,  determine<l  never  to 
deviate  from  the  beaten  track,” 

These  words,  pronounced  with  firmness 
and  becoming  dignity,  so  entirely  took  the 
cardinal  aba^  that  he  was  speechless.  Ilis 
eyes  rested  on  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette. 
Anger  and  indignation  soon  mingled  with 
his  surprise ;  yet  the  real  loftiness  of  soul 
she  had  disjfiayed,  the  disdain  with  which 
she  had  rejected  his  offers  of  friendship 
and  protection,  appeared  to  him  so  unac¬ 
countable,  that  he  could  only  imagine  she 
wished  to  extract  from  him  some  offer 
more  open  and  decided.  This  idea  gave 
him  courage  to  re-commence  the  attack. 

“Let  us  be  frank,”  said  he,  smiling.  “I 
know  all.” 

“  What  do  you  mean,  monseigneur  ?” 

“The  king  loves  you.  The  purity  of 
his  heart  and  his  principles  may  allow  you 
to  confess  it.  He  loves  you.  And  his  in¬ 
terest,  as  well  as  your  own  and  that  also 
of  the  state,  require  that  we  should  be 
friends.” 

“  To  what  sort  of  friendship  does  your 
eminence  allude?” 

“An  entire  confidence  on  your  part,  and 
an  active  acknowledgment  on  mine.” 

The  cardinal  was  on  the  point  of  pro¬ 
mising  her  titles,  estates,  and  pensions; 
but  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette,  who,  with 
downcast  eyes,  listened  to  him  in  silence, 
all  at  once  looked  up  fixedly  in  his  face. 
This  look  stopped  him  short.  He  felt  that 
he  must  be  very  cautious  in  what  terms 
he  ma<le  the  most  brilliant  offers  to  this 
lady — offers  which  he  had  made  to  so 
many  with  such  success,  without  hitherto 
experiencing  the  slightest  difficulty  as  to 
the  wording  of  them.  While  he  was  pre¬ 
paring  in  his  own  mind  a  set  speech. 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  addressed  him 
in  her  turn.  , 

“  Your  eminence,”  said  she,  “  can  only 
wish  me  to  give  my  personal  confidence — 
the  only  confidence,  indeed,  I  can  honor¬ 
ably  promise  to  make ;  but  I  have  no  se¬ 


crets.  My  heart  is  without  ambition,  and 
my  feelings  averse  from  any  concealment. 
Besides,  I  am  sure  that  your  eminence’s 
own  elevated  mind  will  at  once  under¬ 
stand  me  when  I  say  that,  if  ever  it  were 
the  plea.sure  of  his  majesty  to  repose  con¬ 
fidence  in  me,  there  is  no  temptation,  no 
power  upon  earth  that  would  induce  me 
to  betray  the  sacred  trust.” 

At  these  words  Richelieu  reddened,  but, 
suppressing  his  rising  anger  and  annoy¬ 
ance,  replied: 

“  The  confidence  of  a  great  king  can 
only  l)e  properly  accepted  when  that 
friend  to  whom  it  is  addressed  is  capable 
of  imparting  to  his  sovereign  the  best  and 
most  iLseful  counsel.  I  propose.  Mademoi¬ 
selle  de  la  Fayette,  to  render  you  capable 
of  imparting  such  advice,  because,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  your  natural  sense  and  pene¬ 
tration,  this  is  an  instance  in  which  expe¬ 
rience  alone  is  available.” 

“  But  does  not  your  eminence  think  that, 
rectitude  of  purpose — ” 

“  You  are  little  e.xperienced  in  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  courts,  and  perhaps  you  will 
discover  some  day  that  the  offer  of  my  es¬ 
teem  and  assistance  is  not  to  be  despised.” 

“No  one  can  attach  a  higher  price  than 
I  do  to  the  good  ojtinion  of  your  eminence; 
but  I  do  not  think  you  have  at  all  proved 
it  to  me  in  the  course  of  this  inter¬ 
view,  although  I  am  sure  I  have  tie- 
served  it.” 

“  I  have  only  one  more  word  to  add,” 
cried  the  cardinal,  quite  transjtorted  with 
rage ;  “  any  idea  of  favor  without  my 
support  and  protection  is  a  delusion.” 

“  I  cannot  believe  this,  my  lord,  for  in 
so  doing  I  should  degratie  both  our  illus¬ 
trious  sovereign  and  yourself.” 

“  Remember  what  I  have  said,  and  who 
I  am.  Think  of  the  future.  Compare  the 
fate  of  my  friends  and  of  my  enemies,  and 
choose.” 

“  I  think  only  of  my  duty.  When  this 
idea  alone  occupies  my  mind,  promises 
cannot  seduce,  or  menaces  intimidate.” 

At  these  words  the  cardinal  rose,  furious 
with  passion. 

“  You  are  young,”  said  he,  with  a  bit¬ 
ter  smile,  “  and  therefore  I  am  induced  to 
pardon  the  presumption  that  deludes  you 
— the  more  so  as  I  am  certain  of  soon 
curing  you  of  it.” 

Saying  these  words  he  abruptly  with¬ 
drew.  And  thus  ended  an  interview  where 
uprightness  and  virtue  had  disconcerted 
all  the  combinations  of  experience  and  all 
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the  artifices  of  the  most  consammate  in- 
triffuor  in  the  universe. 

Richelieu,  thoroughly  exasperated,  left 
the  apartment  with  the  firm  resolve  of 
ruining  her  who  had  dared  to  resist  and 
brave  his  authority  with  so  much  coolness 
and  firmness — her  who  had  actually  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  embarrassing  and  confounding 
him.  Long  experience  and  knowledge  of 
mankind  had  taught  him,  after  so  length¬ 
ened  a  conversation,  not  to  mistake  a  pos¬ 
itive  refusal  for  a  feigned  denial.  Mag¬ 
nanimity  may  be  attributed  to  presump¬ 
tion,  but  can  never  be  confounded  with 
artifice,  so  entirely  opposite  are  they  in 
character.  The  cardinal,  convinced  that 
he  could  never  seduce  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Fayette  by  promises,  only  now  considered 
how  he  might  best  banish  her  for  ever  from 
court.  There  was  a  courtier,  named  Bois- 
enval,  entirely  at  the  command  of  the  Car¬ 
dinal  de  Richelieu.  He  w’as  a  man  of  nar¬ 
row  mind,  very  intriguing,  extremely 
acute,  and  who  had  long  possessed  him¬ 
self  of  the  confidence  of  the  king  on  those 
subjects  that  he  wished  to  conceal  from 
the  cardinal  and  hb  other  favorites.  This 
was  know'n.  The  favorites  showed  him 
no  mercy,  the  cardinal  treated  him  in  pub¬ 
lic  with  the  utmost  contempt,  and  yet  the 
favor  Boisenval  enjoyed  only  increased. 
On  his  side,  Boisenval,  in  his  secret  inter¬ 
views  with  Louis,  expressed  the  greatest 
atiimosity  towards  Richelieu,  but  avouled 
abusing  either  his  heart  or  his  natural  cha¬ 
racter.  He  only  attacked  him  as  a  states¬ 
man,  and  he  even  admitted,  with  an  air  of 
irritation  and  vexation,  “  tlml  he  hdd  Eu¬ 
rope  in  his  hand."  Thus,  with  a  refine¬ 
ment  of  artifice,  he  managed  to  praise  him 
immoderately,  amid  expressions  of  vulgar 
virulence  that  amounted  to  nothing.  Such 
praise  was  not  suspected,  and  the  king 
good-naturedly  saw  only  ill-humor  in  his 
dislike  of  the  cardinal.  The  art  of  injuring 
and  of  destroying  reputations  by  praise  is 
so  well  understood  at  court  that  it  deceives 
less  there  than  elsewhere ;  but  the  contrary 
art  of  praising  under  the  semblance  of 
hatred  and  abuse  is  much  more  useful,  be¬ 
cause  less  general. 

Those  who  practise  it  must  be  acute, 
brusque,  often  coarse  in  their  language, 
and  possess  at  the  same  time  such  infinite 
tact,  as  renders  a  similar  line  of  conduct 
excessively  difficult  to  carry  out.  Boisen¬ 
val  ha<l  all  these  requisites.  He  had  re¬ 
ceived  his  instructions  from  a  great  master 
— ^this  master  being  Richelieu  himself — to 
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whom  he  had  entirely  sold  himself  with¬ 
out  any  creature  living  even  suspecting  it. 

The  cardinal  was  informed  by  Boisenval 
that  the  king  wrote  daily  to  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Fayette.  Soon  these  letters  were 
privately  brought  to  him,  and  he  read 
them  one  after  the  other.  They  were  ad¬ 
mirably  re-sealed,  and  no  one  suspected 
this  audacious  treachery.  The  cardinal 
could  not  but  admire  the  modest  and  fem¬ 
inine  grace  of  thb  correspondence — the 
angelic  character  and  noble  sentiments 
displayed  by  Mad^ioiselle  de  la  Fayette. 
He  saw  that  the  king  loved  her  passion¬ 
ately.  “  At  length,”  said  he  to  his  confi¬ 
dant  Chavigny,  “  the  king  loves  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life.  This  is  indeed  a  real 
attachment.  Who  knows  what  it  may 
lead  to  ?  We  must  speak  to  Caussin,  his 
confessor.” 

Caussin  was  confessor  both  to  the  king 
and  to  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette.  The 
cardinal  summoned  him,  and  evinced  the 
utmost  anxiety  upon  the  subject  of  the 
king’s  conscience.,  that  is,  on  account  of 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette.  Caussin  re¬ 
plied  with  good-hiunor  that  this  liaison 
was  entirely  innocent  and  very  useful  to 
the  king,  and  therefore  to  France,  and 
that  it  tended  to  make  the  king  and  queen 
much  more  friendly.  Notwithstanding 
these  assurances,  the  cardinal  retained  all 
his  scruples,  and  as  the  good  priest  con¬ 
tinued  to  reply  with  the  same  naivete,  he 
changed  the  subject,  and  spoke  to  him  of 
preferment,  offered  him  his  protection,  and 
proposed  making  him  a  bishop.  Caussin 
replied  with  equal  simplicity  and  good¬ 
feeling  that,  being  without  ambition,  he 
was  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  situation. 
He  withdrew,  leaving  Richelieu  highly 
discontented  and  annoyed. 

‘‘The  king  is  subjugated  and  at  the 
same  time  exalted,”  said  he  to  Chavigny. 
Maden\piselle  de  la  Fayette  is  a  romantic 
young  person,  full  of  sense,  energy,  and 
courage ;  Caussin  is  a  fool,  who  wants  no¬ 
thing.  All  this  is  very  embarrassing,  and 
I  must  consider  what  is  to  be  done.” 

Caussin  was,  in  fact,  very  ignorant  of 
the  refinement  of  feeling  that  it  suited  the 
cardinal  to  assume.  He  could  only  see  in 
this  intimacy  pure  attachment — a  virtuous, 
honorable  friendship.  Entertaining  no 
doubt  of  the  discretion  of  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Fayette,  and  only  occupied  wnth  the 
idea  of  effecting  a  reconcilement  between 
the  king  and  the  queen,  he  cared  little 
either  for  the  scruples  or  the  apprehen- 
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sions  of  the  cardinal.  He  exhorted  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  de  la  Fayette  to  remain  at 
court,  and  sincerely  reassured  her  on  the 
subject  of  scruples  he  did  not  compre¬ 
hend. 

One  morning  that  Richelieu  was  closet¬ 
ed  with  Boisenval,  this  latter  told  him 
that  the  king’s  passion  seemed  daily  to 
increase. 

“  But,”  said  the  cardinal,  “  do  you  not 
mistake  admiration  and  gratitude  for 
love  ?  Are  you  certain  that  feelings  ori¬ 
ginating  in  so  much  ptwity  have  really  be¬ 
come  the  violent  passion  yon  represent  ?” 

“Yes,  my  lord.  It  has  now  become  a  pas¬ 
sion  similar  in  character  to  any  other  pas¬ 
sion.  It  is  real  love,  with  all  its  agitations, 
torments,  and  miseries.  He  esteems  and  ad¬ 
mires  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  so  much, 
that  he  hides  his  feelings,  1  think,  from 
her;  but  he  is  not  deceived  himself,  al¬ 
though  he  will  not  quite  own  it  to  me.  I 
have  in  vain  endeavored  to  moderate  his 
passionate  ecstacies — I  have  in  vain  tried 
to  depreciate  the  merits  of  the  object  of 
his  admiration,  but  without  effect.  If  she 
is  not  spoken  of  with  enthusiasm  he  no 
longer  listims.  One  might  as  well  address 
him  in  an  unknown  tongue,  so  little  atten¬ 
tion  does  he  pay.  It  is  no  use  to  deceive 
our  eminence.  Notwithstanding  his  fee- 
leness,  his  virtue,  his  religion,  his  majes¬ 
ty  is  as  much  in  love  as  any 

The  cardinal  smiled. 

“Yes,”  added  Boisenval,  “this  is  in¬ 
deed  the  case.  Tnie  heroic  friendship  de¬ 
mands  a  certain  strength  of  character,  but 
love  requires  none  of  these  qualifications. 
It  is  certain  that  the  king  is  in  love.  He 
may,  from  habit,  call  this  love  by  the 
harmless  name  of  firiendship  ;  and,  as  far 
as  that  goes,  I  am  sure  he  never  could  for¬ 
get  himself  so  far  as  to  pronounce  the 
word  of  io»c.” 

“Never  mind.  We  must  havejCaussin 
infonned  of  this,  and  convince  him  that 
intimate  friendship  is  dangerous  between 
a  married  man  of  thirty-five  and  a  woman 
as  beautiful  as  an  angel.  I  will  give  him 
myself  a  little  lesson  on  the  subject.” 

“  It  is  very  commendable  that  a  prince 
of  the  Church  should  teach  a  humble 
priest  his  duty.  Besides,  all  the  world 
knows  your  eminence  is  as  great  a  theolo¬ 
gian  as  a  politicimi.” 

“Listen,  Boisenval.  What  we  have 
now  to  do  is  to  endeavor  to  cool  this  pas¬ 
sion  of  the  long’s,  pr  to  lower  in  his  oi)in- 
ion  a  woman  who  actually  disdains  riches. 


is  destitute  of  ambition,  and  asks  for  no¬ 
thing  either  for  herself  or  her  friends — 
who  is  quite  free  from  coquetry,  and  whose 
reputation  is  positively  above  all  suspicion. 
We  must  change  our  plan  of  action.  In 
future  you  must  endeavor  to  heighten  and 
to  inflame  the  imagination  of  the  king  on 
the  subject.” 

“  On  what  subject,  your  eminence  ?” 

“  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette,  of  course.” 

“  Can  vour  eminence  think  of  such  a 
thing?  What,  you  wish  then  to  serv'e 
her  whose  ruin  you  have  sworn  ?” 

“  It  is  her  ruin  that  I  am  meditating. 
If  you  second  me  well  it  is  certain,  and 
your  fortune  is  made — a  fortune,  let  me 
tell  you,  in  comparison  of  which  all  I  have 
ever  done  for  you  shall  be  as  nothing.” 

“  My  attachment — my  devotion — must 
suffice.” 

“  I  know  all  that,  Boisenval,  and  I  only 
say  this  to  encourage  you  in  case  you  need 
it,  which  I  do  not  think  you  do ;  but  I 
wish  to  show  you  the  immense  importance 
I  attach  to  this  service.” 

“  8])eak,  my  lord ;  only  tell  me  what  I 
most  do.” 

“  As  I  have  said :  excite  and  embolden 
the  king,  and  with  great  care  and  address 
renew  the  subject  of  your  former  dislike 
of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette.  Declare 
yourself  cured  of  all  unfavorable  impres¬ 
sions — say  that  she  has  gained  your  a<imi- 
ration — praise  her  excessively — show  a 
perfect  confidence  in  her  virtue  .and  that 
of  the  king — endeavor  to  augment,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  the  confidence  of  his  ni.ajestv  in  his 
own  principles.  Tliat  will  not  be  (iifliciilt, 
for  he  imagines  himself  possessed  of  a  vir¬ 
tue  beyond  all  temptation.  Does  he  show 
you  the  letters  of  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Rayette  ?” 

“  No,  your  eminence ;  but  when  he  be¬ 
lieves  me  to  have  become  her  adviser  I 
shall  obtain  even  this  confidence,  I  am 
sure.” 

“  Then  you  must  persuade  him  that  his 
love  is  fully  returned.” 

“  In  this  I  shall  speak  the  truth,  for  I 
verily  believe  that  it  is.” 

“  And  I  also,  but  she  re.ally  possesses 
great  elevation  of  character,  and  is  trou¬ 
bled  by  no  feminine  weakness.  Persuade 
the  king  to  receive  her  alone  ;  encourage 
him  in  making  more  private  assignations 
with  her;  and  that,  under  jirofessions  of  the 
most  boundless  and  inviolable  resf»ect  on 
his  side,  she  on  hers  should  confide  entirc- 
I  ly  in  his  honor  and  in  his  virtue.  He 
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will  never  betray  her  into  making  a  faux 
paa.  She  will  resist  with  firmness  every 
temptation  of  the  kind,  and  in  the  end  they 
will  quarrel.” 

“  I  understand  your  meaning.  This  plan 
of  your  eminence  could  only  have  been  con¬ 
ceived  by  a  mind  such  as  yours.  Yet  re¬ 
member,  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  con¬ 
fesses  herself  without  experience  in  these 
matters.  She  is  a  woman.  If  she  should 
be  led  astray — if  she  yielded — ” 

“  Should  such  an  event  occur  she  wdll 
never  forgive  herself,  and  w'ill  fly  far  from 
kings  and  courts  to  Ude  her  shame  in  sol¬ 
itude.” 

“  Hut  w'e  must  be  prepared  for  every 
emergency.  If,  however,  the  same  attach¬ 
ment  which  has  triumphed  over  her  vir¬ 
tue  should  induce  her  to  remain  ?” 

“  The  king,  naturally  religious  and  vir¬ 
tuous,  would  never  live  in  such  open 
scandal ;  it  would  be  unbearable  to  him. 
With  his  respect,  all  his  love  for  her  would 
cease.  Now  he  is  in  a  state  of  enthusLas- 
tic  enthrallment ;  but  once  let  him  cense 
to  esteem  her,  reinprse  and  disgust  would 
replace  every  other  sentiment.  I  rejMjat, 
that  I  am  certain  Mademoiselle  de  la  F.a- 
yette  will  sacrifice  every  thing  to  her  sense 
of  duty.” 

“  Hut  this  very  resistance  will  only  in¬ 
crease  the  king’s  admiration,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  power  she  possesses  over 
him.” 

“  On  the  contrary,  the  king,  ashamed 
of  his  increasing  weakness,  will  be  less  dis¬ 
posed  to  admiration.  He  wall  fancy  her 
resi8t.ance  arises  from  want  of  affection  to 
him,  and  his  passion  will  cool  in  conse¬ 
quence.  Hesides,  if  the  king  presumed  so 
for  as  to  make  her  any  dislionorable  pro¬ 
posals,  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette,  awak¬ 
ened  to  the  true  sense  of  his  melings,  will 
avoid  him,  the  king  would  then  become 
embarrassed,  mourn,  weep,  and  end  by 
soon  forgetting  her.” 

“I  see  that  the  chances  are  wdth  us. 
Your  plan  is  admirable.  I  will  perform 
my  part  with  all  the  dexterity  I  possess, 
and  shall  soon  return  to  give  your  emi¬ 
nence  some  account  of  what  I  have  done, 
for  I  am  confident  beforehand  we  shall 
succeed.” 

“Do  not  hurry  yourself;  be  cautious, 
precipitate  nothing.  The  art  of  insinua¬ 
tion  requires  amjde  time  for  operation. 
When  wliat  you  say  does  not  appear  to 
convince,  let  the  subject  drop,  and  appear 
not  to  care  about  it.  Endeavor  another 


time  to  renew  the  discussion  under  a  fresh 
form,  liecollect  that  the  most  ignorant 
of  princes  are  generally  well  versed  in 
some  commonplace  maxims  that  are  ever 
present  in  their  minds,  and  by  which  they 
never  fail  to  be  guided  on  particular  occa¬ 
sions.  For  instance,  they  are  all  aware 
that  those  who  wish  to  gain  favor  invari¬ 
ably  flatter  their  p<as8ions ;  such  direct 
means  are  therefore  best  avoided.  Try  to 
escape  this  suspicion  by  not  alw.ays  agree¬ 
ing  w'ith  the  king’s  opinions ;  but  disagree 
w'ith  a  certain  discretion.  Appear  rigid 
in  your  general  principles,  but  affect  to  be 
led  away  by  excess  of  zeal  in  particular 
instances.  I  am  now,  Hoisenval,  unfold¬ 
ing  to  you  some  pages  of  my  own  system. 
As  you  are  young,  and  naturally  }x>s8es8 
tact  and  intelligence,  I  leave  you  to  profit 
by  the  revelation  of  these  mysteries.  An 
intimacy  with  a  prince,  at  once  feeble  and 
suspicious,  who  is  known  to  be  governed  by 
favorites,  is  an  admirable  school  to  exer¬ 
cise  and  perfect  your  naturally  acute  intel¬ 
lect.  What  art,  precaution,  prudence, 
pliability,  and  judgment  are  necessary ! 
The  ascendency  you  possess  must  be  kept 
out  of  sight,  for  you  would  never  be  par¬ 
doned,  or  oven  have  a  clnuice  of  ultimate 
success,  if  you  presumed  prematurely  upon 
it  so  much  as  to  allow  your  influence  to 
become  visible  to  the  object  you  desire  to 
govern ;  but  when  at  hist  you  feel  your 
l>ow'er  thoroughly  established,  then  auda¬ 
city  may  take  the  place  of  more  cautious 
measures.  You  may  then  boldly  display 
your  influence  before  all  the  w'orld,  as  no 
authority  can  be  real  without  a  certain 
notoriety  and  eclat.''* 

Thus  Kichelieu,  in  the  privacy  of  his 
own  apartments,  unfolded  to  his  pliant 
confidant  the  inmost  secrets  of  liis  dexte¬ 
rous  and  ambitious  soul. 

Hoisenval  observed  his  directions  with 
the  utmost  exactness,  and  by  exciting  the 
king’s  passions  he  contrived  in  a  few 
months  to  gain  his  entire  confidence. 
Louis  was  compelled,  in  his  intercourse 
with  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette,  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  very  strictest  rules  of  propri¬ 
ety,  and  suffered  tortures  from  the  gallmg 
restraint  he  endured.  He  particularly  com¬ 
plained  to  Hoisenval  of  the  reserve  and 
ibrmality  of  their  interviews,  to  which 
complaints  his  confidant  replied,  tliat 
when  he  lelt  assured  of  entirely  possessing 
the  heart  of  her  he  loved,  it  was  very 
easy  to  obtain  all  else  he  desired,  and  that 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  would  soon 
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be  prevailed  on  to  meet  him  privately  ! 
and  alone.  The  king,  convinced  by  what  ' 
he  said,  now  gave  himself  up  to  the  most  j 
flattering  and  intoxicating  hopes  of  suc¬ 
cess.  One  evening,  in  the  queen’s  apart- 
ment,  the  king  led  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Fayette  to  a  window  that  stood  open  on  I 
account  of  the  heat,  and  leaning  with  her 
on  the  balcony,  thus  addressed  her  : 

“  You  know,”  said  he,  “  all  the  respect 
I  feel  for  you,  and  the  power  that  your 
very  look  exercises  over  me.  A  brother 
is  allowed  to  embrace  a  beloved  sister — 
a  brother’s  feelings  could  scarcely  be  more 
pure  than  those  I  feel  towards  you — but' 
your  eyes  looked  disapproval,  and  I  sub¬ 
mitted.  Let  me  confess,  also,  that  when  I  i 
gazed  on  the  freshness,  the  youthful  pur¬ 
ity  of  that  face,  ’the  delicacy  of  those 
brilliant  cheeks,  I  felt  that  even  the  chast¬ 
est  kiss  would  be  a  profanation.  At  least, 
let  the  sacrifice  I  have  made  of  my  own 
feelings  be  appreciated,  and  gain  for  me, 
in  return,  your  fullest,  your  most  unre¬ 
served  confidence.” 

“  Ah !”  replied  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Fayette,  “that  confidence  has,  you  well 
know,  long  been  yours,  I  might  distrust 
myself,  but  you,  sire,  never — never !” 

“  How  happy  you  make  me  1”  exclaimed 
the  king.  “  But,  remember,  that  to  lose 
your  good  opinion  now,  after  what  you 
have  said,  would  make  me  the  most  un¬ 
fortunate  of  mortals.  I  flatter  myself  that 
I  understand  yottr  attachment  towards 
me ;  but  how  can  words  express  what  I 
feel  towards  you  /  How  can  I  describe 
that  which  is  without  bounds  or  limits  ? 
For  instance,  you  can  exist  without  me — 
you  are  sust.ained  by  the  inherent  dignity 
of  your  own  character — you  find  amuse¬ 
ment  in  your  various  accomplishments; 
but  I- — I  am  nothing  without  you — I  am 
a  mere  blank — I  live  only  for  you  and  by 
you — have  no  idea  that  is  my  own,  not 
a  sentiment  that  does  not  emanate  from 
you ;  it  is  your  mind  that  guides  me,  your 
soul  that  arouses  me ;  there  is  to  me  an 
indescribable  charm  in  the  idea  that  all 
my  good  actions  are  dictated  by  your  de¬ 
sire  and  spring  from  your  heart.  Ah  !  I 
no  longer  fear  flattery,  for  when  I  am  ap¬ 
plauded,  I  feel  that  your  praise  alone 
meets  my  ears.  Oh !  give  yourself  up  to 
me,  then,  without  constraint,  for  if  even 
doubtful  of  me,  you  may  surely  rely  on 
virtue  itself,  of  whom  you  are  the  living 
representative.” 

In  this  speech  there  was  as  much  art  as 


passion.  Louis  wished  to  prepare  the 
mind  of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  for 
the  strangest  proposition.  Carried  away, 
seduced  as  it  were,  by  his  love  for  her, 
and  encouraged  by  the  artful  insinuations 
of  Boisenval,  he  had  conceived  the  most 
audacious  hopes ;  or,  to  express  it  better, 
he  no  longer  doubted  the  ultimate  success 
of  his  desires,  or  of  her  acquiescence  in 
the  demand  he  was  about  to  make.  N ever- 
theless,  he  hesitated — some  further  time 
elapsed — but  a  fortnight  after  the  queen’s 
confinement,  being  much  urged  by  Boisen¬ 
val,  he  determined  to  delay  no  longer  the 
execution  of  his  plan.  One  morning,  in 
the  queen’s  boudoir,  at  the  end  of  a  con¬ 
versation  with  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fa¬ 
yette,  Louis  said  that  he  had  a  favor  to 
ask  of  her. 

“  I  shall  be  but  too  delighted  to  grant 
it,”  replied  she ;  “  but  how  comes  it  that 
I  should  not  have  already  anticipated  any 
thing  depending  on  me  that  could  gratify 
you  ?” 

“  What  I  desire  depends  entirely  on 
yon.  Will  you  promise  not  to  refuse 
me?” 

“  Is  my  promise  necessary  ?” 

“  Well,  but  give  me  your  word.” 

“  Sire,  I  give  it  you  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart — only  tell  me  what  you  wish.” 

“Not  now — it  would  require  too  long 
an  explanation  ;  I  will  make  my  request  in 
writing,  an(Lyou  shall  receive  a  letter  this 
evening;  but  remember,  you  have  given 
me  your  word,  and  to  withdraw  it  would 
plunge  me  into  utter  misery  and  despair.” 

Saying  these  words,  the  king  left  her. 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  felt  sur¬ 
prised  but  not  uneasy.  The  notion  that 
the  king  was  capable  of  making  an  im¬ 
proper  proposition  never  for  a  moment 
entered  her  mind ;  yet  still  she  felt  the 
I  greatest  curiosity  to  know  what  this  se- 
j  cret  might  be.  She  formed  a  thousand 
different  conjectures  th.at  were  each  fur- 
'  ther  than  the  other  from  the  tnith.  At 
I  length,  on  entering  her  room  at  night,  she 
I  found  a  letter  from  the  king.  She  hastily 
I  tore  it  open,  and  read  what  follows  with 
j  feelings  of  the  most  painful  astonishment : 

“  If  the  sentiments  of  attachment  we 
I  feel  towards  each  other  were  of  a  more 
I  commonplace  nature — if  you  did  not  al- 
'  ready  read  my  heart  as  in  a  glass — the 
proposal  I  am  about  to  make  might  ap¬ 
pear  imprudent,  and  even  improper ;  but 
you  know  beforehand  that  it  is  impossible 
for  you  to  be  imprudent  with  me,  and  that 
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at  least  the  sentiments  I  feel  deserve  to  be  |  so  lonj?.  But  how  shall  I  reply  to  him  ? 
rewarded  with  all  the  abandon  of  the  ;  lie  will  be  irritated — ^he  will  be  in  de- 
most  unlimited  conti<lence.  Did  I  say  spair!” 

unlimited  ?  Yes,  such  should  you  feel  to-  This  idea  deprived  Mademoiselle  de  la 
wards  me  ;  for  can  you  be  inrnorant  of  the  Fayette  of  all  her  presence  of  mind,  and 
purity,thedelicacyofmy  devotion  towards  surmounted  every  other  consideration, 
you,  and  the  absolute  |)ower  you  exercise  Irrevocably  determined  never  to  grant 
over  me  ?  Can  you  be  ijjnorant  of  the  !  any  concession  unworthy  of  herself  she 
fact,  that  if  even  for  a  moment  you  were  ^  sought  every  means  to  render  as  gentle  as 
called  on  to  repress  an  involuntary  feel-  \  possible  the  dreadful  blow  she  was  about 
ing,  ojie  single  glance  would  sutlice  ?  to  inflict.  Again  and  again,  with  tears 

“  For  two  years  I  have  adored  you  and  flowing  down  her  cheeks,  she  read  and  re- 
you  only,  and  twice  only  during  that  read  this  passage  of  his  letter :  “Tore- 
whole  ])eriod  have  ^  been  able  to  address  fuse  me  would  an  insult ;  it  would  rend 
you  alone,  and  to  chance  only  did  I  even  my  verj’  soul,  and  destroy  every  ho|)e  I 
then  owe  this  inexpressible  happiness.  It  liave  ot  happiness.”  “  Ilis  attachment  to 
is  iinj>ossiblo  for  me  longer  to  endure  ;  me,  .after  all,”  said  she,  “  will  only  serve 
this  odious  constraint.  I  have  arranged, ;  to  make  him  miserable.  Ah !  would  to 
therefore,  iny  hunting-scat  at  Versailles  as  Heaven  that  I  might  sacrifice  for  him  my 
much  in  .accordance  with  j^our  taste  as  it  peace — my  happiness — nay,  even  life  it- 
is  possible.  There  you  M'dl  find  flowers,  a  self!  But  my  reputation — his  own — my 
garden,  fields  and  woods.  Come,  then,  honor — to  encourage  an  adulterous  pas- 
embellLsh  this  abode  with  your  jiresence,  sion — to  give  to  all  France  the  spectacle 
and  let  us  de<licate  it  as  a  temple  to  frien<l-  j  of  such  an  outrageous  scandal — to  play 
shij) !  Bring  with  you  any  friends  you  I  the  ignominious  part  of  a  royal  mistress — 
please — and  we  will  there  pass  together  i  at  least  to  act  as  if  I  were  such,  and  ex- 
three  or  four  days  in  every  week.  There  j  pose  myself  to  become  the  object  of  uni- 
we  can  converse  unmolest e«l.  Thus  my  j  versal  and  just  contempt  —  no !  I  will 
happiness  will  be  jHJrfected,  and  you  will  never  consent  to  such  degradation — my 
increase  my  gratitude  a  thousand-fold,  j  reason  revolts — my  feelings  abhor  the 
What  do  you  fear — the  voice  of  calumny  ?  very  idea !” 

It  would  not  presume  to  attack,  and  could  j  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  passed  the 
never  injure  you.  In  a  word,  I  rely  on  j  night  in  the  utmost  agitation,  determined 
the  fulfiliment  of  your  promise,  because  I  ■  to  fly  at  all  haz:»rds,  but  undecided  how 
am  sure  that  you  are  certain  of  my  prin-  to  break  her  resolution  to  the  king.  She 
ciples  .and  my  honor.  To  refuse  me,  then,  meditate<l  the  most  absolute  self-sacrifice, 
would  only  be  to  insult  me ;  it  would  rend  ;  but  her  rebel  heart  refused  compliance, 
my  very  soul,  .and  destroy  every  hope  I ;  Louis  XIII.,  by  his  gentleni*gs  and  his 
have  ot  happiness.”  |  constancy,  had  entirely  gained  the  affeo- 

When  she  had  finished  reading  this :  tion  of  the  lovely  maid  of  honor.  She 
letter.  Mademoiselle  «le  la  Fayette  was  ut- 1  trembled  at  the  idea  of  the  grief  he  would 
terly  confounded.  The  fatal  veil  which  ;  suffer,  and  yet  she  had  already  registered 
had  so  long  concealed  the  truth  suddenly  ■  a  solemn  vow  to  renounce  the  world  and 
fell  from  her  eyes.  There  was  no  longer  j  her  liberty,  and  bury  herself  in  a  convent 
any  attempt  at  deception — all  further  de-  j  where  she  had  been  educated.  One  idea 
lusion  was  im|)ossible ;  this  letter,  and  the  '  alone  served  to  mitigate  her  sufferings :  in 
feelings  that  dictated  it,  were  not  to  be  |  her  retreat  she  might  see  and  even  love, 
misunderstood.  |  without  scruple,  the  mon.arch  who  adored 

“Merciful  Heavens!”  cried  she,  “with  her — she  might  still  guide  him  by  her 
what  a  tone  of  authority  and  assurance  he  counsel,  and  support  him  by  her  own 
proj)O80s  to  dishonor  me  !  This  is,  then,  courage.  When  she  had  fully  determined 
the  attachment  I  believed  to  be  so  pure !  her  plan  of  action,  she  took  up  her  pen. 
What !  does  he  suppose  that  I  could  en-  and  thus  addressed  the  king  : 
c«>urage  an  adulterous  passion?  Wretch  i  “Your  m.ajesty  desires  that  our  inter- 
that  I  am.  I  have  already  deceived  my- 1  views  should  no  longer  be  in  the  presence 
self  into  sharing  it ;  and  now,  when  I  re-  of  witnesses  who  might  observe  us.  Be- 
member  the  many  passionate  interviews  fore  knowing  what  was  required  of  me,  I 
that  have  passed  between  us,  it  seems  im-  promised  to  grant  all  that  was  asked.  I 
possible  that  I  could  have  deluded  myself;  will  not  withdraw  my  word,  but  I  only 
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presume  to  entreat  your  majesty  the  liber-  be  extremely  imprudent  to  surrender  up 
ty  of  selecting  the  spot  where  these  pri-  a  fortune  unadvisedly,  the  loss  of  which 
vate  interviews  are  to  be  held.  In  eight  might  afterwards  be  a  subject  of  eternal 
days  the  place  where  I  intend  to  receive  regret.  But  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette 
you  will  be  prepared,  and  then  and  there  insisting,  Madame  de  Beaumont  at  length 
1  shall  expect  you.  Your  majesty  will  accepted  her  otter,  on  one  condition— that 
then  judge  of  the  extent  of  my  attach-  whenever  she  wished  to  resume  her  fer¬ 
ment,  and  of  the  unbounded  devotion  of  tune,  it  was  always  to  remain  at  her  dis- 
my  heart.”  posal. 

After  having  written  this  letter,  she  The  maid  of  honor  kissed  her  cautious 
sent  a  messenger  to  her  friend  Madame  friend,  and  the  next  day  signed  the  pajiers, 
de  Beaumont,  to  beg  her  to  come  to  her  by  which  she  made  over  to  her,  in  testi- 
room,  having  something  of  importance  to  mony  of  the  friendship  she  bore  her,  the 
communicate.  The  marchioness  came,  full  and  entire  possession  of  all  she  pos- 
and  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette,  having  sessed  in  lands,  castles,  and  houses, 
made  her  promise  inviolable  secrecy,  con-  Every  thing  being  arranged,  Mademoi- 
fided  to  her  the  project  she  meditated.  She  selle  de  la  Fayette  found  herself  for  a  mo- 
only  said  that,  tired  of  the  court  and  of  the  ment  alone.  A  kind  of  horror  came  over 
world,  she  wished  to  leave  them  for  ever,  her — she  dreaded  reflecting  on  the  vast 
Her  friend  could  not  restrain  her  tears  at  sacrifice  she  was  about  to  make.  “Alas !” 
the  idea  of  a  creature  so  young,  so  beau-  said  she  to  herself,  “  it  is  no  real  feeling  of 
tiful,  and  of  such  an  exalted  character,  religion  that  leads  me  to  embrace  a  life  of 
burying  herself  in  a  cloister.  She  vainly  holiness — mine  is  not  a  sincere  call  — 
endeavored  to  combat  her  project.  All  worldly  and  profane  feelings  have  induced 
she  said  was  heard  with  calmness,  but  me  to  take  this  measure ;  but  at  least  my 
she  could  not  succeed  in  shaking  the  reso-  life  has  been  innocent — my  conscience,  I 
lution  of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette.  hope,  is  still  pure — religion  will,  I  trust, 
“Before  I  retire  for  ever  from  the  heal  the  wounds  of  my  lacerated  heart, 
world,”  said  she  to  her  friend,  “I  have  and  once  within  the  sacred  walls  of  that 
one  entreaty  to  make — one  favor  to  beg.”  holy  retirement,  I  shall  hope  to  reap  the 
“  Tell  me,”  said  Madame  de  Beaumont,  fruits  of  the  sacrifice  I  make  to  my  love. 
“  only  tell  me  what  it  is.  I  shall  always  Yes,  I  can  no  longer  deceive  myself;  what 
be  too  happy  to  serve  yon  ;  but  especially  1  feel  for  the  king  is  love — pure,  it  is  true, 
now,  tmder  present  circumstances.”  but  no  less  ardent  and  passionate  love. 

“  Then  you  will  promise  to  do  what  I  O  my  God  !”  she  cried,  “  I  feel  too 
ask  ?”  plainly  that  worldly  motives,  however  no* 

“  Is  my  promise  necessary —  can  you  ble  or  generous  they  may  be,  are  not  suffi- 
doubt  me  ?  Must  I  swear  to  do  what  you  cient  to  elevate  the  mind  above  vain  and 
desire  to  satisfy  you  ?”  worldly  regrets.  But  do  Thou  bless  my 

“Well,  then,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  resolves,grantthat  religion  may  henceforth 
want.  I  am  rich,  as  you  well  know.  My  in  reality  become  my  aim,  faith  my  support, 
mother  left  me  a  large  fortune  ;  my  aunt,  and  that  a  holy  peace  may  be  my  recom- 
too,  who  is  lately  dead,  bequeathed  all  pense  I” 

she  had  to  me.  But  now,  of  what  use  is  A  few  days  after.  Mademoiselle  de  la 
all  this  to  me  f  My  jewelrv  is  sufficient  Fayette  begged  for  a  few  moments’  audi- 
to  pay  those  charities  which  t  promised  to  ence  with  the  queen.  It  was  at  once 
bestow.  I  have  already  sold  all  my  trin-  granted.  When  they  were  alone,  the 
kets,  in  order  to  make  over  the  amount  to  maid  of  honor  entreated  her  royal  mistress 
the  hospital  of  the  convent  I  am  to  in-  not  to  divulge  for  forty-eight  hours  the 
habit.  You,  my  dear  friend,  are  poor,  and  secret  she  was  about  to  reveal.  Anne  of 
this  poverty  may  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  Austria  pledged  herself  to  do  as  she  re- 
your  marriage.  I  entreat  you,  therefore,  quested,  and  IVIademoiselle  de  la  Fayette 
to  accept  my  whole  fortune — it  is  wholly  then  told  her  that  before  the  expiration 
at  your  disposal — take  it  for  my  sake.”  of  that  time  she  would  be  in  a  monastery. 

Madame  de  Beaumont,  however,  firmly  The  sorrow  of  the  queen  was  only  equalled 
refused  this  generous  offer.  She  repre-  by  her  surprise.  'ITje  maid  of  honor  did 
seated  to  her  that  all  her  projects  were,  not  mention  the  king’s  letter,  and  the  queen 
as  yet,  but  in  embryo ;  that  she  might  fancied  that  she  was  induced  to  make  such 
still  change  her  mind ;  and  that  it  would  a  sacrifice  from  the  doubts  she  entertained 
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of  her  own  powers  of  resistance.  Anne  of 
Austria  did  not  utter  a  syllable,  but,  ten¬ 
derly  embracing  her,  held  her  for  some 
moments  in  her  arms — a  mute  but  eloquent 
expression  of  her  adnui'ation  and  of  her 
gratitude. 

Nevertheless,  the  queen  felt  herself  call¬ 
ed  upon  to  recapitulate  every  possible  ar¬ 
gument  against  the  sudden  resolution  she 
was  about  to  adopt ;  and  perhaps  did  so 
the  more  willingly,  seeing  beforehand  that 
every  word  she  uttered,  and  eveiy  repre¬ 
sentation  she  made,  would  be  useless. 
Their  interview  was  tender  and  affection¬ 
ate  ;  the  (jueen,  no  longer  jealous  of  the 
iuduenco  of  this  sweet  girl,  saw  in  her 
only  the  generous,  disinterested  friend  of 
her  husband.  She  implored  her,  with  the 
utmost  sincerity,  to  receive  the  king  at  the 
convent,  and  to  continue  to  give  him  those 
counsels  which  had  hitherto  been  so  ser¬ 
viceable  to  him.  She  also  promi.sed  to  go 
and  see  her  herself.  This  interview  raised 
the  spirits  of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette ; 
fur  nothing  is  more  gratifying  than  marks 
of  esteem  from  those  we  respect  and  honor. 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  returned  to 
her  room  to  write  a  few  lines  to  the  king, 
appointing  to  meet  him  tlte  next  day  in 
the  |)arlor  of  the  convent  of  St.  Mary,  at 
Paris,  where  he  knew  that,  according  to 
the  custom  of  that  day,  she  otlen  retired 
for  devotional  purposes. 

The  kuig  was  surprised  and  annoyed ; 
the  austerity  of  the  convent,  and  the  idea 
that  a  double  lattice  of  iron  would  sepa¬ 
rate  him  in  tliis  tete-a-tete  from  his  love, 
was  excessively  disagreeable  to  his  feel¬ 
ings  ;  but  be  could  not  but  admire  her  in¬ 
genious  modesty  in  the  choice  of  a  ren¬ 
dezvous  so  divested  of  all  scandal.  He 
never  dreamed  of  any  thing  further  ;  he 
never  entertained  the  slightest  suspicions 
of  the  sacrifice  she  meditated  ;  he  already 
anticipated  the  pleasure  he  should  experi¬ 
ence  m  an  unreserved  conversation  with 
her,  and  flattered  himself  that,  in  time,  he 
might  persuade  her  to  meet  him  else¬ 
where. 

Every  thing  was  arranged  for  the  dejiart- 
ure  of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette.  All  at 
once  she  recollected  that  one  last  sacrifice 
yet  remained  to  be  performed — the  letters 
of  the  king  remained  still  untouched.  She 
took  a  tajier,  opened  the  casket  which  con¬ 
tained  them,  and  set  fire  to  the  whole;  her 
heart  was  ready  to  break  as  they  lay  burn¬ 
ing  before  her.  It  seemed  'as  if  all  her 
dreams  of  happiness,  all  the  chimeras  on 


which  she  had  so  long  lived,  perished  with 
them.  She  sat  immovable — statue-like — 
before  the  burning  pile,  contemplating  its 
destruction  with  a  mute  despair.  After 
some  time  she  broke  silence :  “  Thus,” 
cried  she,  “  do  I  consummate  the  sacrifice ! 
These  tender  protestations,  these  vows  of 
eternal  love  and  constancy,  have  ended  in 
nothing  but  flames  and  smoke !  Naught 
remains  but  a  tew  ashes.  Such  are,  alas  1 
but  too  otlen  the  hite  of  all  the  happiest 
delusions  of  this  world !” 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  remained 
absorbed  in  grief  until  the  break  of  day. 
As  soon  as  the  sun  rose  she  descended 
from  her  room  without  making  any  noise, 
found  the  carriage  wliich  was  in  waiting 
to  receive  her,  and  departed  for  the  con¬ 
vent  she  had  selected  as  her  future  home. 
She  was  fully  expected,  and  all  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  her  reception.  She  passed  the 
remainder  of  the  night  in  prayer,  and  in 
endeavoring  to  calm  the  mental  agony  she 
endured.  She  was  overcome  by  fatigue 
and  agitation,  but  her  resolution  was  un¬ 
changed.  It  was  no  consciousness  of  guilt 
that  had  led  her  to  take  refuge  within 
those  sacred  walls.  Pure  in  mind,  and 
unblemished  in  reputation,  she  felt  inspired 
by  all  the  dignity  of  the  sacrifice  she  was 
making  to  her  sense  of  duty.  The  peace  of 
mind  that  gradually  came  to  her  relief  in¬ 
creased  after  she  had  received  the  veil  and 
the  dress  of  a  nun.  She  felt  as  if  delivered 
from  all  her  fears  and  anxieties;  an  im¬ 
mense  weight  was  taken  away.  On  look¬ 
ing  back,  her  life  appeared  as  if  passed  in 
the  midst  of  a  stormy  and  dangerous  ocean 
tillod  with  rocks  and  quicksands  impossi¬ 
ble  .to  avoid  ;  but  now  she  looked  forward 
with  delight  to  the  calm  and  peaceful  path 
that  lay  before  her,  ending  only  in  the 
certain  hope  of  everlasting  liappiness. 

At  mid-day  the  king  arrived,  utterly 
unsuspicious  of  the  misfortune  awaiting 
hun.  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette,  inform¬ 
ed  of  his  approach,  descended  to  the  par¬ 
lor.  When  she  appeared,  she  was  so  beau¬ 
tiful,  her  lovely  and  composed  countenance 
bordered  by  the  white  veil,  and  her  elegant 
form  clad  in  a  garment  of  hrown  stuff,  the 
king  was  positively  stupefied  with  surprise, 
and  stoou  speechless,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  her. 

“  Forgive  me,”  said  she,  in  a  voice  full 
of  sweetness ;  “  forgive  my  having  acted 
thus  secretly.  But,  sire,  a  too  lively  at¬ 
tachment  h^  conducted  us  both  in  a  dan¬ 
gerous  path.  That  letter,  in  which  your 
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majestj  proposed  establishing  me  at  Ver¬ 
sailles — that  fatal  letter — when,  for  the 
first  and  only  time,  you  forgot  your  own 
duty  and  the  respect  due  to  my  situation 
—  opened  my  eyes.  I  had  promised  to 
grant  your  request,  and  I  could  only  re¬ 
deem  my  word  by  burying  myself  in  a 
cloister.  This  morning  I  received  the 
veil :  the  irrevocable  vow  that  will  bind 
me  for  ever  will  in  a  year  be  publicly  pro¬ 
nounced,  and  has  been  already  solemnly 
registered  in  my  heart.” 

“  Great  Heavens !”  cried  Louis.  “  Is 
this  some  vision  ?  Are  you  an  angel  al¬ 
ready  glorified  ?” 

“  I  am  your  friend,”  replied  she,  “whose 
future  life  will  be  passed  in  prayers  for  you 
and  for  the  glory  of  France.  I  live  now 
but  to  invoke  for  you  and  with  you  the 
mercy  of  the  Eternal,  to  remind  you  of 
him — of  your  duties;  to  see  no  one  but 
you  and  the  holy  virgins  whose  lives  are 
dedicated  to  his  service ;  to  forget  all  the 
vain  and  worldly  pleasures,  all  the  frivo¬ 
lous  cares,  which  have  hitherto  occupied 
me  ;  to  think  only  of  my  God,  my  religion, 
and  of  you.  This  will  be  my  sole  delight, 
my  pleasure,  and  my  occupation.  Is 
this  not  a  life  that  ought  to  make  me 
happy  ?” 

“  But,”  exclaimed  the  king,  in  a  voice 
inaudible  from  emotion,  “  these  iron  bars 
that  separate  us  for  ever — ” 

“The  tomb  even  shall  not  divide  us. 
By  mutujilly  purifying  and  elevating  our 
souls,  their  union  shall  be  perfected.” 

At  these  words  the  king,  with  a  coun¬ 
tenance  bathed  in  tears,  fell  on  his  knees 
before  her. 

“  O  thou !”  said  he,  “  sole  object  o£  all 
the  affection  of  my  solitary,  my  distracted 
heart — thou  whom  I  have  long  adored  in 
secret — at  thy  feet  I  now  abjure  every 
profane  and  unholy  sentiment  which  hith¬ 
erto,  in  spite  of  myself^  has  seduced  my 
feelings.  Thy  heroic  \’irtue,  sweet  angel, 
triumphs  even  over  love  itself;  and  I  see 
in  thee  no  mortal,  but  a  celestial  creature 
descended  from  on  high.  Yes,  that  gentle 
look,  that  angelic  expression,  those  holy 
weeds,  are  indeed  formed  for  heaven,  and 
all  that  earth  could  offer  would  only  sully 
their  purity.  To  gaze  on  thee  is  enough ; 
in  thy  form  innocence  is  personified.  But, 
alas !  what  will  become  of  me  in  the  midst 
of  that  detestable  court,  tolerated  only  for 
thy  sake  ?  I  can  only  find  consolation  in 
following  the  holy  example  thou  hast  set 
me,  in  regulating  my  life  on  the  same 


model  as  thine,  and  in  burying  myself  for 
ever  in  the  profoundest  recesses  of  a  mon¬ 
aster)'.” 

“  Good  Heavens  !  what  do  I  hear  ?”  in¬ 
terrupted  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette. 

“  You,  sire — a  king,  a  father,  a  husband — 
you  bury  yourself  in  a  monastery !  Do 
you  not  see  that  what  in  me  was  a  disin¬ 
terested  self-sacrifice,  would  in  you  Wcome 
a  shameful  desertion  of  the  holiest  duties? 
Remember,  that  if  I  had  pleasetl,  I  might 
equally  have  preserved  my  reputation  and 
tranquillized  my  conscience  by  retiring  for 
some  years  and  living  in  the  solitude  of 
the  country  ;  but  I  wished  to  be  still  your 
friend,  and  to  afford  you  at  all  times  those 
counsels  so  necessary  for  your  welfare.  To 
perform  this  I  have  renounced  home  and 
liberty.  Your  glory,  your  happiness  is 
now  my  sole  aim,  and  can  alone  reward 
me  for  my  unbounded  devotion.” 

“  Alas  !”  replied  the  king,  “  dispose  of 
my  life  as  you  please  ;  but  at  least  believe 
that  I  can  never  again  be  happy.” 

“No!”  cried  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fa¬ 
yette,  “  I  will  not  believe  it ;  for  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  a  sovereign  should  never  depend 
on  any  private  attachment.  Your  career 
is  too  elevated  to  be  attached  to  any  thing 
save  the  public  prosperity.  The  eyes  of 
all  Europe  are  on  you,  sire.  France  places 
all  her  hopes  in  your  courage.  Deign  to 
forjret  me  m  order  to  consecrate  yourself 
entirely  to  the  cares  of  government ;  and 
let  your  own  actions,  your  own  exertions, 
insure  the  happiness  of  your  subjects.” 

The  king  returned  to  St.  Gemi.ain  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  and  despair  in  his  heart. 
Accustomed  to  the  engaging  conversation 
of  the  young  maid  of  honor,  and  to  the 
gentle  influence  of  a  cultivated  mind  united 
to  a  bewitching  person,  Louis  fell  a  prey  to 
profound  melancholy,  which  betrayed  itself 
in  a  mournful,  despairing  countenance  and 
morose  manners,  now  that  she  whom  he 
loved  w'as  separated  from  him.  After  he 
left  the  convent,  several  days  passed  with¬ 
out  his  speaking  to  any  one.  He  sought 
in  vain  amongst  his  courtiers  for  a  trusty 
friend  to  whom  he  might  communicate  the 
sorrows  of  his  heart ;  but,  finding  no  one, 
he  remained  rapt  in  the  same  moody 
silence.  Overcome  by  chagrin  and  ennui^ 
he  consoled  himself  by  visiting,  almost 
daily,  in  her  monastic  retirement,  her  w’ho 
had  abandoned  him,  and  whose  counsel 
and  confidence  he  unceasingly  desired. 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  never  saw  him 
excepting  at  the  grate ;  but  her  conversa- 
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tion  was  the  solace  to  the  agitatetl 

mind  of  the  feeble  monarch,  and  the  power 
she  exercised  over  him  appeared  only  to 
increase.  The  cardinal,  well  informed  of 
every  thing  the  king  did,  tremble<l  for  the 
loss  of  his  own  power  a.s  the  result  of  this 
attachment.  He  knew  that  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Fayette  was  no  friend  to  his  policy, 
and  he  perceived  from  time  to  time  such 
a  determination  and  independence  in  the 
king's  deportment  as  made  him  fear  that 
he  would  end  by  at  last  shaking  off  his 
authority  altogether.  Tlie  artful  minister 
imagined  an  expedient  by  which  he  ho|>e<l 
to  weaken  the  influence  one  fair  lady  pos¬ 
sessed  in  the  heart  of  the  king  by  awaken¬ 
ing  a  fresh  passion.  With  this  view  he 
determined  on  the  return  of  Mademoiselle 


de  Hautefort  to  court,  whose  beanty,  fiir 
from  having  diminished,  seemed  to  have 
rather  increased  during  her  temporary 
exile. 

It  was  not  possible  for  the  king  to  meet 
his  old  favorite  without  emotion.  She  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  j)088es8  the  mind  of  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  la  Fayette,  but  her  beauty  was 
more  regular.  She  was  more  lively,  and, 
although  perfectly  virtuous,  she  was  less 
rigid  in  her  ideas  of  propriety.  The  charms 
of  the  lady  in  waiting  insensibly  superseded 
the  recollection  of  the  p)oor  recluse.  Her 
lively  sallies  and  girlish  gayety  made  the 
somewhat  severe  and  serious  character  of 
her  rival  appear  more  striking.  The  car¬ 
dinal  gained  his  end.  Mademoiselle  de 
Uautefort’s  reign  lasted  two  years. 


From  tb*  Dablin  Cnlrersity  Mtg«zln«. 
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America  has  produced  three  authors, 
who,  having  acquired  their  knowledge  of 
sea-life  in  a  ]»ractical  manner,*  have  writ¬ 
ten  either  nautical  novels  or  narratives  of 
the  highest  degree  of  excellence.  We  al¬ 
lude  to  Fenimore  Coopier,  11.  H.  Dana,  Jr., 
and  Herman  Melville,  each  of  whom  has 
written  at  least  one  book,  which  is,  in  our 
estimation,  decidedly  A  1.  Our  task  here 
happily  is  not  to  institute  a  critical  com¬ 
parison  of  the  respective  merits  of  Ameri¬ 
can  and  English  sea-novelists  and  writers ; 
but  we  do  ndt  hesitate  incidentally  to  ad- 


•  All  three,  be  it  observed,  have  sailed  before  the 
mast ;  for  although  Cooper  was  sbe  jean  a  midship¬ 
man  in  the  United  States’  navy,  he  previously  made 
one  or  more  voyages  -as  an  ordinary  ship-boy  in  a 
merchantman.  Sw  the  autobiography  of  “Ned 
Myers,"  written  by  his  old  messmate.  Cooper  himself. 
We  speak  from  memory  on  this  point,  not  having  a 
copy  of  "  Ned  Myers”  to  refer  to ;  and,  singularly 
enough,  we  read  it  in  the  garb  of  a  French  transla¬ 
tion  when  on  board  a  foreign  vessel  years  ago,  and 
have  never  seen  it  in  the  original.  A  cheap  English 
edition  has  been  subsequently  issued. 


*  mit  that,  to  Bay  the  very  least,  America 
worthily  rivals  us  in  this  department  of  lit¬ 
erature.  Taking  Cooper, for  instance,  all  in 
all,  we  question  greatly  whether  any  Eng¬ 
lish  author  excels  him  as  a  sea-novelist. 
Our  two  best  are  Marryat  and  Michael 
Scott  (“  Tom  Cringle”),  but  they  are  in 
some  respects  essentially  inferior  to 
Cooper;  and  although  they  both  have 
very  great  distinctive  merits  of  their  owm, 
in  what  shall  we  deliberately  pronounce 
them  superior  to  the  great  American? 
Turn  to  Dana,  and  where  is  the  English 
author,  living  or  dead,  who  has  written 
a  book  descriptive  of  real  foremast  life 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  “Two  Years 
before  the  Mast  ?”  Again,  to  select  only 
a  single  w’ork  by  Herman  Melville,  where 
shall  we  find  an  English  picture  of  man- 
of-war  life  to  rival  his  maiwellous  “  White- 
Jacket?”  Tastes  and  opinions  of  course 
I  vary,  and  there  may  be,  and  doubtless  are, 
able  and  intelligent  critics  who  will  dis¬ 
sent  from  our  verdict;  but  we  may  be 
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permitted  to  say  that  we  believe  very 
lew  works  of  nautical  fiction  and  narra¬ 
tive  Iby  either  English  or  American  au¬ 
thors)  exist,  with  which  we  are  not  fii- 
miliar. 

Ere  proceeding  to  consider  the  peculiar 
and  distinguishing  excellencies  of  our 
three  American  sailor-authors,  we  would 
observe  that,  as  regards  sea-novels,  not 
one  realizes  our  idea  of  what  this  species 
of  literature  ought  to  be.  A  sea-novel, 
to  which  we  can  appeal  as  a  standard  by 
which  to  judge  the  general  artistic  merits 
of  similar  compositions,  is  yet,  and  will, 
we  fear,  long  continue  to  be,  a  desidera¬ 
tum.  In  many  so-called  naval  fictions, 
two  thirds  or  more  of  the  scenes  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  occurring  on  shore,  and  the  act¬ 
ors  are  more  frequently  landsmen  than  ! 
sailors ;  and  even  in  the  very  best  works 
of  the  class  we  find  not  a  few  chapters  oc¬ 
cupied  by  scenes  and  characters  wliich 
have  no  connection  whatever  with  the  sea. 
A  genuine  sea-story  should  be  evolved 
afloat  from  first  to  last ;  its  descriptions 
should  be  confined  to  the  ocean  and  its 
coasts — to  ships  and  their  management ; 
its  characters  should  exclusively  be  sea¬ 
men  ^unless  a  fair  heroine  be  introduced 
on  shipboard) ;  its  episodes  and  all  its  in¬ 
cidental  materials  should  smack  of  sea-life 
and  adventure — ^the  land,  and  all  that  ex¬ 
clusively  pertains  thereto,  should  as  much 
as  possible  be  sunk  and  forgotten  !  But, 
it  will  be  asked,  has  a  book  of  this  kind 
yet  been  written  ?  No,  it  has  not.  And 
if  the  most  eminent  naval  novelists  have 
not  attempted  such  a  performance,  does 
not  that  prove  that  they  considered  the 
idea  one  that  could  not  be  practically  car- 
rieil  out  ?  So  at  least  it  would  appear, 
and  very  successful  nautical  writers  ex¬ 
plicitly  give  their  testimony  against  our 
theory.  For  example.  Captain  Chamier 
— whose  “  Ben  Brace,”  and  other  nautical 
novels  and  narratives  are,  by  the  way, 
very  little  inferior  to  Marryat’s — in  his 
“Life  of  a  Sailor,”  makes  the  following 
remark ; 

“  The  mere  evolutions  of  a  ship,  the  interior 
airangetnents,  the  nautical  expressions,  would  soon 
pall  on  a  landsman.  Even  Marryat,  who  wrote, 
in  my  opinion,  the  very  best  naval  novel  ever 
penn^,  ‘  The  King’s  Own,’  has  found  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  keep  to  nautical  scenes ;  and  the  author  of 
the  ‘  Post  Captain,’  a  most  excellent  specimen  of 
nautical  life,  has  wisely  painted  the  beauty  of 
Cassandra,  and  made  most  of  the  interesting 
Boenes  occur  on  ^ore.” 


[March, 

We  dissent  decidedly  from  much  which 
our  gallant  friend  here  maintains.  The 
evolutions  of  Cooper’s  ships,  and  the 
“nautical  expressions”  which  he  puts  in 
the  mouths  of  his  characters,  do  not  pall ; 
the  “  King’s  Own”  is  not  the  best  naval 
novel  that  even  Marryat  himself  penned ; 
and  as  to  the  “  Post  Captain,”  we  admit 
that  two  or  three  opening  chapters  of 
that  very  coarsely-written  anonymous 
work  are  pretty  good,  but  all  the  rest  are 
umnitigated  balderdash ;  and  how  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  many  editions  of  such  a  miser¬ 
able  performance  found  purchasers,  is  a 
greater  mystery  to  us  than  a  reel  in  a  bot¬ 
tle  was  to  our  venerable  great-grandmo¬ 
ther.  We  must  not  digress  further;  but 
we  reiterate  our  firm  belief  that  a  nauti- 
I  cal  fiction  strictly  written  on  the  plan  wo 
;  have  proposed,  if  by  a  man  of  genius, 

'  would  not  merely  bo  the  facile  princeps 
j  of  its  class  of  literature,  but  would  delight 
:  landsmen  as  much  as  seamen,  and  interest 
j  all  hands  to  a  greater  degree  than  any 
!  work  written  on  the  mongrel  system  of 
!  alternately  describing  life  at  sea  and  life 
on  shore,  which  has  hitherto  prevailed. 

According  to  an  American  authority, 
Fenimore  Cooper  became  a  naval  novel¬ 
ist  through  the  following  circumstance : 

I  Some  literary  friends  were  praising  Scott’s 
j  “  Pirate,”  but  Cooper  laughed  at  its  pre¬ 
tensions  to  be  regarded  as  a  sea-story, 

I  and  said  that  he  would  imdertake  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  work  which  landsmen  would  read 
j  and  appreciate,  and  which  seamen  would 
I  admire,  for  its  truthful  descriptions  of 
nautical  manoeuvre^  <fcc.  He  redeemed 
his  pledge  by  writing  “  Tlie  Pilot,”  the 
best  and  most  popular  of  all  his  nautical 
fictions.  The  gemus  of  Cooper,  both  as 
a  sea-novelist  and  as  an  unrivalled  writer 
of  romances,  descriptive  of  life  in  the 
woods  and  prairies  of  America,  did  not, 
like  rich  old  wine,  improve  and  ripen  with 
I  age.  After  he  had  written  less  than  a 
!  dozen  works,  there  was  a  manifest  falling 
oft'  both  in  the  conception  and  execution 
of  his  stories ;  and  although  he  indefati- 
gably  continued  to  labor  to  the  last  for 
'  the  entertainment  of  that  public  which 
had  once  hailed  the  announcement  of  a 
new  work  by  him  ^^dth  eager  interest,  his 
most  ardent  admirers  cared  less  and  less 
for  each  succeeding  efibrt  that  he  put 
■  forth.  In  justice  to  his  memory,  let  ns 
!  observe,  that  the  very  high  standard 
'  which  Cooper’s  own  earlier  achievements 
{ in  nautical  and  other  species  of  fiction 
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had  taught  us  to  apply  to  \corks  of  their 
class,  itself  operated  to  his  serious  «lisad- 
vantage  as  regarded  the  later  produc¬ 
tions  of  his  pen ;  for  we  naturally  com- 
pare<l  the  latter  with  the  fonner,  and  the 
result  was  decidedly  unfavorable.  Yet- 
we  are  bold  to  say  that  even  the  poorest  of 
Cooper’s  works  possesses  considerable 
inent  in  itself ;  and  had  it  appeared  as  the 
production  of  a  new  or  of  an  anonymous 
writer,  might  have  been  better  received 
than  as  the  acknowledged  work  of  an  au¬ 
thor  of  illustrious  reputation. 

Cooper’s  nautical  fictions  may  bo  di¬ 
vided  into  three  classes  as  regards  their 
merit.  In  the  first  class  we  should  place 
the  “Pilot”  and  the  “Red  Rover;”  in 
the  second,  the  “  Two  Admirals,”  the 
“  Waterwitch,”  and  “  Jack-o’-Lantem 
in  the  third,  “  Homeward  Bound,”  “  Cap¬ 
tain  Spike,”  “  Sea  Lions,”  «fcc.  Our  task 
is  not  to  criticise  these  works  in  detail, 
but  to  consider  what  are  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  merits  of  the  author,  as  manifested  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  his  various 
sea-fictions. 

Tlie  first  striking  quality  of  Cooper  is 
the  admirable  cleaniess  and  accuracy  of 
his  descriptions  of  the  manoeu\Tes,  Ac., 
of  ships,  hlven  a  landsman  who  is  igno¬ 
rant,  practically,  of  such  things,  must  ap¬ 
preciate  this,  and  be  enabled  to  compre¬ 
hend,  at  least  in  a  general  manner,  the  ob¬ 
ject  and  results  of  the  efforts  of  seaman¬ 
ship  so  vividly  delineated.  We  never 
noted  any  technical  or  professional  error 
on  Cooj>er’8  part,  and  whatever  he  him¬ 
self  might  be  practically,  he  certainly  was 
a  good  seaman  theoretically. 

Secondly,  Cooper  possessed  an  abso¬ 
lutely  unparalleled  faculty  of  imparting 
to  his  ships  a  species  of  living  interest. 
He,  indeed,  makes  a  vessel  “  walk  the 
waters  like  a  thing  of  life  and  the  read¬ 
er  gradually  feels  an  absorbing  interest  in 
her  motions  and  her  Cite  as  an  individual 
craft.  We  refer  to  the  Ariel  in  the  “Pi¬ 
lot,”  or  to  the  rover’s  ship  and  the  Royal 
Caroline  (in  the  “  Red  Rover”),  as  won¬ 
derful  instances  of  this  peculiar  talent. 

Thirdly,  he  is  unsurpassed  in  the  power 
he  possesses  to  invest  the  ocean  itself 
with  attributes  of  awe-striking  sublimity 
and  mystery.  His  mind,  in  a  word,  was 
intensely  poetical,  and  in  his  earlier  works 
especially,  ho  revels  in  fine  poetical  imag¬ 
ery  in  connection  with  the  sea  and  8hi|)S. 
This  is  one  reason  why  (as  we  happen  to 
know)  his  works  are  not  so  popular  with 


practical  seamen  as  Captain  IMarryat’s,  for 
seamen  themselves  are  generally  very 
prosaic,  matter-of-fact  mortals,  and  do  not 
regard  their  profession,  nor  the  ocean,  nor 
ships,  in  a  poetical  light.  To  illustrate 
some  of  our  preceding  observations,  we 
shall  here  quote  a  small  jiortion  of  the 
magnificently-^vritten  description  of  the 
chase  of  the  Royal  Caroline  by  the  Dol¬ 
phin,  in  the  “  Red  Rover.”  The  time  is 
just  previous  to  daybreak: 

“  The  lucid  and  fearful-looking  mist  which  for 
the  last  quarter  of  an  hour  had  b^n  gathering  in 
the  north-west,  was  now  driving  down  upon  them 
with  the  speed  of  a  race-horse.  The  air  had  already 
lost  the  damp  and  peculiar  feeling  of  an  easterly 
breeze,  and  little  eddies  were  beginning  to  flutter 
among  the  masts — precursors  of  a  coining  squall. 
Then  a  rushing,  roaring  sound  was  heard  moan¬ 
ing  along  the  ocean,  whose  surface  was  first  diut- 
pl(^,  next  ruffled,  and  finally  covered  with  one 
sheet  of  clear,  white  and  spotless  foam.  At  the 
next  instant  the  power  of  the  wind  fell  full  on  the 
inert  and  lalmring  Bristol  trader.  .  .  .  Happy 
was  it  for  all  who  had  life  at  risk  in  that  defense¬ 
less  vessel,  that  she  was  not  fated  to  receive  the 
whole  weight  of  the  tempest  at  a  blow.  The  sails 
fluttered  and  trembled  on  their  massive  yards,  bel¬ 
lying  and  collapsing  alternately  for  a  minute,  and 
then  the  rushing  wind  swept  over  them  in  a  hur¬ 
ricane.  The  Caroline  received  the  blast  like  a 
stout  and  buoyant  vessel,  yielding  readily  to  its 
impulse,  until  her  side  lay  nearly  incumbent  on 
the  element  in  which  she  floated  ;  and  then,  os 
the  fearful  fabric  were  eonxious  of  its  jeopardy^  it 
seemed  to  lift  its  reclining  masts  again,  struggling 
to  work  its  way  heavily  through  the  water.” 

A  yet  more  powerful  picture  of  the 
ocean  during  one  of  its  frec|uent  changes, 
is  given  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  same  nar¬ 
rative.  Cooper  him.self  never  jienned  any 
thing  more  striking,  more  poetical,  and 
yet  true  to  nature,  than  the  following 
grand  passage : 

“  The  dim  tracery  of  the  stranger’s  form  had 
been  swallowed  by  the  flood  of  misty  light  which, 
by  this  time,  rolled  along  the  sea  like  drifting 
vapor,  semi-pellucid,  preternatural,  and  seemingly 
tangible.  The  ocean  itself  seemed  admonished  that 
a  quick  and  violent  change  was  nigh.  I'he  waves 
had  ceased  to  break  in  their  fonner  foaming  and 
brilliant  crests,  but  black  masses  of  the  water  were 
seen  lifting  their  surly  summits  against  the  eastern 
horizon,  no  longer  relieved  by  their  scintillating 
brightness,  or  shedding  their  own  peculiar  and 
lucid  atmosphere  around  them.  The  breeze,  which 
had  been  so  fresh,  and  which  had  even  blown,  at 
times,  with  a  force  that  nearly  amounted  to  a  lit¬ 
tle  gale,  was  lulling  and  becoming  uncertain,  as 
though  awed  by  the  more  violent  power  that  was 
gathering  along  the  borders  of  the  aea  in  the  di- 
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rection  of  tlie  neighboring  continent.  Each  mo¬ 
ment  the  eastern  puffs  of  air  lost  their  strength, 
and  became  more  and  more  feeble,  until,  in  an  in¬ 
credibly  short  period,  the  heavy  sails  were  heard 
flapping  against  the  masts — a  frightful  and  omin¬ 
ous  calm  succeeding." 

Now,  Ls  not  the  above  a  piece  of  splen¬ 
did  descriptive  writing  ?  And  we  can 
assure  our  landsmen  friends  that  seamen 
(and  any  person  of  an  observant  turn,  who 
has  had  opportunities  of  beliolding  and 
noting  the  my.sterious  phenomena  of 
ocean)  will  bear  witness  to  its  perfect 
t’ruth  and  fidelity.  But  of  ten  thousand 
spectators  of  such  a  scene,  would  there  be 
one  who  could  describe  it  in  a  few  lines  in 
such  a  vivid  and  masterly  manner  as  our 
author  has  done  ? 

Fourthly,  Cooper’s  leading  characters 
among  the  seamen  are,  in  many  instances, 
highly-finished  portraits,  drawn  by  the 
hand  of  a  great  master ;  and  the  reader 
instinctively  feels  that  they  are  not  mere 
conventional  mariners  of  the  melodramatic 
school,  but  genuine  blue-water  salts,  who 
exhibit  special  individual  idiosyncrasies  in 
addition  to  the  general  characteristics  of 
their  class.  The  two  finest  and  most 
elaborate  portraits  in  the  entire  Cooper 
sea-gallery  are  Long  Tom  Coffin  in  the 
“  Pilot,”  and  Dick  Fid  in  the  “  Red  Rov¬ 
er.”  In  their  way,  they  both  are  perfect, 
and  quite  Shakspearean.  They  never  yet 
have  been  equalled  in  naval  fiction,  nor  do 
we  think  they  ever  will  be  surpassed. 

Cooper’s  sea-novels  have  several  distin¬ 
guishing  peculiarities  besides  those  we 
have  already  pointed  out.  It  is  worth 
observing,  that  they  rarely  exhibit  any 


thing  like  an  artistic  plot — and  we  like 
them  none  the  worse  for  that — but  in 
nearly  every  instance  their  interest  is  con¬ 
centrated  on  a  long  chase  (the  reader’s 
attention  being  riveted  on  one  or  two 
ships),  and  the  incidents  naturally  arise 
out  of  this  single  leading  feature,  which 
may  be  termed  Cooper’s  forte,  and  which 
he  exhibits  also  in  most  of  his  Indian 
stories.  In  one  work,  howev'er,  “The  Two 
Admirals,”  Cooper  attempts  to  “  deal 
with  the  profession  on  a  large  scale,”  to 
use  his  oivn  words,  by  detailing  the  ma¬ 
noeuvres  of  fleets.  Able  as  are  some  of 
the  scenes,  we  think  the  experiment  a  de¬ 
cided  failure  on  the  whole,  and  do  not 
marvel  at  this,  for  ob\dous  rea.sons.  Coop¬ 
er  himself  seems  to  have  been  aware  of 
the  dubious  nature  of  his  undertaking, 
and  to  have  had  misgivings  as  to  his  pro¬ 
bable  success.  He  remarks  in  his  preface 
that  “  among  all  the  sea-tales  that  the  last 
twenty  years  have  produced,  w'e  know  of 
none  in  which  the  evolutions  of  fleets  have 
formed  any  material  feature.  .  .  .  Every 
writer  of  romance  appears  to  have  care¬ 
fully  abstained  from  dealing  with  the  pro¬ 
fession  on  a  large  scale.” 

And  rightly  abstained,  say  we !  as,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  private  theory,  nautical 
fiction  ought  to  be  legitimately  confined 
to  one  or  two  vessels ;  for  to  bring  whole 
fleets  into  action  is  to  trespass  unwarrant¬ 
ably  on  the  domain  of  nistory,  if  real 
events  are  described,  in  which  case  facts 
are  ever  preferable  to  fiction ;  and  it  is 
rather  absurd  to  expect  that  any  reader 
of  proper  taste  can  enjoy  an  account  of 
the  manmuvres  and  battles  of  hostile 
fleets,  if  wholly  imaginary. 


From  tho  Weitmlnster  BoTiew. 

GERMAN  WIT:  IlEINRICn  REINE.* 


It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  among  the 
five  great  races  concerned  in  modem 
civilization,  the  German  race  is  the  only 

•  Heinrich  Heine's  SUmmUiche  Werke.  Pliiladel- 
phia;  John  Weik  1856. 

Vermischte  Schriften  von  Heinrich  Heine,  Ham¬ 
burg:  Hofimaa  und  Campe.  1864. 


one  which,  up  to  tho  present  century,  had 
contributed  nothing  classic  to  the  com¬ 
mon  stock  of  European  wit  and  humor ; 
for  Reineke  Fachs  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  peculiarly  Teutonic  product.  Italy  was 
the  birth-place  of  Pantomime  and  the  im¬ 
mortal  Pulcinello ;  Spain  had  produced 
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Cervantes ;  France  had  produced  Rabe¬ 
lais  and  Molicre,  and  classic  wits  in¬ 
numerable;  England  liad  yielded  Shaks- 
peare  and  a  host  of  humorists.  IJut  Ger¬ 
many  had  borne  no  great  comic  dramatist, 
no  great  satirist,  and  she  has  not  yet  re¬ 
paired  the  omission ;  she  had  not  even 
produced  any  humorist  of  a  high  order. 
Among  her  writers,  Lessing  is  the  one 
who  is  most  specifically  witty.  We  feel 
the  implicit  influence  ot  wit — the  “  flavor 
of  miinl” — throughout  his  writings ;  and 
it  is  often  concentrated  into  pungent  sa¬ 
tire,  as  every  reader  of  the  Ifarnbiirgiicht 
remembers.  Still,  Lessing’s 
name  has  not  become  European  through 
his  wit,  and  his  charming  comedy,  “  Minna 
von  Harnhclm,”  has  won  no  place  on 
a  foreign  stage.  Of  course,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  an  exhaustive  acquaintance 
with  German  literature ;  we  not  only  ad¬ 
mit,  we  are  sure,  that  it  includes  much 
comic  writing  of  which  we  know  nothing. 
We  simply  state  the  fact,  that  no  German 
production  of  that  kind,  before  the  pre¬ 
sent  century,  ranked  as  European;  a  fact 
which  does  not,  indeed,  determine  the 
amount  of  the  national  facetiousness,  but 
which  is  quite  decisive  as  to  its  quality. 
Whatever  may  be  the  stock  of  fun  which 
Germany  yields  for  home  consumption, 
she  has  provided  little  for  the  p.alate  of 
other  lands.  All  honor  to  her  for  the  still 
greater  things  she  has  done  for  us !  She 
has  fought  the  hardest  fight  for  freedom 
of  thought,  has  produced  the  grandest  in¬ 
ventions,  has  made  magnificent  contribu¬ 
tions  to  science,  has  given  us  some  of  the 
divinest  poetry,  and  quite  the  divinest 
music,  in  the  world.  No  one  reveres  and 
treasures  the  products  of  the  German 
mind  more  than  we  do.  To  say  that  that 
mind  is  not  fertile  in  wit,  is  only  like  say¬ 
ing  that  excellent  wheat  land  is  not  rich 
pasture ;  to  8.ay  that  we  do  not  enjoy 
German  facetiousness,  is  no  more  than  to 
say,  that  though  the  horse  is  the  finest  of 
quadrupeds,  we  do  not  like  him  to  lay  his 
hoof  playfully  on  our  shoulder.  Still,  as 
we  have  noticed  that  the  pointless  puns 
and  stupid  jocularity  of  the  boy  may  ulti¬ 
mately  be  developed  into  the  epigramma¬ 
tic  brilliancy  and  polished  playfulness  of 
the  man  ;  as  we  believe  that  raey  wit  and 
chastened,  delicate  humor  are  inevitably 
the  results  of  invigorated  and  refined 
mental  activity  ;  w'e  can  also  believe  that 
Germany  will,  one  day,  yield  a  crop  of 
wits  and  humorists. 


Perhaps  there  is  already  an  earnest  of 
that  fiitnre  crop  in  the  existence  of  IIeih- 
Ricii  II KINK,  a  German  bom  with  the  pre¬ 
sent  century,  who,  to  Teutonic  imagma- 
tion,  sensibility,  and  humor,  adds  an 
amount  of  CKprit  that  would  make  him 
brilliant  among  the  most  brilliant  of 
Frenchmen.  True,  this  unique  German 
wit  is  half  a  Hebrew ;  but  he  and  his  an¬ 
cestors  spent  their  youth  in  German  air, 
and  were  reared  on  Wurat  and  Sauer¬ 
kraut,  so  that  he  is  as  much  a  Geraian  as 
a  pheasant  is  an  English  bird,  or  a  potato 
an  Irish  vegetable.  But,  whatever  else  he 
may  be,  Heine  is  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  men  of  this  age — no  echo,  but  a  real 
voice,  and  therefore,  like  all  genuine 
things  in  this  world,  worth  studying ;  a 
surpassing  lyric  poet,  who  has  uttered  our 
feelings  for  us  in  delicious  song  ;  a  humor¬ 
ist,  who  touches  leaden  folly  with  the  ma¬ 
gic  w.and  of  his  fancy,  and  transmutes  it 
into  the  fine  gold  of  art — who  sheds  his 
sunny  smiles  on  human  tears,  and  makes 
them  a  beauteous  rainbow  on  the  cloudy 
background  of  life ;  a  w'it,  who  holds  in 
his  mighty  hand  the  most  scorching 
lightnings  of  satire ;  an  artist  in  prose  lit¬ 
erature,  w'ho  has  showTi  even  more  com¬ 
pletely  than  Goethe  the  possibilities  of 
German  prose  ;  and  in  spite  of  all  charges 
against  him,  true  as  well  as  false,  a  lover 
of  freedom,  who  has  s|)oken  wise  and  brave 
words  on  behalf  of  his  fellow-men.  He 
is,  moreover,  a  suffering  man,  who,  with 
all  the  highly-wrought  sensibility  of  ge¬ 
nius,  has  to  endure  terrible  physical  ills ; 
and  as  such  he  calls  forth  more  than  an 
intellectual  interest.  It  is  true,  alas !  that 
there  is  a  heavy  weight  in  the  other  scale 
— that  Heine’s  magnificent  powers  have 
often  served  only  to  give  electric  force  to 
the  expression  of  debased  feeling,  so  that 
his  works  are  no  Phidian  statue  of  gold, 
and  ivory  and  gems,  but  have  not  a  little 
brass,  and  iron,  and  miry  clay  mingled 
with  the  precious  metal.  Tlie  audacity  of 
his  occasional  coarseness  and  personality 
is  unparalleled  in  contemporary  literature, 
and  has  hardly  been  exceeded  by  the 
license  of  former  days.  Hence,  before  his 
volumes  are  put  within  the  reach  of  im¬ 
mature  minds,  there  is  need  of  a  friendly 
penknife  to  exercise  a  strict  censorship. 
Yet,  when  all  coarseness,  all  scurrility, 
all  Mephistophelean  contempt  for  the  re¬ 
verent  feelings  of  other  men,  is  removed, 
there  will  be  a  j»lenteous  remainder  of 
exquisite  poetry,  of  wit,  humor,  and  just 
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thought.  It  is  apparently  too  often  a  con¬ 
genial  task  to  write  severe  words  about 
the  transgressions  committed  by  men  of 
genius,  especially  when  the  censor  has  the 
advantage  of  being  himself  a  man  of  no 
genius,  so  that  those  transgressions  seem 
to  him  quite  gratuitous;  forsooth, 
never  lacerated  any  one  by  his  wit,  or 
gave  irresistible  piqnancj^  to  a  coarse  al¬ 
lusion,  and  his  indignation  is  not  miti¬ 
gated  by  any  knowledge  of  the  temptation 
that  lies  'in  transcendent  |)ower.  We 
are  also  apt  to  measure  what  a  gifted 
man  has  done  by  our  arbitrary  conception 
of  what  he  might  have  done,  rather  than 
by  a  comparison  of  his  actual  doings  with 
our  own  or  those  of  other  ordinary  men. 
We  make  ourselves  over-zealous  agents  of 
Heaven,  and  demand  that  our  brother 
should  bring  usurious  interest  for  his  five 
talents,  forgetting  that  it  is  less  easy  to 
manage  five  talents  than  two.  Whatever 
benefit  tliere  may  be  in  denouncing  the 
evil,  it  is  after  all  more  edif^'ing,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  more  cheering,  to  appreciate  the 
good.  Hence,  in  endeavoring  to  give  our 
readers  some  account  of  Heine  and  his 
works,  we  shall  not  dwell  lengthily  on  his 
failings  ;  we  shall  not  hold  the  candle  up 
to  dusty,  vermin-haunted  comers,  but  let 
the  light  £dl  as  much  as  possible  on  the 
nobler  and  more  attractive  details.  Our 
sketch  of  Heine's  life,  which  has  been 
drawn  from  various  sources,  will  be  free 
from  every  thing  like  intrusive  gossip,  and 
will  derive  its  coloring  chiefly  from  the 
autobiographical  hints  and  descriptions 
scattered  through  his  own  writings. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  happen  to  know 
nothing  of  Heine,  will  in  this  M’ay  be 
making  their  acquaintance  with  the  \»’rit- 
er  while  they  are  learning  the  outline  of 
his  career. 

We  have  said  that  Heine  was  bom 
with  the  present  century ;  but  this  state¬ 
ment  is  not  precise,  for  we  learn  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  certificate  of  b^tism,  he 
was  bom  December  12,  1799.  However, 
as  he  himself  says,  the  important  point  is, 
that  he  was  bom,  and  born  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  at  Dusseldorf^  where 
his  father  was  a  merchant.  In  his 
“  Reisebilder”  he  gives  us  some  recol¬ 
lections,  in  his  wild  poetic  way,  of  the 
dear  old  town  where  ho  spent  his  child¬ 
hood,  and  of  his  schoolboy  troubles  there. 
We  shall  quote  from  these  in  butterfly 
frshion,  sipping  a  little  nectar  here  and 
there,  without  regard  to  any  strict  order : 


"  I  first  saw  the  light  on  the  banks  of  that 
lovely  stream,  where  folly  grows  on  the  green 
hills,  and  in  autumn  is  plucked,  pressed,  poured 
into  casks,  and  sent  into  foreign  lands.  !&‘Iieve 
me,  I  yesterday  heard  some  one  utter  folly  which, 
in  anno  1811,  lay  in  a  bunch  of  grapes  I  Uien  saw 
growing  on  the  Johannisberg.  ....  Mon 
Dieu !  if  I  had  only  such  faith  in  me  that  I  could 
remove  mountains,  the  Johannisberg  would  be 
the  very  mountain  I  should  send  for  wherever  I 
might  Im;  but  as  my  faith  is  not  so  strong,  imagi¬ 
nation  must  help  me,  and  it  traasports  me  at  once 
to  the  lovely  Rhine.  ...  I  am  again  a  child, 
and  playing  with  other  children  on  the  Sc-hloss- 
platz,  at  D^sseldorf  on  the  Rhine.  Yes,  madam, 
there  was  I  bom ;  and  I  note  this  expressly,  in 
case,  after  my  death,  seven  cities — Schilda,  Krah- 
winkel,  Polkwitz,  Bockum,  Diilken,  Gottingen, 
and  Schuppenstadt — should  contend  for  the  honor 
of  bein^  my  birth-place.  Diisseldorf  is  a  town  on 
the  Rhine ;  sixteen  thousand  men  live  there,  and 
many  hundred  thousand  men  besides  lie  buried 
there.  .  .  .  Among  them,  many  of  whom  my 
mother  says,  that  it  would  be  better  if  they  were 
still  living  ;  for  example,  my  grandfather  and  my 
uncle,  the  old  Herr  von  Geldem  and  the  young 
Herr  von  Geldern,  both  such  celebrates!  doctors, 
who  saved  so  many  men  from  death,  and  yet  must 
die  themselves.  And  the  pious  U rsula,  who  carried 
me  in  her  arms  when  I  was  a  child,  also  lies  bu¬ 
ried  there,  and  a  rose-bush  grows  on  her  grave ; 
she  loved  the  scent  of  roses  so  well  in  life,  and 
her  heart  was  pure  rose-incense  and  goodness. 
The  knowing  old  Canon,  too,  lies  burird  there. 
Heavens  1  what  an  object  he  looked  when  I  last 
saw  him  1  lie  woe  moc/e  up  of  nothing  but  mind 
and  plasters,  and  nevertheless  studied  day  and 
night,  as  if  he  were  alarmed  lest  the  worms 
should  find  an  idea  too  little  in  his  head.  And 
the  little  William  lies  there,  and  for  this  I  am  to 
blame.  We  were  school-fellows  in  the  Franciscan 
monastery,  and  were  playing  on  that  side  of  it 
where  the  Dussel  flows  between  stone  walls,  and  I 
said :  “  William,  fetch  out  the  kitten  that  Jias  just 
fallen  in and  merrily  he  went  down  on  to  the 
lank  which  lay  across  the  brook,  snatched  the 
itten  out  of  the  water,  but  fell  in  himself,  and 
was  dragged  out  dripping  and  dead.  The  kitten 

lived  to  a  good  old  age . Princes  in 

that  day  were  not  the  tormented  raee  as  thi'y  are 
now  ;  the  crown  grew  firmly  on  their  head.s,  and 
at  night  they  drew  a  nightcap  over  it,  and  slept 
peacefully,  and  peacefully  slept  the  people  at  their 
feet ;  and  when  the  people  waked  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  they  said,  “Good  morning,  father  1” — 
and  the  princes  answered,  “  Good  morning,  dear 
children  !’’  But  it  was  suddenly  quite  otherwi.se ; 

I  for  when  we  awoke  one  morning  at  Dusseldorf, 
I  and  were  ready  to  say,  “Good  morning,  fatluT !"  lo ! 
the  father  was  gone  away ;  and  in  the  whole  town 
there  was  nothing  but  dumb  sorrow,  everywhere  a 
sort  of  funeral  disposition ;  and  people  glided 
along  silently  to  the  market,  and  read  the  long 

flacard  placed  on  the  door  of  the  Town  HalL 
t  was  dismal  weather ;  yet  the  lean  tailor.  Kilian, 
stood  in  his  nankeen  jacket,  which  he  usually  wore 
only  in  the  house,  and  his  blue  worsted  stockings 
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hnng  down  *o  that  his  naked  legs  peeped  out  j 
moamfully,  and  his  thin  lips  trembl^  whiie  he  I 
muttered  the  announcement  to  himself.  And  an  ! 
old  soldier  read  rather  louder,  and  at  many  a  word 
a  crystal  tear  trickled  down  his  brave  old  moos- 
tacbe.  I  stood  near  him  and  wept  in  company, 
and  asked  him  “  Wh  y  ire  wept  f  "  He  answered  :  ■ 

“  The  Elector  has  abdicated.”  And  then  read 
again,  and  at  the  words,  “  for  the  long-manifested 
fidelity  of  my  subjects,”  and  “  hereby  set  you  free  I 
from  your  allegiance,”  he  wept  more  than  ever,  j 
It  is  strangely  touching  to  see  an  old  man  like  I 
that,  with  faded  uniform  and  scarred  face,  weep  ■ 
so  bitterly  all  of  a  sudden.  While  we  were  read-  j 
Ing,  the  electoral  arms  were  taken  down  from  the  | 
Town  Hall ;  every  thing  had  such  a  desolate  air, ; 
that  it  was  as  if  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  were  expected,  i 

. I  went  nome  and  wept  and  wailed  > 

out :  “  The  Elector  has  abdicateil !”  In  vain  my  ■ 
mother  took  a  world  of  trouble  to  e.xplain  the  | 
thing  to  me.  I  knew  what  I  knew ;  I  was  not  to  ' 
be  persuaded,  but  went  crying  to  beil,  and  in  the 
night  dreamed  that  the  world  was  at  an  end.” 

Tlie  next  morning,  however,  tho  sun 
rises  as  usual,  and  Joachim  Murat  is  pro- ! 
claimed  Grand  Duke,  whereuiwn  tliere  is 
a  holiday  at  the  public  school,  and  llein-  j 
rich,  (or  Harry,  for  that  was  his  baptismal 
name,  which  he  afterwards  had  the  good  j 
taste  to  change,)  j)erehed  on  the  bronze  I 
horse  of  the  electoral  statue,  sees  quite  a 
dilferent  scene  from  yesterday’s  : 

"  The  next  day  the  world  was  again  all  in  order, 
and  we  bad  school  as  before,  and  things  were  got ! 
by  heart  as  before — the  Roman  emperors,  chrono¬ 
logy,  the  nouns  in  twi,  the  rerJa  irregttlaria,  j 
Greek,  Hebrew,  geography,  mental  arithmetic ! —  ■ 
Heavens  I  my  he^  is  still  dizzy  with  it — all  must 
be  learnc<l  by  heart !  And  a  great  deal  of  this 
came  in  very  conveniently  for  me  in  after  life,  i 
For  if  I  had  not  known  the  Roman  kings  by  heart,  i 
it  would  subsequently  have  been  quite  indifferent 
to  me  whether  Niebuhr  had  provi-d  or  had  not  i 
pro\ed  that  they  never  really  cxi.«ted.  .  .  But,] 
oh  1  the  trouble  I  hml  at  school  with  the  endless  ; 
dati-s.  And  with  arithmetic  it  was  still  worse. 
What  I  understood  best  was  subtraction,  for  that ; 
has  a  very  practical  rule  :  ‘  Four  can’t  be  taken 
from  three,  therefore  I  must  borrow  one.’  But  I 
advise  every  one  in  such  a  case  to  borrow  a  few  1 
extra  peni-e,  for  no  one  can  tell  what  may  happen.  i 
.  .  .  As  for  I^atin,  you  have  no  idea.  Madam,  | 
what  a  complicated  affair  it  is.  The  Romans 
would  never  nave  found  time  to  conquer  the  world 
if  they  had  first  had  to  learn  Latin.  Luckily  for 
them,  they  already  knew  in  their  cradles  what 
nouns  have  their  accusative  in  m.  I,  on  the  con¬ 
trary.  hud  to  learn  them  by  heart  in  the  sweat  of 
my  l)row  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  fortunate  for  me  that 
I  know  them,  .  .  .  and  the  fact  that  I  have 
them  at  my  finger-ends  if  I  should  ever  happen  to 
want  them  suddenly,  offonls  me  much  inward  re¬ 
pose  and  consolation  in  many  troubled  hours  of 


life.  ...  Of  Greek  I  will  not  say  a  word — I 
should  get  too  much  irritated.  The  monks  in  the 
middle  ages  were  not  so  far  wrong  when  they 
maintain^  that  Greek  was  an  invention  of  the 
deviL  God  knows  the  suffering  I  endured  over  it 
.  .  .  With  Hebrew  it  went  somewhat  better, 
for  I  had  always  a  great  liking  for  the  Jews,  though 
to  this  very  hour  they  crucify  my  good  name ;  but 
I  could  never  get  on  so  far  in  Hebrew  as  my 
watch,  which  h^  much  familiar  intercourse  with 
pawnbrokers,  and  in  this  way  contracted  many 
Jewish  habits — for  example,  it  wouldn’t  go  on 
Saturdays.” 

Heine’s  parents  were  apparently  not 
wealthy,  but  his  education  was  cared  for 
by  his  tmcle,*  Solomon  Heine,  a  great 
banker  in  Hamburg,  so  that  he  had  no 
early  peenniary  disadvantages  to  struggle 
with.  He  seems  to  have  been  very  happy 
in  his  mother,  who  was  not  of  Hebrew, 
but  of  Teutonic  blood ;  he  often  mentions 
her  with  reverence  and  affection,  and  in 
the  “  Bitch  der  Lieder”  there  are  two  ex¬ 
quisite  sonnets  addressed  to  her,  which 
tell  how  his  prond  spirit  was  always  sub¬ 
dued  by  the  charm  of  her  jiresence,  and 
how  her  love  was  the  home  of  his  heart 
after  restless,  weary  wanderings. 

He  wa.s  at  first  destined  for  a  mercantile 
life,  but  Nature  declared  too  strongly 
against  this  plan.  “  God  knows,”  he  has 
lately  said  in  conversation  with  his  brother, 
“  I  would  willingly  have  become  a  banker, 
but  I  could  never  bring  myself  to  that 
pass.  I  verv'  easily  discerned  that  bankers 
would  one  day  be  the  rulers  of  the  world.” 
So  commerce  was  at  length  given  np  for 
law,  the  study  of  which  he  began  in  1819 
at  the  University  of  Bonn.  He  had  al¬ 
ready  published  some  poems  in  the  comer 
of  a  newspaper,  and  among  them  was  one 
on  Napoleon,  the  object  of  his  youthful 
enthu.ria.sin.  This  poem,  he  says  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  St.  Rene  Taillandier,  was  written 
when  he  was  only  sixteen.  It  i.s  still  to 
be  found  in  the  “  Bitch  der  Lieder”  under 
the  title  “  Die  Granadiere,”  and  it  proves 
that  even  in  its  earliest  eflbrts  his  genins 
showed  a  strongly  specific  character. 

It  will  be  easily  imagined  that  the 
genns  of  poetry'  sprouted  too  vigorously 
in  Heine’s  brain  for  jurisprudence  to  find 
much  room  there.  Lectures  on  history 
and  literature,  we  are  told,  were  more 
diligently  attended  than  lectures  on  law. 
He  had  taken  care,  too,  to  furnish  his 
I  trunk  with  abundant  editions  of  the  poets, 
I  and  the  jioet  he  especially  studied  at  that 
time  was  Byron.  At  a  later  period  we 
,  find  his  taste  taking  another  direction,  fur 
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he  writes :  “  Of  all  authors,  Byron  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  one  who  excites  in  me  the  most 
intolerable  emotion;  whereas  Scott,  in 
every  one  of  his  works,  gladdens  my  heart, 
soothes  and  invigorates  me.”  Another 
indication  of  his  bent  in  these  Bonn  days, 
was  a  newspaper  essay,  in  which  he  at¬ 
tacked  the  Romantic  school;  and  hero 
also  he  went  through  that  chicken-pox  of 
authorship — the  production  of  a  tragedy. 

Heine’s  tragedy  —  “Almansor” — is,  as 
might  be  expected,  better  than  the  majori¬ 
ty  of  these  youthful  mistakes.  The  tragic 
collision  lies  in  the  conflict  between  natu¬ 
ral  aSection  and  the  deadly  hatred  of 
religion  and  of  race — in  the  sacrifice  of 
youthful  lovers  to  the  strife  between  Moor 
and  Spaniard,  Moslem  and  Christian. 
Some  of  the  situations  are  striking,  and 
there  are  passages  of  considerable  poetic 
merit ;  but  the  characters  are  little  more 
than  shadowy  vehicles  for  the  poetry,  and 
there  is  a  want  of  clearness  and  probabili¬ 
ty  in  the  structure.  It  was  pubhshed  two 
years  later,  in  company  with  another 
tragedy,  in  one  act,  c^ed  “  William  Rat- 
cliffe,”  in  which  there  is  rather  a  feeble 
use  of  the  Scotch  second-sight  after  the 
manner  of  the  Fate  in  the  Greek  tragedy. 
W e  smile  to  find  Heine  saying  of  his  trage¬ 
dies,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  soon  after  their 
publication:  “  I  know  they  will  be  terribly 
cut  up,  but  I  will  confess  to  you  in  confi¬ 
dence  that  they  are  very  good,  better  than 
my  collection  of  poems,  which  are  not 
worth  a  shot.”  Elsewhere  he  tells  us, 
that  when,  after  one  of  Paganini’s  con-, 
certs,  he  was  passionately  complimenting 
the  great  master  on  his  vioUn-playing, 
Paganini  interrupted  him  thus :  “  But  how 
were  you  pleased  with  my  bows 

In  1820  Heine  left  Bonn  for  Gottingen. 
He  there  pursued  his  omission  of  law 
studies ;  and  at  the  end  of  three  months 
he  was  rusticated  for  a  breach  of  the  laws 
against  duelling.  While  there,  he  had 
attempted  a  negotiation  with  Brockhaus 
for  the  printing  of  a  volume  of  poems,  and 
had  endured  that  first  ordeal  of  lovers  and 
poets — a  refusal.  It  was  not  until  a  year 
after,  that  he  found  a  Berlin  publisher  for 
his  first  volume  of  poems,  subsequently 
transformed,  with  additions,  into  the 
“Buch  der  Lieder.”  He  remained  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  years  at  Berlin,  and 
the  society  he  found  there  seems  to  have 
made  these  years  an  important  epoch  in 
his  culture.  He  was  one  of  the  youngest 
members  of  a  circle  which  assembled  at 


the  house  of  the  poetess  Elise  von  Hohen- 
hausen,  the  translator  of  Byron — a  circle 
which  included  Chamisso,  V  amhagen,  and 
Rahel  (Vamhagen’s  wife).  For  Rahel, 
Heine  had  a  profound  admiration  and  re¬ 
gard  ;  he  afterwards  dedicated  to  her  the 
oems  included  under  the  title  “  Heim- 
ehr ;”  and  he  frequently  refers  to  her  or 
quotes  her  in  a  way  that  indicates  how  ho 
valued  her  influence.  According  to  his 
friend,  F.  von  Hohenhausen,  the  opinions 
concerning  Heine’s  talent  were  very  va¬ 
rious  among  his  Berlin  friends,  and  it  was 
only  a  small  minority  that  had  any  pre¬ 
sentiment  of  his  future  fame.  In  this  mi¬ 
nority  was  Elise  von  Hohenhausen,  who 
proclaimed  Heine  as  the  Byron  of  Germa¬ 
ny  ;  but  her  opinion  was  met  with  much 
head-shaking  and  opposition.  We  can 
imagine  how  precious  was  such  a  recogni¬ 
tion  as  hers  to  the  young  poet,  then  only 
two  or  three  and  twenty,  and  wth  by  no 
means  an  impres.sive  personality  for  su¬ 
perficial  eyes.  Perhaps  even  the  deep- 
sighted  were  far  from  detecting  in  that 
small,  blond,  pale  young  man,  with  quiet, 
gentle  manners,  the  latent  powers  of  ridi¬ 
cule  and  sarcasm — ^the  terrible  talons  that 
were  one  day  to  be  thrust  out  from  the 
velvet  paw  of  the  young  leopard. 

It  M'as  apparently  during  this  residence 
in  Berlin  that  Heine  united  himself  with 
the  Lutheran  Church.  He  would  willingly, 
like  many  of  his  friend.s,  he  tells  us,  have 
remained  free  from  all  ecclesiastical  ties,  if 
the  authorities  there  had  not  forbidden 
residence  in  Prussia,  and  especially  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  to  every  one  who  did  not  belong  to 
one  of  the  positive  religions  recognized  by 
the  State. 

“As  Ilerri  IV.  once  langhingly  said,  'Paris 
vaut  bitn  vne  messe,’  so  I  might  with  reason  say, 
'Berlin  vaut  bien  unepriche;'  and  I  could  after¬ 
wards,  as  before,  accommodate  myself  to  the  very 
enlightened  Christianity,  filtrated  from  all  super¬ 
stition,  which  could  then  be  bad  in  the  eburehes 
of  Berlin,  and  which  was  even  free  from  the  divini¬ 
ty  of  Christ,  like  turtle-soup  without  turtle.”  . 

At  the  same  period,  too,  Heine  became 
acquainted  with  Hegel.  In  his  lately  pub¬ 
lished  “  Gestandnisse”  (Confessions),  he 
throws  on  Hegers  influence  over  him  the 
blue  light  of  demoniacal  wit,  and  con¬ 
founds  us  by  the  most  bewildering  double- 
edged  sarcasms ;  but  that  influence  seems 
to  have  been  at  least  more  wholesome 
than  the  one  which  produced  the  mock¬ 
ing  retractations  of  the  “Gestandnisse.” 
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Through  all  his  self-satire,  we  discern  that 
in  those  days  he  had  something  like  real 
earnestness  and  enthusia-sm,  which  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  aj)parent  in  his  present  theistic 
confession  of  faith. 

“  On  the  whole,  I  never  felt  a  strong  enthasiasm 
for  this  philosophy,  and  conviction  on  the  subject 
was  out  of  the  question.  I  never  was  an  abstract 
thinker,  and  I  accepUd  the  synthesis  of  the  He¬ 
gelian  doctrine  without  demanding  any  proof,  since 
its  consequences  flattered  my  vanity.  I  was  young 
and  proud,  and  it  pleased  my  vain  glory  when  I 
learned  from  Hegel  that  the  true  G(d  was  not,  as 
my  grandmother  believed,  the  God  who  lives  in 
h^ven,  blit  myself  here  upon  earth.  This  foolish 
pride  had  not  in  the  least  a  pernicious  influence 
on  my  feelings ;  on  the  contrary,  it  heightened 
these  to  the  pitch  of  heroism.  I  was  at  that  time 
so  lavish  in  generosity  and  self-sacrifice,  that  I 
must  assuredly  have  eclipsed  the  most  brilliant 
deeds  of  those  good  bourgeois  of  virtue  who  acted 
merely  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  simply  obeyed 
the  laws  of  morality.” 

Ills  sketch  of  Hegel  is  irresi-stibly  amu¬ 
sing  ;  but  we  must  warn  the  reader  that 
Heme’s  anecdotes  are  often  mere  devices 
of  style  by  which  he  conveys  his  satire  or 
opinions.  The  reader  will  see  that  he  does 
not  neglect  an  opportunity  of  giving  a  sar- 
ca.stic  lash  or  two,  in  passing,  to  Meyer¬ 
beer,  for  whose  music  he  has  a  great  con¬ 
tempt.  The  sarcasm  conveyed  in  the 
substitution  of  reputation  for  music  and 
journalists  for  musicians,  might  perhaps 
escape  any  one  unfamiliar  with  the  sly 
and  unexpected  turns  of  Heine’s  ridicule. 

“  To  speak  frankly,  I  seldom  understood  him, 
and  only  arrived  at  the  meaning  of  his  words  by 
subseouent  reflection.  I  believe  he  wished  not  to 
be  unuerstood ;  and  hence  his  practice  of  sprink¬ 
ling  his  discourse  with  modifying  parentheses ; 
hence,  perhaps,  his  preference  for  persons  of  whom 
be  knew  that  they  did  not  understand  him,  and 
to  whom  ho  all  the  more  willingly  granted  the 
honor  of  his  familiar  acquaintance.  Thus  every 
one  in  Berlin  wondered  at  the  intimate  compa¬ 
nionship  of  the  profound  Hegel  with  the  late 
Heinrich  Beer,  a  brother  of  Giacomo  Meyerbeer, 
who  is  universally  known  by  his  reputation,  and 
who  has  been  celebrated  by  the  cleverest  journal¬ 
ists.  This  Beer,  namely  Heinrich,  was  a  tho¬ 
roughly  stupid  fellow,  and*  indeed  was  afterwards 
actually  declared  imbecile  by  his  family,  and 
placeil  under  guardianship,  because  iastead  of 
making  a  name  for  himself  in  art  or  in  science  by 
means  of  his  great  fortune,  he  squandered  his 
money  on  childish  trifles ;  and,  lor  example,  one 
day  bought  six  thousand  thalers’  worth  of  walk¬ 
ing-sticks.  This  poor  roan,  who  had  no  wish  to 
pass  either  for  a  great  tragic  dramatist,  or  fur  a 
great  star-gazer,  or  for  a  laurel-crowned  musical 
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genius,  a  rival  of  Mozart  and  Rossini,  and  pre¬ 
ferred  giving  his  money  for  walking-sticks — this 
degenerate  Beer  enjoyed  Hegel’s  most  confidential 
society;  he  was  the  philosopher’s  boeom  friend, 
his  Pylailes,  and  accompanied  him  everywhere 
like  his  shadow.  The  equally  witty  and  gifted 
Felix  .Mendelssohn  once  sought  to  explain  this 
phenomenon,  by  maintaining  that  Hegel  did  not 
understand  Heinrich  Beer.  I  now  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  real  ground  of  that  intimacy  con¬ 
sisted  in  this :  Hegel  was  convinced  that  no  word 
of  what  be  said  was  understood  by  Heinrich  Beer ; 
and  he  could,  therefore,  in  his  presence,  give  him¬ 
self  op  to  all  the  intellectual  outpourings  of  the 
moment.  In  general,  Hegel’s  conversation  was  a 
sort  of  monologue,  sighed  forth  by  starts  in  a 
noiseless  voice ;  the  odd  roughness  of  his  expres¬ 
sions  often  struck  me,  and  many  of  them  have 
remained  in  my  memory.  One  beautiful  starlight 
evening  we  stood  together  at  the  window,  and  I, 
a  young  man  of  one-and-twenty,  having  just  had 
a  good  dinner  and  finished  my  coflee,  spoke  with 
enthusiasm  of  the  stars,  and  called  them  the  ha¬ 
bitations  of  the  departed.  But  the  master  mut¬ 
tered  to  himself :  ‘  The  stars !  hum  I  bum  1  The 
stars  are  only  a  brilliant  leprosy  on  the  face  of  the 
heavens.’  ‘  For  God’s  sake,’  I  cried,  ‘  is  there, 
then,  no  happy  plame  above,  where  virtue  is  re¬ 
warded  after  death  ?’  But  he,  staring  at  me  with 
his  pale  eyes,  said,  cuttingly :  ‘  So  you  want  a 
I  bonus  for  having  taken  care  of  your  sick  mother, 
and  refrained  from  poisoning  your  worthy  bro¬ 
ther  ?’  At  these  words  be  looaed  anxiously  round, 
but  appeared  immediately  set  at  rest  when  he  ob¬ 
served  that  it  was  only  Heinrich  Beer,  who  had 
approached  to  invite  him  to  a  game  at  whist” 

On  hig  return  from  England,  Heine  was 
employed  at  Munich  in  editing  the  AUge- 
meinen  Politischen  Annalen,o\ii  in  1830 
he  was  agiiin  in  the  north,  and  the  news 
of  the  July  Revolution  surprised  him  on 
the  island  of  Heligoland.  He  has  ^ven 
us  a  graphic  picture  of  his  democratic  en- 
thusia.sm  in  those  days  in  some  letters, 
apparently  written  from  Heligoland,  which 
ho  has  inserted  in  his  book  on  Borne. 
We  quote  some  passages,  not  only  for 
their  biographic  interest,  as  showing  a 
pha<«e  of  Heme’s  mental  history,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  are  a  specimen  of  his  power  in 
that  kind  of  dithyrambic  writing  which, 
in  less  masterly  hands,  easily  becomes 
ridiculous : 

“The  thick  packet  of  newspapers  arrived  from 
the  continent  with  these  warm,  glowing-hot  tid¬ 
ings.  They  were  sunbeams  wrapped  up  in  pack¬ 
ing-paper,  and  they  inflamed  my  soul  till  it  burst 
into  the  wildest  conflagration.  .  .  .  It  is  all 
like  a  dream  to  me ;  especially  the  name,  Lafa¬ 
yette,  sounds  to  me  like  a  I^nd  out  of  my  ear¬ 
liest  childhood.  Does  he  really  sit  again  on 
[  horseback,  commanding  the  National  Qiuud  ?  I 
21 
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almost  fear  it  may  not  be  tme,  for  it  is  in  print, 

I  will  myself  go  to  Paris,  to  be  convinced  of  it 
with  my  bodily  eyes.  ...  It  mtist  be  splen¬ 
did,  when  he  rides  through  the  streets,  the  citizen 
of  two  worlds,  the  god-like  old  man,  with  his 
silver  locks  streaming  down  his  sacred  shoulder, 

.  .  .  He  greets,  with  his  dear  old  eyes,  the 

grand-children  of  those  who  ones  fought  with  him 
for  freedom  and  equality.  ...  It  is  now 
sixty  years  since  he  returned  from  America  with 
the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  the  decalogue 
of  the  world’s  new  creed,  which  was  revealed  to 
him  amid  the  thunders  and  lightnings  of  cannon. 

.  .  .  And  the  tri-colored  tlag  waves  again  on 
the  towers  on  Paris,  and  its  streets  resound  with 
the  Marsellaise!  .  .  .  It  is  all  over  with  my 
yearning  for  repose.  I  now  know  again  what  I 
will  do,  what  I  ought  to  do,  what  I  must  do. 
...  I  am  the  son  of  the  Revolution,  and 
seize  again  the  hallowed  weaimns  on  which  my 
mother  pronounced  her  magic  benediction.  .  .  . 
Flowers !  flowers  I  I  will  crown  my  heivd  for  the 
death-flght  And  the  lyre,  too — reach  roe  the  lyre, 
that  I  may  sing  a  battle-song.  .  .  .  Wonls 
like  flaming  stars,  that  8h<x)t  down  from  the  hea¬ 
vens,  and  bum  up  the  palaces,  and  illuminate  the 
huts.  .  .  .  Words  like  bright  javelins,  that 

whirr  up  to  the  seventh  heaven  and  strike  the 
pious  hypocrites  who  have  skulked  into  the  Holy 
of  (Holies.  .  .  .  I  am  all  joy  and  song,  all 

sword  and  flame !  I’erhaps,  too,  all  delirium. 

.  .  .  One  of  those  sunbeams  wrapped  in  brown 
paper  has  flown  to  my  brain,  and  set  my  thoughts 
aglow.  In  vain  I  dip  my  head  into  the  sea.  No 
waterextinguishes  this  Greek  fire.  .  .  .  Even 

the  poor  Heligolanders  shout  for  joy,  although 
they  have  only  a  sort  of  dim  instinct  of  what  has 
occurred.  The  fisherman  who  yesterday  took  me 
over  to  the  little  sand  island,  which  is  the  buthing- 

Elace  here,  said  to  me  smilingly :  ‘  The  poor  people 
ave  won  !’  Yes  ;  instinctively  the  people  com¬ 
prehend  such  events,  perhaps  better  than  we,  with 
all  our  means  of  knowledge.  Thus  Frau  von 
Varnhagen  once  told  me  that  when  the  issue  of 
the  Battle  of  Leipsic  was  not  yet  known,  the 
maid-servant  suddenly  rushed  into  the  room  with 
the  sorrowful  cry  :  ‘  The  nobles  have  won !’  .  .  . 
This  morning  another  packet  of  newspapers  is 
come.  I  devour  them  like  manna,  (’hild  that  I 
am,  affecting  detmls  touch  me  yet  more  than  the 
momentous  whole.  Oh!  if  I  could  but  see  the 
dog  Medor.  .  .  .  I'he  dog  Medor  brought 
bis  master  his  gun  and  cartridge-box,  and  when 
bis  master  fell,  and  was  buried  with  his  fellow- 
heroes  in  the  Court  of  the  Louvre,  there  stayed 
the  poor  dog,  like  a  monument  of  faithfulness,  sit¬ 
ting  motionless  on  the  grave,  day  and  night,  eat¬ 
ing  but  little  of  the  fo^  that  was  offered  him — 
burying  the  greater  part  of  it  in  the  earth,  perhaps 
as  nourishment  for  bis  buried  master  1” 

Since  1831  Paris  has  been  Heine’s  home, 
and  his  best  prose  works  have  lieen  writ¬ 
ten  either  to  inform  the  Germans  on 
French  atfairs  or  to  inform  the  French 
on  German  philosophy  and  literature,  lie 


became  a  correspondent  of  the  AUgemeine 
Zeitung^  and  his  correspondence,  which 
extends,  with  an  interruption  of  several 
years,  from  1831  to  1844,  fonns  the  vol¬ 
ume  entitled  “  Franzosische  Zustande” 
(French  Affairs),  and  the  second  and  third 
volume  of  his  “  V ermischte  Schriften.”  It 
is  a  witty  and  often  wise  commentary 
on  public  men  and  public  events — Louis 
Philippe,  Casimir  Perier,  Thiers,  Guizot, 
Rothschild,  the  Catholic  party,  the  Social¬ 
ist  party,  have  their  turn  of  satire  and 
ajipreciation,  for  Heine  deals  out  Iwith 
with  an  impartiality  which  made  his  leas 
favorable  critics — Borne,  for  example — 
charge  him  with  the  rather  incompatible 
sins  of  reckless  caprice  and  venality.  Lite¬ 
rature  and  art  alternate  with  politics;  we 
have  now  a  sketch  of  George  Sand,  or  a 
description  of  one  of  Horace  Vemet’s  jiic- 
tures — now  a  criticism  of  Victor  Hugo  or 
of  Liszt — now  an  irresistible  caricature  of 
Sjiontini  or  Kalkbrenner — and  occasion¬ 
ally  the  predominant  satire  is  relieve<l  by 
a  fine  saying  or  a  genial  word  of  admira¬ 
tion.  And  all  iff  done  with  that  airy  light¬ 
ness,  yet  precision  of  touch,  which  distin¬ 
guishes  Heine  beyond  any  living  writer. 
The  charge  of  venality  was  loudly  made 
against  Heine  in  Germany — first  it  was 
said  that  he  was  paid  to  write ;  then  that 
he  was  paid  to  abstain  from  w’riting;  and 
the  accusations  were  supposed  to  have  an 
irrefragable  basis  in  the  fact  that  he  ac¬ 
cepted  a  stipend  from  the  French  govern¬ 
ment.  He  has  never  .attempted  to  conceal 
the  reception  of  th.at  stipeml,  and  we  think 
his  statement  (in  the  “  Vermischte  Schrif¬ 
ten”)  of  the  circumstances  under  wliich  it 
was  offered  and  received,  is  a  sufficient 
vindication  of  himself  and  M,  Guizot  from 
anv  di.shonor  in  the  matter. 

It  m.ay  be  readily  im.agined  that  Heine, 
with  80  large  a  share  of  the  Gallic  ele¬ 
ment  as  he  has  in  his  composition,  was 
soon  at  his  ease  in  Parisian  society,  and 
the  years  here  were  bright  with  intellect¬ 
ual  activity  and  social  enjoyment.  “  Ilis 
wit,”  wrote  August  Lewald,  “is  a  per¬ 
petual  gushing  fountain;  he  throws  off 
the  most  delicious  descriptions  with  amaz¬ 
ing  facility,  and  sketches  the  most  comic 
characters  in  conversation. ’4  Snob  a  man 
could  not  be  neglected  in  Paris,  and 
Heine  was  sought  on  all  sides — as  a  guest 
in  distinguished  salons,  as  a  possible  pro¬ 
selyte  in  the  circle  of  the  Saint  Simon- 
ians.  His  literary  productiveness  seems 
to  have  been  furthered  by  this  congenial 
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life,  wliich,  however,  was  soon  to  some 
extent  embittered  by  the  sense  of  exile ; 
for  since  1835  both  his  works  and  his  [»er- 
son  liave  been  the  object  of  denunciation 
by  tlie  CJennan  governments.  Between 
1833  and  1845  apjieared  the  four  volumes 
of  the  “  Salon,”  “  Die  llomantische 
Schule”  (both  written,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  in  French),  tlie  book  on  Borne, 
“  Atta  Troll,”  a  romantic  jioein,  “  Deutsch¬ 
land,”  an  exquisitely  humorous  poem,  de¬ 
scribing  his  last  visit  to  Germany,  and 
containing  some  grand  passages  of  serious 
writing ;  ami  the  “  Neue  Geilichte,”  a  col¬ 
lection  of  lyrical  poems.  Among  the 
most  interesting  of  his  prose  works  are 
the  second  volume  of  the  “  Salon,”  which 
contains  a  survey  of  religion  and  philoso¬ 
phy  in  Germany,  and  the  “  llomantische 
Schule,”  a  delightful  introduction  to  that 

1»haHe  of  German  literature  known  as  the 
lomantic  school.  The  book  on  Borne, 
which  appeared  in  1840,  two  or  three 
years  after  the  death  of  that  writer,  ex¬ 
cited  ^reat  indignation  in  Germany,  as  a 
wreaking  of  vengeance  on  the  dead,  an 
insult  to  the  memory  of  a  man  who  had 
worked  and  suffered  in  the  cause  of  free¬ 
dom — a  cause  which  was  Heine’s  own. 
Borne,  we  may  observe  jiarenthetically  for 
the  information  of  those  who  are  not  fa¬ 
miliar  with  recent  German  literature,  was 
a  reniark:iblo  political  writer  of  the  ultra¬ 
liberal  jiarty  in  Germany,  who  resided  in 
Paris  at  the  same  time  with  Heine — a  man 
of  stem,  uncompromising  partisanship  and 
bitter  humor.  Without  justifying  Heine’s 
proiluction  of  this  book,  we  see  excuses 
for  him  which  should  temper  the  condem¬ 
nation  passed  on  it.  There  was  a  radical 
op|H)sitiou  of  nature  between  him  and 
Borne;  to  use  his  own  distinction,  Heine  is 
a  Hellene — sensuous,  realistic,  exquisitely 
alive  to  the  beautiful ;  while  Borne  was  a 
Nazarenc — ascetic,  spiritualistic,  despising 
the  pure  artist  as  destitute  of  earnestness. 
Heine  has  too  keen  a  perception  of  prac¬ 
tical  absurdities  and  damaging  exaggera¬ 
tions  ever  to  become  a  thorough-going 
partisan ;  and  with  a  love  of  freedom,  a 
faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  demo¬ 
cratic  jtrinciples,  of  which  we  see  no  just 
reason  to  doubt  the  genuineness  and  con¬ 
sistency,  he  has  been  unable  to  satisfy 
more  zeiilous  and  one-sided  liberals  by 
giving  his  adhesion  to  their  views  and 
measures,  or  by  adopting  a  denunciatory 
tone  against  those  m  the  op|>osite  ranks. 
Borne  could  not  forgive  what  he  regarded 


as  Heine’s  epicurean  indifference  and  art¬ 
istic  dalliance,  and  he  at  length  gave 
vent  to  his  antipathy  in  savage  attacks  on 
him  through  the  press,  accusing  him  of 
utterly  la^ng  character  and  principle, 
and  even  of  writing  under  the  influence 
of  venal  motives.  To  these  attacks 
Heine  remained  absolutely  mute — from 
contempt,  according  to  his  own  account ; 
but  the  retort,  which  he  resolutely  re¬ 
frained  from  making  during  Borne's  life, 
comes  in  this  volume,  published  after  his 
death,  with  the  concentrated  force  of 
long-gathering  thunder.  The  utterly  in¬ 
excusable  part  of  the  book  is  the  carica¬ 
ture  of  Borne’s  friend,  Madame  Wohl, 
and  the  scurrilous  hisinuations  concerning 
Borne’s  domestic  life.  It  b  said,  we 
know  not  with  how  much  truth,  that 
Heine  ha<l  to  answer  for  these  in  a  duel 
with  Madame  Wohl’s  husband,  and  that, 
after  reeeiving  a  serious  wound,  he  pro¬ 
mised  to  withdraw  the  oflfeusive  matter 
from  a  future  edition.  Tliat  edition,  how¬ 
ever,  has  not  been  called  for.  Whatever 
else  we  may  think  of  the  book,  it  b  im- 
{Hissible  to  deny  its  transcendent  talent — 
the  dramatic  vigor  with  which  Borne  b 
made  present  to  us,  the  critical  acumen 
with  which  he  b  characterbed,  and  tho 
wonderful  play  of  wit,  pathos,  and 
thought  which  runs  through  the  whole. 

Here  b  his  account  of  the  spirit  in 
which  the  book  was  written : 

“  I  was  never  Horne’s  friend,  nor  was  I  ever 
his  enemy.  The  displeasure  which  he  could  often 
excite  iu  me  was  never  very  important,  and  he 
atoned  for  it  sufficiently  by  the  cold  silence  which 
I  opposed  to  all  his  accusations  and  raillery. 
While  he  lived  I  wrote  not  a  line  against  him,T 
never  thought  about  him,  I  ignored  him  com¬ 
pletely  ;  ami  that  enraged  him  beyond  measure. 
If  I  now  speak  of  him,  I  do  so  neither  out  of  ec- 
thusiasm  nor  out  of  uneasiness ;  I  am  consciocs 
of  the  coolest  impartiality.  ■  I  write  here  neitb<  r 
an  apology  nor  a  crititine,  and  as  in  painting  the 
man  I  go  on  my  own  observation,  the  iipage  I 
present  of  him  ought  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  a 
real  portrait.  And  such  a  monument  is  due  to 
him — to  the  great  wrestler  who,  in  the  arena  of 
our  political  games,  wrestled  so  courageously,  and 
earned,  if  not  the  laurel,  certainly  the  crown  of 
oak  leaves.  I  give  an  image  with  his  true  fta- 
tures,  without  idealization — the  more  like  him  the 
more  honorable  for  his  memory.  lie  was  neithtr 
a  genius  nor  a  hero  ;  he  was  no  Olympian  god. 
He  was  a  man,  a  denizen  of  this  earth  ;  he  was  a 
good  writer  and  a  great  patriot.  .  .  .  Hear- 

tifni,  delicious  peace,  which  I  feel  at  this  moment 
in  the  depths  of  my  soul  1  Thou  rewardest  me 
I  suiliciently  fur  every  thing  I  have  done  and  fur 
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every  thin<r  I  have  despised.  ...  I  shall  defend  | 
myself  neither  from  the  reproach  of  indifference  nor 
from  the  suspicion  of  venality.  I  have  for  years, 
daring  the  life  of  the  insionator,  held  such  self- 
jastification  unworthy  of  me  ;  now  even  decency 
demands  silence.  That  would  be  a  frightful  spec¬ 
tacle  I  —  polemics  between  Death  and  '^xile ! 
Dost  thou  stretch  out  to  me  a  beseeching  hand 
from  the  grave  ?  Without  rancor  I  reach  mine  ' 
towards  thee.  ...  See  how  noble  it  is  and  I 
pnre  1  It  was  never  soiled  by  pressing  the  hands  I 
of  the  mob,  any  more  than  by  the  impure  gold  of  I 
the  people’s  enemy.  In  reality  thou  hast  never  i 
injured  me.  ...  In  all  thy  insinuations  there 
is  not  a  louit-d'or't  worth  of  truth.” 

In  one  of  these  years  Heine  was  mar¬ 
ried,  and,  in  deference  to  the  sentiments : 
of  his  wife,  married  according  to  the  rites  j 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  On  this  fact 
busy  rumor  afterwards  founded  the  story 
of  his  conversion  to  Catholicism,  and 
could  of  course  name  the  day  and  the 
spot  on  which  he  abjured  Protestantism. 
In  his  “  Gestandnisse”  Heine  publishes  a 
denial  of  this  rumor ;  less,  he  says,  for 
the  sake  of  depriving  the  Catholics  of  the 
solace  they  may  derive  from  their  belief 
in  a  new  convert,  than  in  order  to  cut  off 
from  another  part^  the  more  spiteful  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  bewailing  his  instability. 

For  sixteen  years — from  1831  to  1847 
—  Heine  lived  that  rapid,  concentrated 
life  which  is  known  only  in  Paris ;  but 
then,  alas !  stole  on  the  “  days  of  dark¬ 
ness,”  and  they  were  to  be  many.  In 
1847  he  felt  the  approach  of  the  terrible 
spinal  disease  which  has  for  seven  years 
cliained  him  to  his  bed  in  acute  suffering. 
The  last  time  he  went  out  of  doors,  he 
tells  us,  was  in  May,  1848. 

“  With  difficulty  I  dragged  myself  to  the 
Louvre,  and  I  almost  sank  down  as  I  entered  the 
magnificent  liall  where  the  ever-blessed  goddess  of 
beauty,  our  beloved  Lady  of  Milo,  stands  on  her 
pedestal  At  her  feet  I  lay  long,  and  wept  so 
bitterly  that  a  stone  roust  have  pitied  me.  The 
goddess  looked  compassionately  on  me,  but  at  the 
same  time  disconsolately,  as  if  she  would  say  : 
*  Dost  thou  not  see,  then,  that  I  have  no  arms,  and 
thus  cannot  help  thee  T’ " 

Since  1848,  then,  this  poet,  whom  the 
lovely  objects  of  Nature  have  always 
“haunted  like  a  passion,”  has  not  de¬ 
scended  from  the  second  story  of  a  Pa¬ 
risian  house  ;  this  man  of  hungry  intellect 
has  been  shut  out  from  all  direct  observa¬ 
tion  of  life,  all  contact  with  society,  ex¬ 
cept  such  as  is  derived  from  visitors  to  his 
sick-room.  The  terrible  nervous  disease 


has  affected  his  eves ;  the  sight  of  one  is 
utterly  gone,  and  ’he  can  only  raise  the  lid 
of  the  other  by  lifting  it  with  his  finger. 

Opium  alone  is  the  beneficent  genius  that 
stills  his  pain.  We  hardly  know  whether 
to  call  it  an  alleviation  or  an  intensifica¬ 
tion  of  the  torture  th.at  Heine  retains  his 
mental  vigor,  his  poetic  imagination,  and 
his  incisive  wit ;  for  if  this  intellectual  ac¬ 
tivity  fills  up  a  blank,  it  widens  the  sphere 
of  suffering.  His  brother  described  him 
in  1851  as  still,  in  moments  when  the  hand 
of  pain  was  not  too  heavy  on  him,  the 
same  Heinrich  Heine,  poet  and  satirist  by 
turns.  In  such  moments,  he  would  nar¬ 
rate  the  strangest  things  in  the  gravest 
manner.  But  when  he  came  to  an  end, 
he  would  roguishly  lift  up  the  lid  of  his 
right  eye  with  his  finger  to  see  the  im¬ 
pression  he  had  produced ;  and  if  his  au¬ 
dience  had  been  listening  with  a  serious 
face,  he  would  break  into  Homeric  laugh¬ 
ter.  We  have  other  proof  than  personal 
testimony  that  Heine’s  disease  allows  his 
genius  to  retain  much  of  its  energy,  in 
the  “  Romanzero,”  a  volume  of  poems 
published  in  1851,  and  written  chiefly 
during  the  first  three  years  of  his  illness  ; 
and  in  the  first  volume  of  the  “Ver- 
mischte  S<*hriften,”  also  the  product  of 
recent  years.  Very  plaintive  is  the  poet’s 
own  description  of  nis  condition,  in  the 
epilogue  to  the  “  Romanzero 

“  Do  I  really  exist  ?  My  body  is  so  sbmnken 
that  I  am  hardly  any  thing  but  a  voice ;  and  my 
bed  reminds  me  of  the  singing  grave  of  the  magi¬ 
cian  Merlin,  which  lies  in  the  forest  of  Brozeliand, 
in  Brittany,  under  tail  oaks  whose  tops  soar  like 
green  flames  towards  heaven.  Alas !  1  envy  thee 
those  trees  and  the  fresh  breeze  that  moves  their  1 
branches,  brother  Merlin,  for  no  green  leaf  rustles 
about  my  mattress-grave  in  Paris,  where  early 
and  late  I  hear  nothing  but  the  rolling  of  vehicles, 
hammering,  quarrelling,  and  piano-strumming. 

A  grave  without  re[K)ae,  death  without  the  pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  dead,  who  have  no  debts  to  pay, 
and  need  write  neither  letters  nor  books — that  is 
a  piteous  condition.  Ivong  ago  the  measure  has 
bt«n  taken  for  my  coffin  and  for  my  necrology, 
but  I  die  BO  slowly,  that  the  process  is  tedious  for 
me  as  well  as  my  friends.  But  patience ;  every 
thing  has  an  end.  \  ou  will  one  day  find  the 
booth  closed  where  the  puppet-show  of  my  humor 
has  so  often  delighted  you.” 

As  earl^  as  1850,  it  was  rumored  that 
■  since  Aleme’s  illness  a  change  had  taken 
I  place  in  his  religious  views  ;  and  as  rumor 
1  seldom  stops  short  of  extremes,  it  was 
j  soon  said  that  he  had  become  a  thorough 
I  pietist.  Catholics  and  Protestants,  by 
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turns,  claiming  "him  a.s  a  convert.  Such  a 
change  in  so  uncompromising  an  iconoclast, 
in  a  man  who  had  been  so  zealous  in  his 
negations  as  Heine,  naturally  excited  con¬ 
siderable  sensation  in  the  camp  he  was 
supposed  to  have  quitted,  as  well  as  in 
that  he  was  supposed  to  have  joined.  In 
the  second  volume  of  the  “  Salon,”  and  in 
the  “  liomantische  Schule,”  written  in 
1834  and  ’35,  the  doctrine  of  Pantheism 
is  dwelt  on  with  a  fervor  and  un  mixed  se¬ 
riousness  which  show  that  Pantheism  was 
.then  an  animating  faith  to  Heine,  and  he 
attacks  what  he  considers  the  false  spirit¬ 
ualism  and  asceticism  of  Christianity  as  the 
enemy  of  true  beauty  in  art,  and  of  social 
well-being.  Now,  however,  it  was  said 
that  Heine  had  recanted  all  his  heresies  ; 
but  from  the  fact  that  visitors  to  his  sick¬ 
room  brought  away  very  various  impres¬ 
sions  as  to  his  actual  religious  views,  it 
seeme«l  probable  that  his  love  of  mystifi¬ 
cation  had  found  a  tempting  op|)ortunity 
for  exercise  on  this  subject,  and  that,  as 
one  of  his  friends  said,  he  was  not  inclined 
to  iK)ur  out  unmixed  wine  to  those  who 
asked  for  a  sample  out  of  mere  curiosity. 
At  length,  in  the  epilogue  to  the  “  Ilo- 
manzero,”  dated  1851,  there  appeared, 
amiilst  much  mystifying  banter,  a  declara¬ 
tion  th:it  he  had  embraced  Theism  and  the 
belief  in  a  future  life,  and  what  chiefly 
lent  an  air  of  seriousness  and  realiability  to 
this  affirmation,  was  the  fact  that  he  took 
care  to  accompany  it  with  certain  nega¬ 
tions. 

“  As  concerns  myself,!  can  boast  of  no  particu¬ 
lar  progress  in  politics ;  I  adhereil  (after  1848)  to 
the  same  democratic  principles  which  had  the 
homage  of  my  youth,  and  for  which  I  have  ever 
since  glowed  with  increat-ing  fervor.  In  theology, 
on  the  contrary,  I  must  accuse  myself  of  retrogres¬ 
sion,  since,  as  1  have  already  confessed,  I  returned 
to  the  old  superstition — to  a  personal  God.  This 
fact  is,  once  for  all,  not  to  be  stifled,  as  many  en- 
lightene<l  and  well-meaning  friends  would  fain 
have  had  it.  But  I  must  expressly  contradict  the 
report  that  my  retrograde  movement  has  carried 
me  as  far  as  to  the  threshold  of  a  Church,  and 
that  1  have  even  been  received  into  her  lap.  No  : 
my  religious  convictions  and  views  have  remained 
free  from  any  tincture  of  eccleslasticism  ;  no  chim¬ 
ing  of  bells  has  allured  me,  no  altar  candles  have 
dazzled  me.  I  have  dallied  with  no  dogmas,  and 
have  not  utterly  renounced  my  reason.” 

Heine  is  essentially  a  lyric  poet.  The 
finest  j)roduct8  of  lus  genius  are 

“  Short  swallow-flights  of  song  that  dip 
Their  wings  in  tears,  and  skim  away 


and  they  are  emphatically  songs  that,  in 
reading  them,  we  feel  as  if  each  must  have 
a  twin  melody  bom  in  the  same  moment 
and  by  the  same  inspiration.  Heine  is  too 
impressible  and  mercurial  for  any  sustained 
production ;  even  in  his  short  lyrics  his 
tears  sometimes  pass  into  laughter  and  his 
laughter  into  tears  ;  and  his  longer  poems, 
“  Atta  Troll”  and  “  Deutschland,”  are  full 
of  Ariosto-like  tran.sitions.  His  song  has 
a  wide  compass  of  notes :  he  can  take  us 
to  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Sea  and 
thrill  us  by  the  sombre  sublimity  of  his 
pictures  and  dreamy  fancies ;  he  can  draw 
forth  our  tears  by  the  voice  he  gives  to 
our  own  sorrow-s,  or  to  the  sorrows  of 
“  Poor  Peter  ;”  he  can  thrill  a  cold  shud¬ 
der  over  us  by  a  mysterious  legend,  a 
ghost  story,  or  a  still  more  ghastly  ren¬ 
dering  of  hard  reality ;  he  can  charm  us 
b^  a  quiet  idyl,  shake  us  with  laughter  at 
his  overflowing  fun,  or  give  us  a  piquant 
sensation  of  surprise  by  the  ingenuity  of 
his  transitions  from  the  lofty  to  the  ludi¬ 
crous.  This  last  power  is  not,  indeed,  es¬ 
sentially  poetical ;  but  only  a  poet  can  use 
it  with  the  same  success  as  Heine,  for  only 
a  poet  can  poise  our  emotion  and  expecta¬ 
tion  at  such  a  height  as  to  give  effect  to 
the  sudden  fall.  Heine’s  greatest  power 
as  a  poet  lies  in  his  simple  pathos — m  the 
ever  varied  but  always  natural  expression 
he  has  given  to  the  tender  emotions.  We 
may  perhaps  indicate  this  phase  of  his  ge¬ 
nius  by  referring  to  Wordsworth’s  beau¬ 
tiful  little  poem,  “  She  dwelt  among  the 
untrodden  ways the  conclusion — 

”  She  dwelt  alone,  and  few  conld  know 
When  Lucy  ceased  to  be ; 

But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and,  oh  1 
The  dilTerence  to  me” — 

is  entirely  in  Heine’s  manner ;  and  so  is 
Tennyson’s  poem  of  a  dozen  lines,  called 
“  Circumstance.”  Both  these  poems  have 
Heine’s  pregnant  simplicity.  But,  lest 
tills  comparison  should  mislead,  w'e  must 
say  that  there  is  no  general  resemblance 
between  either  Wordsworth  or  Tennyson 
and  Heine.  Their  greatest  qualities  lie 
quite  away  from  the  light,  delicate  lucid¬ 
ity,  the  easy,  rippling  music,  of  Heine’s, 
style.  The  distinctive  charm  of  his  lyrics 
may  best  be  seen  by  comparing  them  with 
Goethe’s.  Both  have  the  same  masterly, 
finished  simplicity  and  rythmic  grace ;  but 
there  is  more  thought  mingled  with 
Goethe’s  feeling — his  lyric  genius  is  a  ve.s- 
sel  that  draws  more  water  than  Heine’s, 
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and,  though  it  seems  to  glide  along  with 
equal  ease,  we  have  a  sense  of  greater 
weight  and  force  accompanying  the  grace 
of  Its  movement.  But,  for  this  very 
reason,  Heine  touches  our  hearts  more 
strongly ;  his  songs  are  all  music  and  feel¬ 
ing — they  are  like  birds  that  not  only  en¬ 
chant  us  with  their  delicious  notes,  but 
nestle  against  us  with  their  soft  breasts, 
and  make  us  feel  the  agitated  beating  of 
their  hearts.  He  indicates  a  whole  sad 
history  in  a  single  quatrain  :  there  is  not 
an  image  in  it,  not  a  thought ;  but  it  is 
beautiful,  simple,  and  perfect  as  a  “  big, 
round  tear” — it  is  pure  feeling  breathed 
in  pure  music : 

“  Anfangs  wollt’  ich  fast  verzagen 
Uud  ich  glaabt’  ich  trug  es  nie, 

Uod  ich  hab’es  doch  getragen, — 

Aber  fragt  mich  nur  nicht,  wie.”* 

He  excels  equally  in  the  more  imagina¬ 
tive  expression  of  feeling ;  he  represents 
it  by  a  brief  image,  like  a  linely-cut  cameo ; 
he  expands  it  into  a  mysterious  dream,  or 
dramatizes  it  in  a  little  story,  half  ballad, 
half  idyl ;  and  in  all  these  forms  his  art  is 
so  perfect,  that  we  never  have  a  sense  of 
artificiality  or  of  unsuccessful  effort ;  but 
all  seems  to  have  developed  itself  by  the 
same  beautiful  necessity  that  brings  forth 
vine-leaves  and  grapes  and  the  natural 
curls  of  childhood.  Of  Heine’s  humorous 
poetry,  “  Deutschland  ”  is  the  most  charm- 
mg  specimen — charming,  especially,  be¬ 
cause  its  wit  and  humor  grow  out  of  a 
rich  loam  of  thought.  “Atta  Troll”  is 
more  original,  more  various,  more  fantas¬ 
tic  ;  but  it  is  too  great  a  strain  on  the  im¬ 
agination  to  be  a  general  favorite.  "VVe 
have  said,  that  feeling  is  the  element  in 
■which  Heine’s  poetic  genius  habitually 
floats ;  but  he  can  occasionally  soar  to  a 
higher  region,  and  impart  a  deep  signifi¬ 
cance  to  jiicturesque  symbolism ;  he  can 
flash  a  sublime  thought  over  the  past  and 
into  the  future  ;  he  can  pour  fortn  a  lofty 
strain  of  hope  or  indignation.  Few  could 
forget,  after  once  hearing  them,  the  stan- 


*  It  is  not  fair  to  the  English  reader  to  indulge  in 
German  quotations,  but  in  our  opinion  poetical  trans¬ 
lations  are  usually  worse  than  valueless.  For  those 
who  think  differently,  however,  we  may  mention 
that  Mr.  Stores  Smith  has  publi^ed  a  m^est  little 
book,  containing  “Selections  from  the  Poetry  of 
Henrich  Heine,"  and  that  a  meritorious  (American) 
translation  of  Heine’s  complete  works,  by  Charles 
Lciand,  is  now  appearing  in  shilling  numbers.^; 


z.'is  at  the  close  of  “Deutschland,”  in 
which  he  warns  the  King  of  Prussia  not 
to  incur  the  irredeemable  hell  which  the 
injured  poet  can  create  for  him  —  the 
sinr/ing  Jlames  of  a  D.ante’s  term  ritmt ! 

As  a  prosaist,  Heine  is,  in  one  point  of 
view,  even  more  distinguished  than  as  a 
poet.  The  German  language  easily  lends 
itself  to  all  the  purposes  of  poetry ;  like 
the  ladies  of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  is  gra¬ 
cious  and  compliant  to  the  Troubadours. 
But  as  these  same  ladies  were  often  crusty 
and  repulsive  to  their  unmusical  mates,  so 
the  German  language  generally  appears 
awkward  and  unmanageable  in  the  hands 
of  prose  "writers.  Indeed,  the  number  of 
really  fine  German  prosaists  before  Heine, 
would  hardly  have  exceeded  the  numerat¬ 
ing  powers  of  a  New-Hollandcr,  M’ho  can 
count  three  and  no  more.  I’ersons  the 
most  familiar  with  German  prose  testify 
that  there  is  an  extra  fatigue  m  reading  it, 
ju.st  as  we  feel  an  extra  fatigue  from  our 
walk  when  it  takes  us  over  ploughed  clay. 
But  in  Heine’s  hands  German  prose,  usu¬ 
ally  so  heavy,  so  clumsy,  so  dull,  becomes, 
like  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  chemist,  com¬ 
pact,  metallic,  brilliant ;  it  is  German  in 
an  allotropie  condition.  No  dreary,  laby¬ 
rinthine  sentences  in  which  you  find  “  no 
end,  in  w.andering  mazes  lost no  chains 
of  adjectives  in  linked  harshness  long 
drawn  out ;  no  digressions  thrown  in  as 
parentheses ;  but  crystalline  definiteness 
and  clearness,  fine  and  varied  rythm,  and 
all  that  delicate  precision,  all  those  felici¬ 
ties  of  word  and  cadence,  which  belong  to 
the  highest  order  of  prose.  And  Heine 
has  proved — what  Mailame  dc  Stael  seems 
to  have  doubted — that  it  is  possible  to  be 
witty  in  German ;  indeeil,  in  reading  him 
yon  might  imagine  that  German  was  pre¬ 
eminently  the  language  of  wit,  so  flexible, 
so  subtle,  so  piquant  does  it  become  under 
his  management.  He  is  Cir  more  an  artist 
in  prose  than  Goethe.  He  h.as  not  the 
breadth  and  repose,  and  the  calm  devel¬ 
opment  which  belong  to  Goethe’s  style, 
for  they  are  foreign  to  his  mental  charac¬ 
ter  ;  but  he  excels  Goethe  in  susceptibility 
to  the  manifold  qualities  of  prose,  and  in 
mastery  over  its  effects.  Heine  Is  full  of 
variety,  of  light  and  shadow :  he  altern¬ 
ates  between  epigrammatic  pitb,  imagina¬ 
tive  grace,  sly  allusion,  and  daring  piquan¬ 
cy;  and  athwart  all  these  there  runs  a 
vein  of  sadness,  tenderness,  and  grandeur 
which  reveals  the  poet.  He  continually 
throws  out  those  finely-chiseled  sayings 
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which  stamp  themselves  on  the  memory, 
and  become  familiar  by  quotation.  For 
example  :  “  The  People  hjive  time  enough, 
they  are  inimort.il ;  kings  only  are  mortal,” 
— “  Wherever  a  great  soul  utters  its  j 
thoughts,  there  is  Golgotha.” — “  Nature  | 
wanted  to  see  how  she  looked,  an<l  she  | 
created  Goethe.” — “  Only  the  m.an  who  j 
has  known  Iwdily  suffering  is  truly  a  nian  / 
his  limbs  have  their  Pjussion-history — they  ; 
are  spirit u.alized.”  He  calls  Ilubens  “  this 
Flemish  Titan,  the  wings  of  whose  genius 
were  so  strong  that  he  soared  its  high  as 
the  sun,  in  spite  of  the  hundredweight  of  | 
Dutch  cheeses  that  hung  on  his  legs.”  I 
S}>eaking  of  Home’s  dislike  to  the  calm  | 
creations  of  the  true  artist,  he  says:  “lie  j 
was  like  a  child  which,  insensible  to  the  | 
glowing  significance  of  a  Greek  statue,  j 
only  touches  the  marble  and  complains  of 
cohl.” 

nie  most  poetic  and  8[)ecifically  humor¬ 
ous  of  Heine's  prose  writings  are  the 
“  Heisebilder.”  The  comparison  with 
Sterne  is  inevitable  here;  but  Heine  does 
not  suffer  from  it,  for  if  he  falls  lielow 
Sterne  in  raciness  of  humor,  he  is  far 
alxivc  him  in  jioetic  sensibility  and  in  reach 
anti  variety  of  thought.  Heine’s  humor  is 
never  jiersistent — it  never  Hows  on  long  in 
easy  gayety  and  drollery ;  where  it  is  not 
swelled  by  the  tide  of  jwetic  feeling,  it  Ls 
continually  dashing  down  the  precipice  of 
a  witticism.  It  is  not  broad  ana  unctuous  ; 
it  is  aerial  and  sprite-like,  a  momentary 
resting-place  l)etween  his  poetry  and  his 
wit.  In  the  “  Reisebilder”  he  runs  through 
the  whole  g.amut  of  his  powers,  and  gives 
us  every  hue  of  thought,  from  the  wildly 
droll  and  fantastic  to  the  sombre  and  the  I 
terrible.  Here  is  a  passage  almost  Dan- 1 
tesque  in  conception :  j 

“  Alas  !  one  ongbt  in  truth  to  write  agaiast  no  | 
one  in  this  world.  Each  of  ns  is  sick  enough  in  ! 
this  great  lazaretto,  and  many  a  polemical  writ-  | 
ing  reminds  me  involuntarily  of  a  revolting  quar¬ 
rel,  in  a  little  hospital  at  Cracow,  of  which  I  ' 
chancid  to  be  a  witness,  and  where  it  was  horrible  I 
to  hear  how  the  patients  mockingly  reproached  i 
each  other  with  tlieir  infirmities — how  one  who  | 
was  wasted  by  consumption  jeered  at  another  ' 
who  was  bloated  by  dropsy ;  how  one  laughed  j 
at  another’s  cancer  in  the  nose,  and  this  one  I 
again  at  his  neighbor’s  locke<l-jaw  or  squint,  until  j 
at  last  the  delirious  fever  patient  sprang  out  of  j 
bed  and  tore  away  the  coverings  from  the  wounded 
bodies  of  his  companions,  and  nothing  was  to  be 
Been  but  hideoua  misery  and  mutilation.” 

And  how  fine  is  the  transition  in  the 


very  next  chapter,  where,  after  (quoting 
the  Homeric  description  of  the  feasting 
gods,  he  says : 

“Then  smldenly  approached,  panting,  a  pale 
Jew,  with  drops  of  blood  on  his  brow,  with  a 
crown  of  thorns  on  his  head,  and  a  great  cross  laid 
on  his  shoulders ;  and  he  threw  the  cross  on  the 
high  table  of  the  god->,  so  that  the  golden  cups 
tottered,  and  the  gods  became  dumb  and  pale,  and 
grew  ever  juder,  till  they  at  last  melted  away  into 
vapor.” 

The  richest  specimens  of  Heine’s  wit  are 
perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  works  w’hich 
liave  appeared  since  the  “  Reisebilder.” 
The  years,  if  they  have  intensified  hia 
satirical  bitterness,  have  also  given  his  wit 
a  finer  edge  and  polish.  His  .sarcasms  are 
so  subtly  prepared  and  so  slyly  allusive, 
that  they  may  often  escape  readers  whose 
sense  of  wit  is  not  very  acute;  but  for  those 
who  delight  in  the  subtle  and  delicate 
flavors  of  style,  there  can  har«lly  be 
any  wit  more  irresistible  than  Heine’s. 
We  may  me:isure  its  force  by  the  degree 
in  which  it  has  subdued  the  German  lan¬ 
guage  to  its  purposes,  and  made  that  lan¬ 
guage  brilli.ant  in  spite  of  a  long  hereditary 
transmission  of  dullness.  As  one  of  the 
most  harmless  ex.amples  of  his  satire,  t.ake 
this  on  a  man  who  has  certainly  had  his 
share  of  adulation : 

“  Assuredly  it  is  far  from  my  purpose  to  depre¬ 
ciate  M  Victor  Cou.sin.  'Phe  titles  of  this  cele¬ 
brated  philosopher  even  lay  me  under  an  obligation 
to  )>raisc  him.  He  belongs  to  that  living  pantheon 
of  France  which  we  call  the  peerage,  and  his  in¬ 
telligent  legs  rest  on  the  velvet  benches  of  the  Lnx- 
enil>oarg.  I  must  imleed  sternly  repress  all  private 
feelings  which  might  seduce  me  into  an  excessive 
enthusiasm.  Otherwise  I  might  he  suspected  of 
servility ;  for  M.  Cousin  is  very  influential  in  the 
state  by  means  of  his  position  and  his  tongue. 
This  consideration  might  even  move  me  to  speak  of 
his  faults  as  frankly  as  of  his  virtues.  Will  he  him¬ 
self  disapprove  of  this  ?  Assuredly  not.  1  know 
that  we  cannot  do  higher  honor  to  great  minds 
than  when  we  throw  as  strong  a  light  on  their  de¬ 
merits  as  on  their  merits.  When  we  sing  the  praises 
of  a  Hercules,  we  must  also  mention  that  once 
laid  aside  the  lion’s  skin  and  sat  down  to  the  dis¬ 
taff  :  what  then  ?  he  remains  notwithstanding  a 
Hercules  1  So  when  we  relate  similar  circumstan¬ 
ces  concerning  Coutin,  we  must  nevertheless 
add,  with  discriminating  eulogy  :  M.  Cotmn,  if 
fie  has  sometimes  sat  twaddling  at  the  distaff,  has 
never  laid  aside  the  lion's  skin.  .  .  .  It  is  true 
that,  having  been  suspected  of  demagogy,  he  spent 
some  time  in  a  German  prison,  just  as  l.afayette 
j  and  Richard  Oceur  de  Lion.  But  that  M.  ('ousin 
I  there  in  his  leisure  hours  studied  Kant’s  *  Critique 
I  of  Pure  Reason’  is  to  be  doubted  on  three  grounds. 
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First,  this  book  is  written  in  Uerman.  Secondly, 
in  order  to  read  this  book  a  man  ronst  understand 
German.  Thirdly,  M.  Consin  does  not  understand 
German.  ...  I  fear  I  am  passing  unawares 
from  the  sweet  waters  of  praise  into  the  bitier 
ocean  of  blame.  Yes,  on  one  account  I  cannot 
refrain  from  bitterly  blaming  M.  Cousin ;  namely, 
that  he  who  loves  truth  far  more  than  he  loves 
Plato  and  Tenneman,  is  nniust  to  himself  when  he 
wants  to  persuade  ns  that  he  has  borrowed  some¬ 
thing  from  the  philosophy  of  Schelling  and  Hegel. 
Against  this  self  accusation,  I  mn:<t  take  M. 
Consin  nnder  my  protection.  On  my  word  and 
conscience  1  this  honorable  man  has  not  stolen  a 
iot  from  Schelling  and  Hegel,  and  if  he  brought 
home  any  thing  of  theirs,  it  was  merely  their  friend¬ 
ship.  That  does  honor  to  his  heart.  But  there 
are  many  instances  of  such  false  accusation  in 
psychology.  I  knew  a  man  who  declared  that  be 
had  stolen  silver  spoons  at  the  king’s  table ;  and  yet 
we  all  knew  that  the  poor  devil  had  never  b^n 
presented  at  court,  and  accused  himself  of  stealing 
these  spoons  to  make  os  believe  that  be  bad  been 
a  guest  at  the  palace.  No  1  In  German  philoso¬ 
phy  M.  Cousin  has  always  kept  the  sixth  com¬ 
mandment  ;  here  he  has  never  pocketed  a  single 
idea — not  so  much  as  a  salt-spoon  of  an  idea.  All 
witnesses  agree  in  attesting  that  in  this  respect  M. 
Consin  is  honor  itself.  ...  I  prophesy  to  you 
that  the  renown  of  M.  Cousin,  like  the  French 
Revolution,  will  go  round  the  world  I  I  hear 
some  one  wickedly  add:  Undeniably  the  renown 
of  M.  Cousin  is  going  round  the  world,  and  it  hat 
already  taken  its  departure  from  France.” 

Tlie  following  “  symbolical  myth”  about 
Louis  Philippe  is  very  characteristic  of 
Heine's  manner : 

“  I  remember  very  well  that  immediately  on  my 
arrival  (in  Paris)  1  hastened  to  the  Palais  Royal 
to  see  Louis  Philippe.  The  friend  who  conducted 


me  told  me  that  the  king  now  appeared  on  the 
terrace  only  at  stated  hours,  but  that  formerly  he 
was  to  be  seen  at  any  time  for  6ve  francs.  ‘  For 
five  francs !’  I  crii-d,  with  amazement ;  ‘  does  he 
then  show  himself  for  money  T’  ‘  No ;  but  he  is 
shown  for  money,  and  it  happens  in  this  way  : 
There  is  a  society  of  c/amtrtir*,  marehandt  de  am- 
tremarques,  and  such  rin-raflF,  who  ofltred  eveiy 
foreigner  to  show  him  the  king  for  five  francs  ;  if 
he  would  give  ten  francs,  he  might  see  the  king 
raise  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  lay  his  band  protest- 
ingly  on  his  heart ;  if  he  would  give  twenty  francs, 
the  king  would  sing  the  Marseillaise.  If  the  for¬ 
eigner  gave  five  francs,  they  raised  a  loud  cheer¬ 
ing  nnder  the  king’s  windows,  and  his  Alajesty 
appeared  on  the  terrace,  bowed  and  retired.  If 
ten  francs,  they  shouted  still  louder,  and  gesticu¬ 
lated  as  if  they  had  been  possessed,  when  the  king 
appeared,  who  then,  as  a  sign  of  silent  emotion, 
raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  laid  bis  hand  on  his 
heart.  English  visitors,  however,  would  some¬ 
times  spend  as  much  as  twenty  francs,  and  then 
the  enthusiasm  mounted  to  the  highest  pitch  :  no 
sooner  did  the  king  apfiear  on  the  terrace,  than 
the  Mar^-eillaise  was  struck  up  and  roared  out 
frightfully,  until  Louis  Philippe,  perhaps  only  for 
the  sake  of  putting  an  end  to  the  singing,  bowed, 
laid  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  joined  in  the  Mar¬ 
seillaise.  Whether,  as  is  asserted,  he  beat  time 
with  his  foot,  I  cannot  say.’  ” 

One  more  quotation,  and  it  must  be  our 
last: 

“  0  the  women !  We  must  forgive  them  much, 
for  they  love  much — and  many.  Their  hate  is 
properly  only  love  turned  inside  out.  Sometimes 
I  hey  attribute  some  delinquency  to  us,  because 
they  think  they  can  in  this  way  gratify  another 
man.  When  they  write,  they  have  always  one  eye 
on  the  paper  and  the  other  on  a  man ;  and  this  is 
true  of  all  authoresses,  except  the  Countess  llahn- 
Uahn,  who  has  only  one  eye." 
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Whkx  I  was  a  boy,  I  lived  with  my 
fiither  and  mother,  in  a  little  cottage,  in  a 
village  in  Warwickshire.  He  was  a  farm- 
laborer ;  my  mother  had  enough  to  do  with 
her  family,  but  at  harv'est  and  hay-time 
she  worked  in  the  fields,  and  what  she 
earned  was  a  great  help.  She  had  a  good 
many  children ;  but  one  way  or  other, 
they  all  died  except  me  and  my  brother. 


I  think  I  should  have  gone  like  the  rest, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  a  neighbor’s  son, 
named  George,  who  was  most  uncommon 
kind  to  me ;  he  helped  my  mother  nurse 
me  when  I  was  ill  of  a  fever,  and  he  was 
good  to  me  ever  after.  He  was  some 
years  older  than  me,  and  what  made  him 
take  to  me,  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
that  I  should  love  him  in  return  is  no  won 
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der  at  all.  I  worshipped  him,  and  that  is 
the  only  word  to  use  for  it.  lie  used  to 
tell  me  no  end  of  stories  about  robbers 
and  wild  beasts  ;  but  above  all  about  bat¬ 
tles.  He  used  to  make  me  windmills,  and 
boats,  and  kites,  and  gave  me  endless 
balls  of  string  and  knives ;  but  what  I 
oared  for  most  of  all,  was,  that  he  let  me 
follow  him  about  wherever  he  went,  and 
take  his  dinner  to  him  out  in  the  fields, 
and  send  me  on  all  his  errandsf.  I  felt 
very  proud  to  go  ;  for  I  would  have  laid 
myself  down  under  his  feet  if  he  had 
wanted  me.  Though  I  was  quite  a  little 
chap,  he  used  to  talk  to  me  as  if  I  were 
his  equal.  lie  told  me  how  he  hated  a 
dull  country  life,  and  how'  he  longed  to 
go  away,  an<I  to  seek  his  fortune  in  dis¬ 
tant  parts.  lie  would  have  enlisted  for  a 
soldier,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  mother, 
who  would  have  broken  her  heart.  She 
was  a  meek,  good  wom.an,  who  had  been 
tyrannized  over  by  a  brutal  husband, 
who  had  been  groom  to  a  gentleman.  He 
broke  his  neck,  trying  to  break  in  a  vi- 
<^ou8  horse.  Although,  being  drunk  at  the 
time,  it  was  his  own  fault,  the  gentleman 
pensioned  the  widow  ;  so  that  George  had 
all  the  money  he  earned  for  himself.  He 
did  not  take  after  his  father,  but  held 
himself  aloof  from  the  other  fellows  in  the 
village,  and  never  set  foot  in  an  ale-house 
— not  from  pride,  but  because  he  took 
pleasure  in  other  things.  He  was  always 
studying  at  one  thing  or  other  every  lei¬ 
sure  moment;  especially  he  tried  to  pick 
up  all  he  could  alfout  battles,  and  he  used 
to  draw  plans  of  battles  ujion  an  old 
slate. 

At  last  a  change  came  over  him — a  sort 
of  fever — and  he  grew  desponding  and  un¬ 
happy.  He  used  to  talk  to  me  a  great 
deal,  but  I  could  only  feel  very  sorry  for 
him;  I  could  say  nothing  to  comfort  him. 
His  mother,  poor  body,  saw  that  all  was 
not  right,  and  feared  he  would  take  after 
his  father.  She  used  to  j)reach  to  him  out 
of  the  catechism,  and  tell  him,  it  was  his 
duty  to  be  content  in  the  state  of  life  to 
which  he  was  bom  ;  it  was  all  very  good, 
but  not  suitable  to  his  case.  He  hated  his 
occupation,  and  yet,  oddly  enough,  it  was 
only  in  his  work  he  seemed  to  find  any  re¬ 
lief.  He  did  as  much  as  three  men,  and 
then  asked  for  more. 

Well,  the  truth  must  come  out  at  last 
— George  turned  poacher.  Poaching  is  a 
breach  of  the  law  of  the  land.  I  say  no 
more  about  that ;  but  I  believe  myself. 


that  gentlemen  who  have  a  regular  license 
to  shoot,  and  who  preserve  their  own 
game,  have  not  half  the  enjoyment  in  a 
whole  season’s  shooting,  that  there  is  in 
one  night’s  good  poaching.  However, 
you  see  poaching  has  this  drawback  :  the 
fellows  who  take  to  poaching  leave  off 
honest  hard  work  ;  they  slink  out  of  day¬ 
light,  and  haunt  public  houses,  and  take 
to  low,  idle  habits  of  every  kind.  The 
love  of  adventure  kills  the  habit  of  steady¬ 
going  industry.  They  would  do  capitally 
out  in  the  Australian  bush,  or  at  the  dig* 
gings ;  but  they  plague  the  life  out  of 
chureWardens,  overseers,  constables,  and 
squires.  So  they  make  a  mess  of  it,  and 
get  into  trouble ;  which  is  a  pity,  for  you 
would  not  believe  what  fine,  likely  young 
fellows  many  of  them  are,  to  begin  with. 

George,  for  his  part,  was  too  proud, 
and  respected  himself  too  much,  to  fall 
into  disreputable  ways.  He  never  would 
take  me  with  him ;  though  when  I  saw 
him  preparing  his  tackle,  and  cleaning  his 
gun,  I  used  to  beg  very  hard  that  he 
would  let  me  go  ;  but  he  was  always  quite 
stem  and  resolved.  However,  he  used 
to  let  me  take  care  of  his  things,  and  I 
was  very  proud  to  do  that.  W e  made  a 
hiding-place  under  some  furze  bushes, 
where  no  keepers  w'ould  think  of  looking, 
and  where  every  thing  could  be  kept  quite 
dry.  I  had  the  charge  of  his  dog,  too— 
a  knowing,  sensible  bmte,  who  loved  the 
sport  as  much  as  his  master;  he  was  a 
strong,  lean,  yellow,  cross-bred  dog,  with 
long  nair  and  a  feather  tail :  he  knew  as 
well  as  we  did  that  he  must  keep  (]|uiet 
during  the  day  ;  and,  though  I  sometimes 
did  my  best  to  ’tice  him,  I  could  never 
prevail  upon  him  to  have  a  game  of  play. 
As  soon  as  he  had  eaten  his  dinner,  he 
would  curl  himself  up,  with  his  nose  under 
his  tail,  and  go  off  to  sleep  as  sensible 
as  a  Christian ;  he  knew  that  his  master 
would  give  him  exercise  enough  at  night. 
\Ve  had  made  a  jdace  for  him  to  live 
under  the  bushes  close  by  where  the 
tackle  was  kept,  and  we  knew  that  no¬ 
body  could  meddle  with  it  so  long  as  he 
was  there. 

Things  went  on  in  this  way  for  some 
months.  George’s  mother,  who  had  al- 
wavs  been  ailing,  fell  into  a  kind  of  waste, 
andi  the  doctors  said  she  could  not  last 
long.  George  was  always  a  good  son, 
and  he  watched  and  waited  on  his  mother 
like  a  woman.  He  would  not  have  had 
her  know  any  thing  of  his  going  out  at 
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nights  for  the  world  ;  and,  though  it  was 
well  known  in  the  village,  the  neighbors 
had  too  much  good  feeling  to  tell  her. 
George  was  greatly  cut  up  by  his  mother’s 
illness,  but  he  told  me  that  when  she  was 
taken  he  would  not  stay  in  the  place  a  day, 
but  would  go  for  a  soldier.  I  nearly 
broke  my  heart  when  he  said  this,  but  he  ' 
comforted  me  by  saying,  that  he  would 
send  for  me,  and  we  should  share  our  j 
fortune  together.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  1 

One  night  a  party  of  men  asked  George 
to  head  them  on  an  expedition  into  the 
W'oods  of  Lord  Capelcurry,  where  there  j 
was  to  be  a  battue  the  next  day.  Of  i 
course  all  the  keepers  were  on  the  alert, 
but  that  was  a  temptation  rather  than  ' 
not.  George  asked  me  to  be  with  his  j 
mother  for  that  evening,  and  to  read  to  | 
her  to  keep  her  from  asking  questions.  I 
consented,  though  I  would  much  rather 
h.ave  gone  with  the  party. 

I  saw  George  go  .away,  and  then  went 
to  the  cottage  of  his  mother,  to  whom  I  j 
told  a  natural  story  to  account  for  his  ab- 1 
sence.  She  soon  grew  weary  of  the  read- 1 
ing,  and  talked  and  maundered  on  about 
former  days,  l>efore  she  was  married,  and 
alx)ut  her  first  meeting  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  how  much  he  was  in  love  with 
her,  and  what  a  good  husband  he  had 
been  before  he  was  led  astray  by  ba«l 
company.  I  was  thinking  of  George ;  but 
I  w'as  a  good  ILstener,  and  remained  with 
her  till  she  went  to  bed,  and  then  I  went 
home.  Early  the  next  morning  I  was 
awakened  by  bad  news  :  there  had  been  a 
desperate  affray  wth  the  poachers  the 
night  before;  one  of  Lord  CajMjlcurry’s 
keepers  was  killed,  and  another  seriously 
wounded.  All  the  poachers  had  made 
their  escape  except  George,  who  had  been 
taken,  and  was  dreadfully  hurt.  The 
news  spread  like  wild-fire  ;  the  constables 
were  abroad  ;  three  of  the  poachers  were 
aecured,  but  the  others  managed  to  fiiul 
safe  hiding.  It  was  im])ossible  to  keep 
the  news  from  George’s  mother,  and  you 
may  fancy  the  misery  it  caused.  I  was 
nearly  frantic,  and  walked  all  the  way  to 
the  jail  in  the  next  town,  which  M’as  fif¬ 
teen  miles  off,  in  the  hopes  of  seeing 
George.  Of  course  I  was  not  admitted, 
but  I  leanied  that  he  was  in  the  infirmary, 
and  his  wounds  were  doing  well.  I  was 
nearly  mad.  I  could  have  beaten  down 
the  gates  to  get  at  him  ;  and  when  I  was 
tamed  away,  I  thought  I  would  set  the 
town  on  fire  to  revenge  him.  Some 


friends  of  the  other  men  who  had  been 
taken  w'ere  very  kind  to  me,  and  kept 
me  from  doing  mischief  to  myself  or  any 
one  else. 

There  lived  in  the  tovm  a  very  clever 
man,  who  was  looked  up  to  as  a  sort  of 
prisoner’s  friend ;  for  it  a  man  got  into 
trouble,  3Ir.  Messent  was  alw'ays  ready  to 
take  his  part ;  and  he  often  got  a  prisoner 
off,  when  there  had  not  seemed  a  chance 
in  the  world  for  him.  We  all  went  to 
him  and  told  him  our  case.  He  6i)oke 
kindly,  and  seemed  to  be  very  sorry  about 
George  and  the  other  men.  lie  talked  of 
the  game  laws  in  a  way  that  was  a  real 
comfort  to  us,  and  we  went  home  in  bet¬ 
ter  heart.  All  the  village  joined  to  help 
to  pav  the  money  for  the  defense.  After 
3Ir.  Messent  had  been  admitted  to  see 
the  prisoners,  he  drove  over  to  our  vill.ago 
to  collect  evidence  and  examine  witnesses. 
He  called  to  see  George’s  mother.  He 
brought  her  a  message  from  her  son.  He 
brought  me  a  kind  w'ord  from  him  too. 
Altogether  he  kept  up  our  spirits  wonder¬ 
fully. 

AVhen,  at  last,  the  a.ssizes  came  on 
George  was  recovered  enough  to  take  liis 
I  trial.  All  the  prisoners  w'ere  found  guilty, 
j  and  George  was  declared  to  be  the  one 
i  who  fired  the  shot  that  had  been  the  actual 
j  cause  of  the  gamekeeper’s  death.  The 
I  judge,  in  his  address,  declared  it  to  be  one 
of  the  most  aggravated  cases  he  had  ever 
tried,  and  calle«l  upon  the  prisoners  to  re- 
j  joice  in  the  lenity  of  the  sentence ;  which 
was,  that  George  was  to  be  transported 
for  the  term  of  his  natural  life,  and  all  the 
others  for  fourteen  years.  I  saw  George 
once — for  one  moment.  I  and  the  friends 
of  the  other  prisoners  were  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  yard  as  they  were  conveyed 
{ to  the  van.  I  sprang  forward  .and  gnasped 
j  one  of  his  hands ;  he  said  cheerfully ; 

I  “  Good-by,  old  fellow ;  we  will  meet 
agam.” 

George’s  mother  never  looked  up  again : 
she  died  before  the  week  was  out.  The 
I  gang  of  poachers  was  entirely  broken  up, 

I  and  Lord  Capelcurry  and  his  keejwrs  had 
j  their  hares  and  partridges  in  peace.  The 
1  keepers  had  killed  George's  dog ;  but  I 
I  gathered  together  all  the  odd  matters 
]  that  had  belonged  to  him,  an»l  which  no- 
I  l)ody  disputed  with  me.  I  then  turned 
my  back  upon  the  place  where  I  had  lived, 
I  and  went  to  seek  for  work  elsewhere. 

I  I  might  have  been  then  about  sixteen. 
!  The  gardener  at  Squire  Munslbrd’s  had 
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married  my  mother’s  sister ;  so  I  went  i 
there  first,  to  see  if  he  could  give  me  a 
place.  It  was  ten  miles  on  the  other  side 
of  the  village  where  all  these  things  h.ad 
taken  place.  Both  he  and  my  aunt  received 
me  very  kindly.  I  was  made  under-gar¬ 
dener  and  helper  to  mv  uncle ;  it  was  a 
good  j>lace,  ana  I  lived  there  for  five  years. 
Mv  uncle  was  a  Scotchman,  and  he  took 
pains  with  my  learning ;  for  he  was  a  m.an 
of  some  education  himself.  At  the  end  of' 
th.at  time,  he  went  to  be  hea<l  gardener  j 
to  Sir  KolK'rt  Palmer,  and  I  was  promoted  | 
by  Squire  Munsford  to  his  place.  This  ' 
was  considered  a  great  piece  of  good  luck, 
and  so  it  wa.s ;  hut  you  see,  I  only  cared 
for  one  thing  in  this  world,  and  that  was, 
to  save  money  enough  to  be  able  to  join 
George  across  the  M’ater.  I  went  home 
sometimes  to  see  my  father  and  mother 
at  the  old  place.  My  brother — I  told  you 
I  had  one — did  not  turn  out  comfort.ably, 
and  ended  by  running  away  to  sea  ;  so  I 
had  to  help  the  old  people,  which  kept 
me  from  saving  so  much  as  I  might  other¬ 
wise  have  done.  One  time,  when  I  was 
down  there,  1  heard  a  rumor  that  George 
had  escaped  from  the  gang  of  convicts, 
and  had  got  clear  off,  along  with  two  oth¬ 
ers,  after  killing  the  overseer.  This  state¬ 
ment  had  made  the  round  of  the  news¬ 
papers  ;  yet  Botany  Bay  was  so  far  off,  no 
one  could  rightly  tell  whether  to  believe 
this  or  not ;  but  every  body  who  had 
known  him  wished  George  well ;  and,  after 
I  had  l)een  gardener  it  might  be  abdut 
ten  years.  Madam  Munsford  died,  and 
the  Squire  broke  up  his  est.ablishment 
and  went  to  live  in  another  part  of  Eng- 
<  Land. 

I  was  left  in  charge  of  the  place,  with  a 
man  under  me,  to  keep  the  grounds  in 
order  ;  and  an  old  8erv.ant  was  left  in  the 
house.  After  Snnire  Munsford’s  death — 
which  followed  tnat  of  his  wife  in  a  couple 
of  years — the  place  came  into  the  market 
to  Ik?  sold ;  and  the  estate  was  divided 
into  lots,  some  of  which  went  with  the 
house,  and  others  separate.  A  good  many 
parties  came  to  view  the  house ;  but  for 
some  it  was  too  large  and  for  others  too 
small,  and  from  one  cause  or  other  it  re¬ 
mained  a  couple  of  years  unlet.  One 
morning,  as  I  was  mowing  the  lawn,  I  saw 
a  grand  travelling-carriage  stop  before  the 
gate.  A  gentleman  who  was  inside  beck¬ 
oned  me  to  come  to  him.  I  went ;  but 
when  I  reached  the  window,  I  nearly 
drop|)ed  down  with  surprise,  for  I  surely 


believed  that  it  was  George  himself  I  saw 
before  me. 

The  gentleman  took  no  notice  of  my 
looks,  but  quietly  asked,  if  he  could  be 
shown  over  the  house — he  had  a  card  to 
view  it.  lie  alighted,  and  I  walked  be¬ 
hind  him  like  a  person  in  a  dream ;  the 
more  I  looked  at  the  stranger  the  more 
perplexed  I  was  with  the  resemblance. 
He  was  evidently  a  militarj*  man,  and  had 
the  mark  of  a  sabre-cut  across  his  fore- 
[  head.  He  addressed  me  as  a  perfect 
I  stranger,  and  asked  many  questions,  which 
'  I  answered  without  well  knowing  M’hat  I 
said.  Tliat  George  should  have  become  a 
gentleman  and  ridein  his  carriage  was  quite 
likely  enough  ;  but  I  felt  sure  that,  how¬ 
ever  grand  he  might  become,  he  would 
never  change  towards  me.  At  last  he 
drove  awav,  and  I  did  not  know  whether 
to  feel  glad  or  sorry'. 

A  few  days  after^^'ards,  he  returned,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  man  of  business  ;  and,  af¬ 
ter  much  examination  of  documents  and 
comjiaring  of  deeds.  Major  Butherford 
(as  George’s  Double  was  called)  became 
the  owner  of  the  house  and  certain  lots  of 
land  lying  around.  A  nice,  compact  little 
pro|)erty  it  was.  Tire  furniture  was  old- 
fashioned,  and  would  have  fetched  nothing 
at  a  sale ;  but  it  suited  the  house,  and  was 
convenient  as  well  as  apjiropriate.  This 
was  taken  at  a  sm.all  valuation,  and  thus, 
at  a  stroke,  ^lajor  Rutherford  took  his 
place  amongst  the  county  gentry.  Be¬ 
fore  they  departed,  I  was  c.alled  into  the 
room  and  received  the  ofter  to  become 
Major  Rutherford’s  bailiff.  Tlie  lawyer, 
who  had  been  Squire  Munsford’s  man  of 
business,  said  he  had  recommended  me ; 
but  I  did  not  think  that  had  any  thing  to 
do  with  my  ap]>ointment.  Ever  since  I 
had  heard  of  George’s  escape,  I  had  felt 
unsettled  in  mv  grand  puriiose ;  and  now, 
though  I  coulJ  not  make  the  Major  out  to 
my  satisfaction,  I  felt  quite  content  to  stop 
with  him.  • 

'  If  I  had  expected  the  Major  to  be  like 
what  I  recollected  of  George,  I  was  much 
I  mistaken  :  he  was  like  George  certainly  ; 

I  but  it  was  George  possessed  by  a  devil. 
All  the  gloomy,  moody  discontent  which 
had  overshadowed  him  in  the  latter  days 
j  of  our  intercourse,  seemed  to  be  hardened 
.  and  exaggerated  in  the  Major  into  a  bit¬ 
ter,  grinding  sense  of  wrong  and  injustice. 
He  h.ad  evidently  lived  a  stormy,  adventu¬ 
rous  life  ;  and  although  he  had  conquered 
fortune  and  position,  yet  he  was  scornful 
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and  contemptuous — unthankful,  one  might  I  was  too  much  of  a  reformer,  and  made  no 
say,  for  all  the  comforts  and  advantages  '  allowance  for  the  natural  unwillingness  of 
he  had  won  in  his  battle  of  life.  It  was  men  to  walk  in  new  ways.  He  liked  to 
understood  that  he  was  a  gentleman  by  be  in  the  opposition,  and  would  any  day 
birth,  of  good  though  decayed  family ;  have  preferred  to  fight  for  his  own  way, 
that  he  had  entered  the  East  India  Com-  rather  than  obtain  it  uncontested, 
pany’s  service  when  very  young,  and  had  As  for  myself,  I  was  much  attached  to 
won  his  promotion  by  heading  more  than  j  him,  partly  for  his  own  sake,  and  partly 
one  forlorn  hope,  llie  means  by  which  j  for  tne  sake  of  old  times,  which  he  so 
he  had  obtained  his  fortune  was  not  exact-  j  strangely  brought  back  to  me,  though  he 
ly  known  ;  but  men  in  those  days  always  ,  never,  by  the  most  trivial  word  or  deed, 
made  their  fortunes  in  the  East.  The  j  recognized  any  former  state  of  intercourse, 
neighboring  gentlemen  all  called  upon  1  A  year  passed  on  without  any  remarkable 
him  ;  but  his  opinions  and  theirs  clashed  j  occurrence;  but  then, there  befell  a  curious 
at  all  points  ;  they  were  all  good,  steady  ;  adventure.  The  Major  and  I  went  to  at- 
church  and  Wng  men,  tories  of  the  old  |  tend  an  agricultural  dinner  that  took  place 
school — the  Major  had  brought  home  '  in  the  next  town,  which  is  a  cathedral 
with  him  startling  political  notions  about  '  town.  As  we  returned  home,  it  was  a 
reform  in  parliament,  and  extension  of  the  i  bright  moonlight  night.  The  streets  were 
suffrage,  which  he  propounded  with  a  I  deserted ;  every  body  was  in  bed  ;  but,  as 
reckless  audacity  that  nearly  sent  some  of  1  we  drove  past  the  cathetlral,  I  distinctly 
his  most  respectable  visitors  into  fits  of  ‘  saw  a  figure  at  one  of  the  lower  windows, 
apoplexy.  He  also  took  the  earliest  op-  |  fluttering  a  handkerchief,  and  I  fancied  I 
portunity  of  quarrelling  with  the  rector  of  I  heard  a  faint  voice  cry,  “Help!”  I  do 
the  parish,  who  was  a  magistrate  as  well  '  not  believe  in  ghosts,  but  I  confess  my 
as  a  clergyman ;  and,  in  that  capacity,  had  ■  heart  beat  thick. 

committed  three  men  for  some  trifling  I  “Good  Heaven !”  said  the  Major,  “some 
trespass  upon  his  own  property.  The  Ma-  j  one  has  been  buried  alive  and  is  trying  to 
jor  declared  that  this  was  a  most  unchrist-  escape  !” 

ian  proceeding,  and  refused  to  attend  “  More  likely  some  poor  mad  creature 
church ;  the  large  family  pew  in  the  pretty  who  has  escaped  from  confinement,  and 
village  church  consequently  remained  un-  has  hidden  herself  there.” 
tenanted  Sunday  after  Sunday,  to  the  in-  Again  we  heard  the  cry  of  “  Help.” 

tense  disgust  of  the  rector,  and  the  great  The  Major  sprang  from  the  gig.  I  did 

scandal  of  the  county-side.  But  the  crown-  not  like  him  to  go  alone,  but  the  horse 
ing  act  of  his  unpopularity  was,  that,  at  a  was  young  and  spirited,  and  could  not  be 
supper  which  he  gave  to  the  tenants  and  left. 

fiirmers  on  his  estate,  he  announced  his  I  The  Major  soon  returned.  “We  must 
intention  of  not  preserving  his  game,  and  !  find  out  the  sexton,”  said  he  hastily ;  “  it 
gave  them  all  free  permission  to  kill  what-  }  is  a  poor  young  woman  who  has  been 
ever  they  found  on  their  own  land.  locked  in  by  accident.  She  seems  to  be 

This  proceeding  was  in  such  direct  oppo-  nearly  mad  with  fear.” 
sitiontothe  customs  of  the  county,  that  the  There  was  not  a  soul  to  be  seen  about, 
gentry  looked  upon  it  as  a  reflection  upon  We  did  not  the  least  in  the  world  know 
them,  and  resented  it  accordingly.  They  where  the  keys  were  kept ;  but  we  were 
all  cut  the  Major,  and  spoke  of  him  as  an  obliged  to  do  something.  After  knocking 
infidel,  a  Jacobite,  and  a  revolutionary  up  several  wrong  people,  who  did  not  be- 
democrat.  The  Major  took  all  this  with  stow  blessings  upon  us  for  our  pains,  we 
great  indifference,  and  seemed,  indeed,  to  at  length  di^overed  the  clerk,  and  with 
enjoy  exasperating  their  prejudices.  To  !  some  difficulty  got  him  and  his  lantern 
his  own  tenants,  he  made  a  kind,  but  i  into  the  street.  The  Major  and  he  M’ent 
strictly  just  landlord.  All  the  fences,  :  together  to  the  cathedral,  and  I  remained 
ferm-houses,  and  buildings  were  kept  in  !  with  the  gig.  They  soon  returned,  carry- 
perfect  repair  ;  the  cottages  of  the  labor-  j  ing  between  them  a  young  girl,  who 
ers  were  rebuilt.  He  showed  the  greatest  '  seemed  to  be  dead.  They  took  her  into 
desire  to  make  the  condition  of  all  who  j  the  house,  and  the  clerk’s  wife  came  down 
depended  on  him  as  good  as  possible  ;  but,  j  stairs ;  lights  appeared  in  the  various 
in  spite  of  the  substantial  benefits  he  con-  houses  whose  inmates  w’e  had  disturbed, 
ferred,  he  was  any  thing  but  popular ;  he  1  and  night-capped  heads  were  jwpjHid  out 
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of  the  windows  to  see  what  had  happened,  j  gentlemen  be  ?”  said  he,  turning  upon  us. 
One  or  two,  more  curious  than  the  rest,  “  How  do  I  know  that  you  have  not  made 
came  into  the  street,  to  learn  the  rights  of ;  up  a  story  amongst  you,  to  get  me  to  re- 
the  case.  As  soon  as  the  poor  girl  was  '  ceive  the  girl  back  when  she  may  deserve 
sufficiently  recovered  to  be  able  to  speak,  '  no  better  than  to  be  thrown  out  of  the 
she  told  us  that  she  had  come  from  Sut-  i  window  ?” 

ton-Cosely  that  day,  with  a  party  of  The  Major  was  struck  dumb  at  such  an 
friends,  for  a  day’s  shopping,  and  to  see  |  address ;  but  I,  to  whom  the  brutal,  vio- 
the  monuments  in  the  cathedral.  While  '  lent  character  of  Farmer  Byrne  u'as  well 
she  was  looking  at  one  of  the  tombs,  her  i  known,  knew  better  how  to  deal  with 
party  passed  on ;  and,  when  she  turned  ■  him.  In  a  few  words  I  made  him  under¬ 
round,  she  saw  them  leaving  the  building,  stand  that  this  sort  of  thing  would  not 
She  called,  but  no  one  heard.  In  her  ;  answer.  He  subsided  into  a  surly  civility, 
haste  her  foot  slipped,  and  she  fell  d()wn  and  gave  us  gnidging  thanks,  that  seemed 
against  a  pillar,  and  cut  her  brow  ;  before  j  to  choke  him  in  the  utterance.  On  our 
she  couM  rise,  she  heard  the  ponderous  road  home  I  told  Major  Rutherford  what 
doors  clang  together,  and  the  key  turn  in  I  knew  about  the  farmer — he  was  a  sav- 
the  lock.  At  first,  she  thought  they  would  age  brute,  who  had  broken  the  heart  of 
miss  her  and  return ;  but  time  passed  on,  i  his  wife  by  ill-usage,  and  Mas  bidding  fair 
and  they  did  not  come.  She  beat  against  j  to  do  as  much  for  his  daughter — a  good, 
the  door,  but  could  make  no  one  hear,  j  gentle,  well-conducted  girl ;  a  good 
Evening  closed  in ;  she  grew  desperate  at  j  daughter  to  an  ill  father.  I  sjxike  warm- 
the  prospect  of  remaining  there  all  night.  |  ly  in  her  praise ;  for  I  felt  very  sorry  for 
The  last  thing  she  recollected  M’as  climb- ;  the  poor  thing  M’hen  I  thought  of  the 
ing  to  a  M'indow  and  breaking  the  glass  to  ,  beating  she  would  be  sure  to  get  as  soon 
attract  .attention.  Poor  thing,  it  was  no  |  as  our  backs  were  turned  ;  but  I  was  not 
wonder  she  M’as  frightened  at  the  prospect  |  prepared  for  the  effect  my  words  were 
of  remaining  in  that  great,  dark,  lonely  j  to  take.  Before  a  month  was  over  the 
i>lace,  full  of  graves !  I  should  not  have  Major  came  to  me  one  day,  and  told  me 
liked  it  myself.  that  he  was  going  to  be  married  to  Far- 

The  Major  decided  that  M'e  would  drive  mer  Byrne’s  daughter.  Without  saying  a 
her  home,  late  as  it  was,  to  save  her  friends  Word  to  me,  he  had  made  inquiries  about 
further  anxiety.  She  was  well  wrapped  her ;  ha^l  seen  her  frequently,  and  partly 
uj),  and  M  e  took  her  betM  een  us  in  the  from  compassion,  .and  partly  from  love,  he 
gig.  had  gone  the  length  of  proposing  to  her, 

She  lived  about  five  miles  across  the  and  had  been  accepted. 


country,  in  an  old  mo.ated  farm-house  that  ^ 
had  been  once  a  manor-house.  It  M’as  j 
noM’  a  dim,  ghostly-looking  place,  built  of 
gray  stone,  and  half  unoccupied.  As  M’e 
drove  doM’ii  the  Lane  th.at  led  to  the  house, 
M'e  saM’  a  number  of  persons  moving  about 
in  great  excitement.  The  sound  of  our 
vehicle  called  some  persons  to  the  door. 
Foremost  among  them  M’as  the  farmer, 
holding  a  candle  above  his  head,  .and  his 
other  hand  shading  his  eyes  ;  behind  him  j 
were  the  maid-ser\’ants.  I  could  feel  the 
poor  girl  shrink  closer  to  us  M’hen  he  ap-  j 
peared.  j 

“  We  have  brought  back  ^our  daugh-  j 
ter,  Mr.  Bvme,”  said  the  M.ajor,  s])eaking 
first.  “  We  have  been  so  fortunate  .as  to 
rescue  her  from  a  very  unpleasant  situa¬ 
tion.” 

“  Where  hast  thou  l>een  to,  wench  ?” 
asked  the  father,  sternly.  “Go  to  bed 
M’ith  you,  huzzy — a  pretty  disgrace  you 
are  to  your  family !  And  who  may  you 


I  M’as  surprised,  and  not  altogether 
pleased.  He  M’as  so  mixed  up  in  my 
mind  M’ith  George,  that  I  could  not  sep¬ 
arate  the  tM’o,  and  I  could  not  bear  to 
have  any  change  in  our  relationship.  He 
saw  I  Mas  not  pleased,  and  took  some 
trouble  to  reconcile  me  to  it.  Of  course, 
nothing  that  I  could  say  would  alter  the 
matter;  so  I  held  my  tongue,  and  they 
!  M’cre  married  very  quietly  at  the  parish 
church  by  the  obnoxious  rector.  One 
good  result  followed  this  m<arriage ;  she 
{lersuaded  her  husband  to  begin  to  go  to 
church  again,  and  be  friends  M’ith  the 
rector.  I  M  as  veiy*  glad  of  this ;  for  their 
feud  had  been  one  cause  that  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  held  aloof  from  the  M.ajor,  and  I 
wanted  to  see  him  take  his  rightful  posi¬ 
tion.  His  M’ife’s  influence,  too,  had  a 
happy  effect  uixin  his  temper  and  disposi¬ 
tion.  She  souened  his  bitter,  contra<lic- 
tory  spirit,  and  shoMed  so  much  good 
sense  in  her  new  position,  that  I  ended  by 
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thinking  that  the  Major  had  done  the  I  “No,  sir,”  replied  the  servant, 
wisest  act  in  his  life  when  he  married  her.  j  “  Stay  and  dine  with  us,  Benson,”  said 
As  to  the  poor  girl  herself^  she  bright- '  the  Major,  turning  to  me ;  and  we  went 
ened  up  under  the  influence  of  happiness,  J  into  the  dining-room  together.  Mrs. 
and  looked  quite  a  new  creature.  It  was  Rutherford  and  the  baby  were  there, 
the  first  little  glinq>se  of  sunshine  she  had  The  Major  talked  to  his  wife,  i)layed  with 
ever  known.  She  w'as  far  too  humble  to  !  his  child,  and  eat  his  dinner  like  a  man 
fret  herself  because  the  neighboring  ladies  who  enjoyed  it.  I  sat  stupefied,  and  won- 
did  not  receive  her  into  their  ranks,  and  dering  what  was  to  come  next.  After 
was  far  too  much  in  love  with  her  hus-  diimer,  the  Major  proposed  to  drive  his 
band  to  care  for  any  thing  else.  They  j  wife  and  the  baby  in  a  little  forest  car- 
lived  quite  privately  and  quietly ;  and,  at  |  riage  kept  entirely  for  her  use.  She  was 
the  end  of  eighteen  months,  a  little  sou  |  delighted ;  and,  as  she  took  her  place,  I 
was  born,  who  filled  up  the  measure  of  thought  she  looked  prettier  than  I  had 
their  content.  ever  seen  her.  She  always  had  an  iniio- 

One  morning  I  had  been  to  wait  on  the  cent  look,  and  a  little  air  of  rusticity  that 
Major,  to  ask  directions  about  the  drain-  became  her  well.  The  Major’s  great 
age  of  an  outlying  meadow.  He  agreed  calmness  and  indifierence  staggered  me, 
to  ride  over  with  me  to  see  what  was  do-  and  did  more  to  make  me  doubt  my  own 
ing,  and  w'e  went  out  together  at  the  back  convictions  than  a  dozen  denials, 
of  the  house,  to  go  to  the  stables.  As  we  About  an  hour  after  the  Major  had  gone 
were  crossing  the  yard  we  saw  a  wild,  out,  two  men  drove  up  to  the  door  in  a 
athletic  man,  half  gipsy,  half  tinker,  post-chaise,  and  inquired  for  him.  They 
standing  ready  to  beg  or  to  steal,  as  the  were  strangers,  but  I  knew  they  were 
occasion  offered.  The  Major  had  a  hor-  constables.  I  ordered  them  refreshments 
ror  of  vagrants  and  beggars,  and  never  in  the  Major’s  room ;  and,  having  seen 
showed  them  any  mercy.  All  the  penal-  them  seated  before  the  bread  and  cheese, 
ties  the  law  allows  were  always  enforced ;  I  went  out  to  await  the  JSIajor  at  a  turn 
though  no  man  had  a  kinder  heart  to  all  of  the  road.  I  told  him,  as  indifferently 
honest  and  desei^  ing  poor  than  he.  I  as  I  could,  not  to  alarm  his  wife,  and  ask- 
had  seen  this  tinker  hanging  about,  the  ed  whether  he  would  choose  to  avoid 
day  before,  in  the  village,  and  had  wmrned  them.  His  cheek  flushed  as  I  spoke,  and 
him  off*.  I  was  surprised  to  see  liim  here,  a  look,  like  one  I  well  remembered  of  old, 
for  the  boldest  beggars  never  ventured  came  into  his  face,  as  he  said :  “No — let 
near  the  house.  The  Major  roughly  de-  them  do  their  worst.”  And  then,  touch- 
sired  him  to  go  away.  The  man  looked  ing  the  pony  with  the  whip,  he  drove  on 
at  him  with  impudent,  malicious  eyes;  and,  as  cahnly  as  though  I  had  asked  him 
coming  nc.arer,  said  something  in  a  low'  what  was  to  be  done  with  a  heap  of 
tone  that  I  did  not  hear.  To  this  the  stones.  .The  constables  came  out  at  the 
Major  only  replied  by  threatening  him  sound  of  w'heels,  and  with  official  stolidity 
with  his  riding-whip  he  held  in  his  hand ;  presented  their  warrant.  The  iVIajor 
the  man  replied  insolently,  and  the  blow  glanced  at  the  paper ;  and,  shrugging  his 
descended  across  his  face.  Staggering  shoulders,  said  he  w'as  quite  ready  to  go 
and  blinded,  the  man  shook  his  fists  at  the  w'ith  them.  His  w'ife  looked  anxiously 
Major,  and  said ;  from  one  party  to  the  other. 

“  I  know  you,  George  Marston  ;  and  I  “  It  is  a  summons  to  apjHjar  immediately 
will  do  for  you  yet.”  before  the  magistrates  in  the  next  towm, 

I  started,  as  though  a  pistol  had  been  to  give  evidence  in  a  case  of  disputed 
discharged  in  my  ear.  I  looked  at  the  identity.  Get  my  carpet-bag  packed  di- 
Major  ;  our  eyes  met ;  my  glance  fell  be-  rectly — there’s  a  good  little  woman ;  I 
neath  his,  and  I  turned  away.  We  neither  shall  not  be  home  to-night.” 
of  us  made  any  remark ;  we  might  not  She  left  the  room,  and  he  made  no  at- 
have  heard,  for  any  sign  W'e  gave.  The  tempt  to  follow  her. 

Major  mounted  hb  pony,  and  rode  alone  “  I  am  obliged  to  accompany  these  per- 
to  the  field;  where  ne  remained  superin-  sons  to  the  next  tow'n,”  said  the  Major  to 
tending  the  workmen  till  dinner-time.  I  me.  “  They  are  constables,  come  to  take 
was  waiting  for  him  w'hen  he  returned.  me  on  the  charge  of  being  a  retunied  con- 
“  Has  any  one  been  to  ask  for  me  ?”  vict.  It  is  unpleasant ;  for  innocent  men 
said  he,  as  he  dbmounted.  have  been  hanged  for  their  likeness  to 
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other  people  before  now.  However,  I 
hope  to  est.'iblish  my  identity ;  I  have  a 
few  iiiarkfl  to  help  me.” 

}Ie  «j)oke  in  a  nard,  dry,  distinct  voice, 
as  thoiicrh  every  word  were  uttered  with 
effort,  I  could  not  speak. 

“I  ex}>ect  to  return  to-morrow,”  con¬ 
tinued  he;  but  if  I  am  detained,  I  will 
write  to  you.  Keep  Mrs,  llutherford 
from  tl*eling  uneasy,  and  use  your  omi 
judgment  in  all  things.” 

His  wife  entered,  looking  tearful  and 
agitated.  She  had  a  presentiment  of 
evil.  His  lip  quivered  as  he  bade  her  fare¬ 
well  ;  ho  gra.sped  my  hand,  and  s])ning 
hastily  into  the  post-chaise  which  was 
waiting. 

The  Major  did  not  return  home  the 
next  day,  or  the  next  day  after  that ;  for 
be  w  IS  committed  to  the  county  jail  to 
take  his  trial  at  the  next  as.si7.es.  At  first, 
the  magistrates  were  extremely  unwilling 
to  entertain  the  charge ;  and  they  would 
have  dismissed  it,  if,  unluckily  for  the  j 
ISIajor,  Sir  (irerv'aisc  Skinner  had  not  lM*en  | 
on  the  bench.  He  was  a  staunch  old  j 
Tory,  and  had  l>ecn  terribly  scandalized 
by  the  M.ajor’s  liberal  |)olitics.  No  crime 
couhl,  in  his  opinion,  be  too  dreadful  for 
such  a  man  to  commit ;  and  this  accusa¬ 
tion  seemed  only  the  natural  explanation 
of  the  ^I.ajor’s  character.  He  insi.sted 
that  the  accused  should  be  remanded,  to 
give  time  to  inquire  further  into  the  mat¬ 
ter.  The  Major  himself  did  not  furnish 
80  prompt  an  exculpation  as  might  have 
been  expected :  he  did  not  seem  to  have 
any  friends  to  whose  testimony  he  could 
appeal.  After  two  remands,  he  was  fully 
committed  to  take  his  trial,  and  I  had  to 
break  the  matter  to  his  wife,  who  took  it 
with  a  com^josure  that  8uq>rised  me.  She 
thought  her  husband  a  persecuted  man, 
but  her  faith  in  [his  innocence  did  not 
waver  for  an  instant. 

All  that  followed  may  be  read  in  the 
newspapers  ^of  the  time.  It  remains  on 
record  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
causes  ever  tried ;  and,  although  it  was 
certainly  decided  by  judge  and  jury,  yet 
public  opinion  was  much  divided,  and 
even  I  have  my  doubts  still  about  the 
matter.  You  shall  judge  for  yourself. 

The  old  tinker,  rascal  as  he  was,  told  a 
different  story  that,  if  true,  w’as  conclu¬ 
sive  enough.  He  had  been  sentenced  to 
seven  years’  transportation  at  the  same 
assizes  that  saw  George  3Iarston  sen¬ 
tenced  for  life.  This  part  of  his  story 


was  proved.  He  had  gone  out  in  the 
same  convict-ship,  and  had  seen  George 
every  day  during  the  voyage.  George 
was  put  in  some  sort  of  authority  over 
him,  and  excited  his  ill-will.  When  they 
landed,  he  worked  in  the  same  gang  with 
George.  He  gave  minute  details  of 
(ieorge’s  e8ca|)e,  and  of  the  savage  on¬ 
slaught  upon  the  overseer,  which  restdted 
in  death.  A  body  was  discovered  some 
time  after,  in  a  state  of  decomposition, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  that  of  George 
Marston,  the  escapetl  convict ;  but  he,  the 
tinker,  had  reasons  of  his  own  for  not  Imj- 
lieving  it  to  be  George  Marston’s  body. 
He  swore  j>oaitively  th.at  the  Major  and 
(4eorge  Marston  were  one  and  the  same 
iierson.  Two  other  persons,  convicts  who 
had  seiwed  their  time,  and  who  had  seen 
and  conversed  with  George  Marston  l)e- 
fore  he  effected  his  escape,  were  jiositive 
as  to  his  identity  with  the  Major,  fcieveral 
j)eraons  from  the  village  where  he  was 
iKjm,  and  lived  l>efore  he  wastransjwrted, 
recognized  him  the  moment  they  saw  him. 
The  surgeon  who  had  dressed  the  wounds 
receive<l  in  the  fat.al  aft'ray  with  the  keep¬ 
ers,  identitied  him.  There  were  wounds 
also  on  the  j>erson  of  the  Major  corre¬ 
sponding  with  those  recorded  in  the  prison 
entry,  and  in  the  surgeon’s  own  private 
jounial.  Mr.  Messent,  the  lawyer  who 
had  defended  him,  now  a  very  old  man, 
but  in  perfect  possession  of  all  his  facul¬ 
ties,  recognized  him  as  his  old  client.  I 
was  then  called  u|)on  to  give  my  evidence. 
I  was  known  to  have  been  George’s  friend, 
and  a  great  deal  wasexj)ected  from  me;  but 
!  I  did  not  feel  free  to  swear  either  way.  I 
dul  not  deny  the  strong  resemblance ;  but, 
living  beside  him  so  many  years,  I  ha(l 
also  perceived  differences  which  1  could 
not  reconcile;  so,  after  a  great  deal  of 
browbeating  and  cross-examination,  I  was 
allowed  to  depart.  I  had  at  least  thrown 
a  doubt  upon  the  case. 

I  The  story  the  Major  told  about  himself, 

I  in  his  defense,  was  ingenious  and  roman- 
I  tic.  He  produce<l  a  certificated  extract 
I  of  birth  and  baptism  from  the  ])ari.sh 
i  register  of  a  small  market-town  in  a  re¬ 
mote  part  of  Wales ;  and  called  as  evi¬ 
dence  an  old  man  and  woman,  who  had 
kept  the  only  inn  in  the  place.  They  de¬ 
clared  that  in  such  a  year,  corresjwnding 
w’ith  the  date  of  the  extract,  a  lady  and 
gentleman,  unaccompanied  W  any  serv¬ 
ants,  arrived  at  the  Golden  Lion.  They 
were  evidently  rich,  and  belonged  to  what 
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the  old  man  called,  real  quality.  The 
lady  was  confined  of  a  son  a  few  days  after 
her  arrival ;  and  the  child  was  baptised 
Andrew,  and  registered  as  the  child  of 
Thomas  and  Mary  Rutherford.  When 
the  lady  was  sufficiently  recovered,  they, 
departed,  takingwith  them  a  Welsh  nurse 
for  the  baby.  The  nurse  returned  in  a 
few  weeks,  saying  that  the  lady  and  gen¬ 
tleman  were  gone  abroad,  taking  the  child 
w'ith  them ;  but  she  showed  a  great  re- 
8er\'e  and  unwillingness  to  speii  of  the 
matter.  Thi^'oung  woman  died  shortly 
afterwards.  There  was  great  difficulty  in 
taking  the  evidence  of  these  old  people, 
who  were  very  deaf,  and  spoke  only 
Welsh.  The  Major  then  declared  that  he 
lived  with  his  parents  both  in  America 
and  also  in  France,  until  he  entered  the 
East  India  Company’s  service  at  the  age 
of  nineteen ;  but  that  portion  of  his  narra¬ 
tive  was  contradictory  and  confused.  The 
beginning  of  his  career  in  the  Indian  army 
was  also  obscure.  He  could  call  no  wit¬ 
nesses  who  knew  any  thing  about  him  until 
many  years  subsequently — imtil,  indeed, 
the  year  after  George  had  made  his  es¬ 
cape — and  then  he  was  not  an  officer,  but 
a  private  soldier.  Tliat  point  made  against 
him.  The  very  next  year  he  was  in  an¬ 
other  regiment,  as  Lieutenant  Rutherford, 
with  paper  and  certificates  of  service,  with 
the  sabre-cut  upon  his  head,  the  mark  of 
which  was  visible  enough,  and  also  of  the 
other  wounds  which  actually  were  upon 
his  person.  From  this  point  his  case  was 
clear ;  he  distinguished  himself  in  various 
engagements ;  displayed  not  only  courage, 
but  high  military  talent ;  and  how,  asked 
he,  was  it  possible  that  an  escaped  con¬ 
vict,  a  man  of  no  education,  should  sud¬ 
denly  find  himself  endowed  with  military 
knowledge  sufficient  to  fill  a  highly  respon¬ 
sible  position  ?  Bravery  may  be  innate, 
but  military  skill  and  knowledge  must  be 
acquired.  This  was  well  put,  and  evi¬ 
dently  had  great  effect  upon  the  ■whole 
court,  I  confess  I  was  not  much  struck. 
I  recollected  George’s  military  tastes,  and 
had  my  own  notions  of  his  natural  tact 
and  cleverness,  which  I  kept  to  myself. 
He  jKiinted  out  that  the  persons  who 
^ke  so  confidently  to  his  identity  with 
George  Marston,  the  poacher,  had  not 


seen  him  for  many  years;  the  principal 
witness  against  him  was  a  returned  con¬ 
vict — a  man  of  notoriously  bad  character 
— and  wdio  owned  to  having  an  enmity 
against  the  individual  for  whom  he  had 
the'misfortune  to  be  mistaken. 

The  whole  defense  was  eloquent  and 
elaborate — too  elaborate  and  too  ingeni¬ 
ous.  The  judge,  in  summing  up,  pulled  it 
all  to  pieces ;  dwelling  particularly  on  the 
fact,  tnat  the  accused  could  give  no  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  most  important  events  that 
had  happened  in  his  family.  He  knew 
evidently  nothing  of  either  France  or 
America.  His  experiences  In  India  were 
contradictory  and  confused  up  to  the  year 
following  that  in  which  he  was  accus^  of 
making  his  escape  from  transportation. 
All  this,  and  a  great  deal  more  that  I  can¬ 
not  now  remember,  the  judge  brought 
out.  The  defense  was  not  coherent ;  and 
the  jury,  without  retiring,  returned  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  guilty ;  but  strongly  recommended 
th^risoner  to  mercy. 

The  Major  heard  the  verdict  with 
haughty  indifference ;  and  on  being  asked, 
in  the  usual  form,  why  sentence  should 
not  be  pronounced  against  him,  replied: 
“  Because  I  am  not  the  man  who  has  in¬ 
curred  the  penalty.”  He  uttered  these 
words  in  a  ringing,  sonorous  voice ;  and 
this  simple  affirmation  took  more  effect 
than  all  his  defense  put  together. 

The  judge  passed  sentence,  and  he  was 
removed  from  the  dock.  The  interest  ex¬ 
cited  by  his  case  was  intense ;  }>etitions 
and  memorials  on  his  behalf  were  got  up 
all  over  the  country,  and  backed  by  highly 
influential  persons.  What  effect  they 
might  have  had  it  is  hard  to  say;  but 
they  were  rendered  RU|)erfluous  by  the 
feet  that  the  Major  effected  his  own  es¬ 
cape  in  a  masterly  fashion  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  prison-breaking.  I  was  not 
surprised.  I  had  heard  him  say,  that  the 
prison  was  not  built  that  could  keep  him 
inside  if  he  chose  to  go  out.  He  got  clear 
off,  and  reached  the  continent  in  safety. 
He  -was  afterwards  joined  W  his  wire. 
They  are  both  still  alive.  Government 
declined  to  confiscate  his  property;  the 
son  inherited  it.  I  was  made  trustee  and 
guardian,  and  have  administered  the  af- 
tiiirs  ever  since. 
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THE  BASQUES  OF  SPAIN.* 


ErnyoLOGiSTS  who  h.'ive  studied  the 
characteristics,  orijfin,  and  distribution  of 
the  races  of  mankind,  such  as  Pritchard 
and  Humboldt,  have  been  particularly 
struck,  and  much  occupied  by  the  Basques. 
Saint  Sebastian  is  one  of  the  centres  of 
this  poj)ulation,  who  own  no  kin  with  any 
other  European  nation,  and  whose  orijrin 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  puzzles  in  eth- 
nolojry.  They  call  themselves  the  Eu- 
skaldunac,  or  the  cunning  hands.  Their 
ancient  fables  commence  with  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  a  former  world,  from  which  only  a 
few  solitary  men  escaped,  like  olives  on 
the  tree  after  harvest,  or  grapes  on  a  vine- 
branch  after  the  vintage.  Of  the  number 
M  ere  Aitor  and  his  followers,  their  juiccs- 
tors,  who  lived  a  year  in  an  inaccessible 
grotto,  M’hence  they  saw  the  water  and 
fire  at  their  feet  disputing  for  the  mastery. 
When  they  descended  into  the  plains  they 
remained  faithful  to  the  worship  of  one 
God,  the  Lord  on  high,  as  taught  them 
by  tlieir  ancestors  of  the  mountains ;  and 
their  old  men  offered  up  sacrifices  of  fruits, 
under  oak  trees,  where  they  made  law's 
and  administered  justice.  Death  they  re¬ 
garded  as  the  be<l  of  a  long  sleep,  and 
they  believed  in  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments.  They  pretend  to  have 
been  one  of  the  first  of  the  nations  which 
became  Christians.  They  say  their  lan¬ 
guage  is  as  natural  to  the  human  race  as 
cooing  to  the  dove,  barking  to  the  dog,  or 
roaring  to  the  bull.  William  von  Hum¬ 
boldt  thought  that  it  could  not  be  con¬ 
nected  with  any  of  the  languages  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  family,  and  its  grammatical 
structure  approaches  some  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  languages.  Some  words  of  it  have 
been  found  by  the  Abbe  de  Hiarce  to  be 
identical  with  words  found  in  a  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  the  language  of  Van  Dieman’s 
Land.  Foreigners  find  it  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  acquire  the  Basque  language. 


•  Souvenirs  «fun  Naturalisie.  Par  A.  ds  Quatbe- 

FAGES. 

VOL.  XXXVII.— NO.  HL 


Nouns,  pronouns,  and  adjectives,  change 
into  verbs,  and  the  verbs  metamorphose 
themselves  into  nouns  and  adjectives. 
Prepositions,  adverbs,  conjunctions,  inter¬ 
jections,  and  even  the  characters  of  the 
alphabet,  are  declined  like  nouns  and  ad¬ 
jectives,  and  conjugated  like  verbs.  Every 
noun  has  six  nominatives  and  twelve  cases, 
and  the  adjectives  have  tw'enty  cases.  The 
noun  changes  often  according  to  the  state 
of  the  being,  or  the  thing  which  it  8i|5ni- 
fies.  What  would  be  said  in  French  m  a 
single  verb  is  represented  in  Basque  by 
thirty-six  verbs,  each  of  which  expresses  a 
modification  either  of  the  action,  or  of  the 
being  or  thing  which  is  the  object  of  the 
action.  There  are  besides  four  different 
conjugations,  according  to  whether  the 
person  addressed  is  a  child,  a  woman,  an 
equal,  or  a  superior.  The  Basque  learn 
French  or  Spanish  easily,  but  neither  the 
French  nor  the  Spaniards  can  ever  learn 
the  Basque  language. 

Every  thin^  seems  to  confirm  Mr. 
Pritchard  in  his  opinion  that  the  Basques 
are  an  aboriginal  race,  who  formerly  oc¬ 
cupied  extensive  territories  which  they  no 
longer  possess.  In  their  language  we 
found  the  etymologies  of  a  great  many 
names  of  places,  rivers,  mountains,  pro¬ 
vinces,  of  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  the 
Mediterranean  islands.  It  was  Leibnitz 
who  was  the  first  to  show  the  importance 
of  the  names  of  places,  from  the  difficulty 
with  which  they  change,  in  discovering 
the  traces  of  ancient  populations.  The 
Basques  were  expelled  from  their  territo¬ 
ries  by  the  Ligurians  and  Celts,  espe¬ 
cially  the  latter,  who  drove  them  for 
shelter  into  the  M'ildest  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees.  Protected  by  the  mountain 
fastnesses  they  found  there,  they  formed 
themselves  into  several  little  republics, 
and  bravely  and  successfully  maintained 
their  independence.  Carthaginians,  Ro¬ 
mans,  Goths,  Franks,  Saracens,  have  suc¬ 
cessively  attacked,  and  temporarily  or 
nominally  subdued  them,  but  they  have 
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always  hitherto  preserved  their  nation¬ 
ality,  manners,  customs,  and  language. 
When  discomfited  for  a  time  they  have 
always  been  ready  to  seize  every  opportu¬ 
nity  to  regain  their  complete  independ¬ 
ence.  On  several  occasions  they  have 
displayed  heroic  valor  against  their  in- 
vaaers.  Their  institutions  having  been 
zealously  preserved,  they  present  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  soci- 
etv  with  nearly  all  the  features  unaltered 
w&ich  they  wore  during  the  middle  ages. 

The  pri^oleges  of  the  Basque  provinces 
have  become  celebrated  under  the  name 
of  fuerot,  and  they  regulate  their  internal 
affairs  and  their  connection  with  the 
crown  of  Spain.  The  king  of  Castile  was 
their  sovereign,  and  in  case  of  invasion 
they  were  bound  to  rise  en  masse.  They 
paid  scarcely  any  taxes.  No  fortresses 
could  be  erected  in  their  country ;  and 
the  king  himself  when  he  entered  it,  was 
obliged  to  leave,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  escort,  all  his  soldiers  benind  him. 
The  province  was  in  reality  a  federal  state, 
composed  of  a  number  of  little  republics, 
governed  by  their  Alcades  and  their 
Aynntamientos.  Every  town  and  village 
was  independent.  Every  republic  was  re¬ 
presented  in  the  assembly  of  the  province, 
to  which  was  reserved  the  right  of  impos¬ 
ing  taxes  and  the  duty  of  preserving  tneir 
fueros. 

To  be  eligible  to  sit  in  this  national 
assembly  it  was  sufficient  to  be  a  Basque 
proprietor.  The  feudal  hierarchy,  as  it 
was  found  everywhere  else  in  Europe,  has 
never  existed  among  the  Basques.  The 
Guipuzcoans,  it  is  true,  enjoyed  in  Spain 
the  rights  of  nobles,  and  certain  towns  of 
Biscay  and  Alava  conferred  them  on  their 
Inhabitants ;  but  these  were  only  exterior 
privileges,  and  were  of  no  value  in  the 
Basque  countries.  The  highest  titles 
which  could  be  conferred  by  the  kings  of 
Spain  on  certain  families,  md  not  estab¬ 
lish  any  real  distinction  in  their  fevor 
among  their  fellow-citizens.  In  Guipuzcoa, 
in  Biscay,  and  in  Alava,  the  constitution 
recognized  neither  nobles,  nor  marquises, 
nor  dukes ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
one  was  of  mean  birth.  To  be  eligible  to 
take  part  in  the  deliberative  assemblies 
or  in  the  adnunistration,  it  was  only  ne¬ 
cessary  to  be  the  master  of  a  house,  and 
this  quality,  attached  to  the  possession  of 
■oil,  was  transmitted  with  it.  A  stranger, 
however  low  his  birth  might  ha^  been, 
on  bu3ring  land  acquired  this  title,  and 


could  take  in  addition,  if  he  pleased, 
those  of  noble,  gentleman,  or  nidalgo, 
which  the  Bastiues  considered  as  orJy  the 
equivalents  of  the  first. 

The  master  of  the  house  enjoyed  no 
other  privileges.  All  professions  were  of 
eoual  rank,  and  none  of  them  were  deem¬ 
ed  mean.  When  the  municipality  gave  a 
ball  at  Saint  Sebastian,  they  invited  no¬ 
body;  they  simply  announced  the  ball, 
and  any  body  might  come  to  it  who  liked. 
Insolent  commercial  manners  have  spread 
in  recent  times.  Nevertheless,  M.  de 
Quatrefages  has  seen  counts  and  tailors 
figuring  away  at  a  public  ball  in  the  same 
country  dance.  Since  the  war  agiiiiist 
Don  Carlos,  the  Spanish  soldiers,  acting 
as  gendarmes,  have  been  introduced  into 
the  three  provinces,  and  the  Customs  have 
been  extended  to  the  frontiers  of  France. 
When  the  Alavaise,  Biscayans,  and  Gui- 
puzcoans  fought  for  Don  Carlos,  what  they 
really  meant  was  Yiva  los  fueros.  Occu¬ 
pied  with  their  own  affairs,  in  which  every 
man  takes  the  part  of  a  free  citizen,  they 
have  never  been  troublesome  to  their 
neighbors,  neither  oppressed  nor  oppres¬ 
sors,  neither  conquered  nor  conquerors. 
The  contrast  between  great  riches  and  great 
poverty  is  seldom  seen  in  their  country, 
^ey  are  generally  in  easy  circumstances. 
From  the  time  of  the  middle  ages  they 
have  occupied  themselves  in  the  whale 
fishing,  and  have  been  hardy  sailors. 
They  are  a  very  beautiful  race,  with 
round  skulls,  large  foreheads,  straight 
noses,  finely-formed  mouths  and  chins,  an 
oval  fiice,  narrowing  towards  the  chin, 
large  black  eyes,  black  hair  and  black  eye- 
brow8,brown  complexions,  slight  ly  colored, 
and  small,  well-formed  hands  and  feet.  In 
public  assemblies  at  Saint  Sebastian,  for 
one  plain  person  there  might  be  counted 
twenty  or  thirty  truly  handsome.  The 
beauty  of  the  ladies  warms  the  style  of 
our  scientific  academician  into  eloquence. 
It  is  a  principle  of  ethnolo^  that  the 
characteristics  of  a  race  are  alwavs  more 
marked  in  the  women  than  in  the  men. 
“  Their  fiices  regular  and  aninuited,  their 
large  eyes  full  of  expression,  their  mouths 
almost  always  open,  with  a  slightly  mock¬ 
ing  smile,  their  long  hair  ffilling  in  tresses 
to  the  knees,  or  rolled  round  the  head 
like  a  natural  crown,  strike  the  least  at¬ 
tentive  observer.  Nearly  all  have  necks 
and  shoulders  remarkable  for  the  purity 
of  their  lines  ;  and  this  rare  trait  of  ^auty 
gives  to  the  humblest  peasant  a  something 
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noble  and  graceful  which  might  be  envied  I 
by  a  duchesa.  I  do  not  exaggerate :  there 
ia  in  the  gait  of  these  aguaaora*  in  rags, 
carrying  on  their  heads  heavy  pails  of  water, 
the  ease  and  almost  the  majesty  of  Diana 
the  Huntress.”  M.  de  Quatreiages  never 
saw  in  the  village  fttea  of  a  Sunday  the  two 
sexes  dancing  together.  The  women 
danced  together,  wl^e  the  men  played  at 
tennis-ball  and  ninepins.  From  their 
proud  and  courteous  air  and  brilliant  cos¬ 
tume,  M.  de  Quatrefi^es  calls  the  Basques 
a  nation  of  nobles.  He  records,  however, 
an  odd  trait  in  the  manners  of  these  proud, 
black-eyed,  magnihcent  fellows.  When 
one  of  their  wives  has  been  confined,  she 
gets  up  as  soon  as  possible,  and  attends 
to  the  care  of  the  household,  while  the  hus¬ 
band  takes  to  bed  with  the  new-born  baby, 
and  there  receives  the  congratulations  of 
his  neighbors.  We  leave  the  whole  of  the 
responsibility  of  this  statement  to  the  learn¬ 
ed  academician.  This  custom,  according 
to  Diodorus  of  Sicily,  once  existed  in  the 
Island  of  Corsica ;  there  are  traditions  of 
it  among  certain  Scythic  tribes  called 
Tibari,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euxine  ;  and 
it  is  said  to  be  found  among  certain  abori¬ 
ginal  American  and  African  nations.  The 
male  frog  (Alytes  obstetricus),  the  cra- 
paud  accoucheur^  who  undertakes  the 
maternal  duties  by  retiring,  with  the 
new-laid  eggs  around  his  abdomen,  into  a 
solitary  pl^  in  the  pond  or  ditch,  and 
hatching  them,  is  certainly  a  zoological 
curiosity,  but  he  must  yield  the  palm  of 
singularitpr  to  his  human  analogues.  The 
Basque  highlander  seems  to  have  inherit¬ 
ed  a  custom  even  more  curious  than  this 
Batrachian  instinct.  M.  Chaho  traces  this 
peculiarity  of  the  Basques  to  an  incident 
m  the  life  of  their  ancestor  Aitor;  but  the 
origin  of  the  hominal”  custom,  and  the 
explanation  of  the  Batrachian  instinct  are 
alike  unknown. 


But  enough  of  the  accoucheur  Basque. 
All  races  who  are  too  conservative,  who 
refuse  to  mix  their  blood,  mingle  their 
ideas,  and  blend  their  customs,  with  those 
of  other  races,  seem  doomed  to  perish. 
There  is  in  nature  an  analogous  process. 
While  the  Americans  destroy  the  red 
man,  the  English  the  Kafirs,  the  Russians 
the  Turks,  the  Chinese  the  Tartars, 
there  is  a  war  of  extermination  waging  in 
Europe  between  the  gray  rats  and  the 
black  rats.  For  centuries,  the  mouse  was 
the  only  mammal  of  the  rat  kind  known 
in  Europe.  The  ancients  knew  no  other. 
Man  sought  the  help  of  cats  agiunst  his 
redoubtable  though  timid  and  little  ene¬ 
mies,  the  mice.  Buffon  says  this  was  call¬ 
ing  in  the  help  of  one  enemy  to  suppress 
another,  which  is  more  inconvenient — a 
view  of  the  character  of  cats  which  has 
been  resented  ever  since  by  nearly  all  the 
ladies  who  have  read  him.  During  the 
middle  ages,  the  black  rats,  coming  from 
nobo<^  knows  where,  spread  themselves 
over  Europe.  They  have  warred  against 
the  mice  ever  since,  who  owe  their  pre¬ 
servation  to  their  small  size,  which  ena¬ 
bles  them  to  retreat  into  holes  too  nar¬ 
row  for  the  admission  of  their  pursuers. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
the  gray  rat  arrived  in  Europe  from  In¬ 
dia,  having  been  brought  in  merchant 
ships.  It  appeared  in  England  in  1730. 
When  Buffon  wrote,  it  was  only  known 
in  France,  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  and 
had  not  entered  into  the  city.  In  a  few 
years  it  overran  the  whole  of  France. 
Stronger,  fiercer,  more  fecund,  and  swim¬ 
ming  well,  the  gray  rat  soon  mounted  the 
rivers  and  streams  in  pursuit  of  the  black 
rat,  which  it  destroyed.  Now-a-days  the 
black  rat  is  only  to  be  met  with  here  and 
there,  in  a  solitary  grange  in  the  interior, 
or  a  lonely  island  on  the  coast,  where  it 
has  found  a  refuge. 
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We  know  very  little  about  lions,  con¬ 
sidering  our  centuries  of  observation,  and 
the  abundant  examples  on  which  that  ob¬ 
servation  has  been  exercised;  and  the 
reason  is  that  we  have  known  the  lion 
only  in  captivitv,  under  very  deceptive 
circumstances,  kven  travellers  and  natu¬ 
ralists,  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact  that  he 
belongs  to  the  feline  race,  describe  him  as 
if  the  broad  daylight,  and  not  the  stormy 
midnight,  were  his  element ;  and  because 
sometimes  a  traveller  has  found  himself  in 
daylight  face  to  face  with  a  half-sleepy 
lion  moving  from  his  couch  on  account  of 
the  flies  or  the  sun,  and  because  this  lion, 
in  a  state  of  beatific  digestion  (having  the 
night  before  devoured  an  ox),  does  not 
smite  the  traveller  to  the  earth,  the  idea 
of  his  magnanimity  and  generosity  has 
been  circulated,  or  because  in  this  state  he 
enerally  declines  combat,  especially  if 
red  at,  the  idea  of  his  cowardice  has  also 
gained  acceptance.  Had  naturalists  stu¬ 
died  this  majestic  animal  in  the  mountain 
gorges  from  twilight  until  dawn,  had  they 
watched  him  coming  to  drink  at  the  stream 
or  in  the  forests  when  the  moon  has  risen, 
or  dashing  among  the  tents  when  beef  will 
not  satisfy  his  epicurean  taste,  eager  for 
man’s  flesh — in  a  word,  had  they  watched 
him,  as  Gerard  has,  rifle  in  hand,  lonely, 
with  the  intense  eagerness  of  a  hunter 
whose  life  depends  upon  his  minutest  ob¬ 
servation  being  accurate,  we  should  have 
another  conception  of  the  lion  from  that 
to  be  derived  by  a  study  of  books  or  an 
insj)ection  of  menageries.  Jules  Gerard, 
whom  the  French  with  just  pride  surname 
“Le  Tueur  de  Lions,”  has  given  in  the 
two  works  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper, 
the  results  of  his  observations,  and  the 
recital  of  his  encounters  —  works  of  fasci¬ 
nating  interest,  from  which  we  propose  to 
condense  a  few  details. 

Let  us  first  sketch  the  story  of  the  lion’s 


*  Le  Ttteur  de  Lions.  Par  Jules  Gerard.  Paris : 
1855. 

La  Chasse  au  Lion  et  Its  autres  Chouses  de  VAlgerie. 
Par  Jules  Gerard.  Paris:  1854. 


life,  beginning  with  his  marriage,  which 
takes  place  towards  the  end  of  January. 
He  has  first  to  seek  his  wife  ;  but,  as  the 
males  are  far  more  abundant  than  the 
females,  who  are  often  cut  oft'  in  infancy, 
it  is  not  rare  to  find  a  young  lady  pestered 
by  the  addresses  of  three  or  four  gallants, 
who  quarrel  with  the  acerbity  of  jealous 
lovers.  If  one  of  them  does  not  succeed 
in  disabling  or  driving  away  the  others. 
Madam,  impatient  and  dissatisfied,  leads 
them  into  the  presence  of  an  old  lion, 
whose  ro.ar  she  has  appreciated  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  The  lovers  fly  at  him  with  the 
temerity  of  youth  and  exasperation.  The 
old  fellow  receives  them  with  calm  assur¬ 
ance,  breaks  the  neck  of  the  first  with  his 
terrible  jaws,  smashes  the  leg  of  the  sec¬ 
ond,  and  tears  out  the  eye  of  the  third. 
No  sooner  is  the  day  won,  and  the  field 
clear,  than  the  lion  tosses  his  mane  in  the 
air  as  he  roars,  and  then  crouches  by  the 
side  of  the  lady,  who,  as  a  reward  for  his 
courage,  licks  his  wounds  caressingly. 
When  two  adult  lions  are  the  rivals,  the 
encounter  is  more  serious.  An  Arab 
perched  in  a  tree  one  night,  saw  a  lioness 
followeil  by  a  tawny  lion  with  full-grown 
mane ;  she  lay  down  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree ;  the  lion  stopped  on  his  path  and 
seemed  to  listen.  The  Arab  then  heard 
the  distinct  growling  of  a  lion,  which  was 
instantly  replied  to  by  the  lioness  under 
the  tree.  This  made  her  husband  roar 
furiously.  The  distant  lion  was  heard  ap¬ 
proaching,  and  as  he  came  nearer  the 
lioness  roared  louder,  which  seemed  to 
agitate  her  husband,  for  he  marched  to¬ 
wards  her  as  if  to  force  her  to  be  silent, 
and  then  sprang  back  to  his  old  post,  roar¬ 
ing  defiance  at  his  distant  rival.  This  con¬ 
tinued  for  about  an  hour,  when  a  black 
lion  made  his  appearance  on  the  plain. 
The  lioness  arose  as  if  to  go  towards  him, 
but  her  husband,  guessing  her  intention, 
bounded  towards  his  rival.  The  two 
crouched,  and  sprang  upon  each  other, 
rolling  on  the  grass  in  the  embrace  of 
death.  Their  l^nes  cracked,  their  flesh 
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was  torn,  their  cries  of  rage  and  agony 
rent  the  air,  and  all  this  time  the  lioness 
crouched,  and  wagged  her  tail  slowly  in 
sign  of  satisfaction.  When  the  combat 
ended,  and  both  warriors  were  stretched 
on  the  plain,  she  rose,  smelt  them,  satisfied 
herself  that  they  were  dead,  and  trotted 
off,  quite  regardless  of  the  uncompliment¬ 
ary  epithet  which  the  indignant  Arab 
shouted  after  her.  This,  Gerard  tells  us, 
is  an  example  of  the  conjugal  fidelity  of 
milady ;  whereas  the  lion  never  quits  his 
wife,  unless  forced,  and  is  quite  a  pattern 
of  conjugal  attentions. 

Our  lion  then  is  married,  let  us  say.  He 
is  the  slave  of  his  wife.  It  is  she  who 
always  takes  precedence  ;  when  she  stops 
he  stops.  On  arriving  at  a  dotiar  (the 
collection  of  tents — what  we  call  a  “vil¬ 
lage”)  for  their  supper,  she  lies  dowm  while 
he  lea])s  into  the  inclosure,  and  brings  to 
her  the  booty.  lie  watches  her  while  she 
e<ats,  taking  care  that  no  one  shall  disturb 
her  ;  aiul  not  until  her  appetite  is  satisfied 
does  he  begin  his  meal.  When  she  feels 
that  she  Is  about  to  be  a  mother,  that  is, 
towards  the  end  of  December,  they  seek 
an  isolated  ravine,  and  there,  without  the 

I  aid  of  chloroform  or  Dr.  Locock,  she  pre¬ 
sents  her  lord  with  one,  two,  and  some¬ 
times  three  puppies,  generally  one  male 
and  one  female.  If  the  reader  lias  ever 
seen  and  handled  a  puppy  lion,  he  will 
understand  the  idolatry  of  mother  and 
Cither.  She  never  quits  them  for  an  in¬ 
stant,  and  he  only  quits  them  to  bring 
home  supper.  ^V^len  they  are  three 
months  old  their  weaning  commences. 
The  mother  accustoms  them  gradually  to 
it,  by  absenting  herself  for  longer  and 
longer  {leriods,  and  bringing  them  pieces 
of  mutton,  carefully  skinned.  The  father, 
whose  habitual  demeanor  is  grave,  be¬ 
comes  fatigued  by  the  frivolous  sports  of 
hU  children,  and  for  the  sake  of  tranquil¬ 
lity  removes  his  lodging  to  a  distance, 
within  reach,  however,  to  render  assist¬ 
ance  if  required.  At  the  age  of  four  or 
five  mouths  the  children  follow  their  mo¬ 
ther  to  the  border  of  the  forest,  where 
their  father  brings  them  their  supper.  At 
six  montlis  old  they  accomp.any  father  and 
mother  in  all  nocturnal  expeditions.  F rom 
eight  to  twelve  months  they  learn  to  at¬ 
tack  sheep,  goats,  and  even  bulls ;  but 
they  are  so  awkward  that  they  usually 
wound  ten  for  one  they  kill ;  it  is  not  till 
they  are  two  years  old  that  they  can  kill 
a  horse  or  a  bull  with  one  bite.  While 


their  education  is  thus  in  progress,  they 
are  ten  times  more  ruinous  to  the  Arabs, 
since  the  family  does  not  content  itself 
with  killing  the  cattle  reouired  for  its  own 
consumption,  but  kills  that  the  children 
may  learn  how  to  kill.  At  three  years  old 
the  children  quit  home  and  set  up  for 
themselves,  becoming  fathers  and  mothers 
in  their  turn.  Their  places  are  occupied 
by  another  brood.  At  eight  years  old  the 
lion  reaches  maturity,  and  lives  to  thirty 
or  forty.  When  adiUt  he  is  a  magnificent 
creature,  very  different  in  size,  aspect, 
and  disposition  from  the  lions  to  be  seen 
in  menageries  and  zoological  gardens  — 
animals  taken  from  the  mother’s  breast, 
bred  like  rabbits,  deprived  of  the  fresh 
mountain-air  and  ample  nourishment.  As 
an  indication  of  the  size  attained  by  lions 
in  a  state  of  nature,  we  may  cite  the  fact 
mentioned  by  Gerard,  that  the  strongest 
man  in  the  cavalry  regiment  to  which  ho 
belonged,  w'as  unable  to  carry  the  skin 
and  head  of  the  lion  Gerard  had  killed. 

It  is  quite  clear,  on  comparing  the  works 
of  Gerard  and  Gordon  Gumming,  that  the 
lion  of  Northern  Africa  is  a  far  more  for¬ 
midable  enemy  than  the  lion  of  Southern 
Africa.  Not  only  does  Gumming  seem  to 
have  triumphed  without  difficulty,  but  he 
had  to  combat  lions  who  ran  awa^  from 
dogs,  and  generally  avoided  coming  to 
blows  with  him.  This  is  quite  contrary  to 
Gerard’s  experience.  The  lion  of  Northern 
Africa  is  but  too  ready  to  attack  ;  hungry 
or  not,  the  sight  of  an  enemy  rouses  his 
fury  at  once;  and  as  to  cowardice,  Gerard’s 
narrative  leaves  no  room  for  such  a  suspi¬ 
cion.  Indeed,  the  lion,  so  far  from  running 
away  from  the  hunter,  attacks  a  whole 
tribe  of  armed  Arabs,  and  often  scatters 
them  to  the  winds.  No  Arab  tliinks  of 
attacking  a  lion  unless  supported  by  at 
least  twenty  muskets ;  and  even  then,  if  the 
lion  is  killed,  it  is  not  until  he  has  com¬ 
mitted  serious  damage  in  their  ranks.  For 
a  long  while  they  suffer  him  to  devastate 
their  douars,  and  carry  off  their  cattle  in 
helpless  resignation.  It  is  not  until  their 
losses  h.ave  driven  them  to  desperation, 
that  they  resolve  on  attacking  him  in  his 
lair,  and  then  they  always  choose  the  day¬ 
time.  Having  ascertained  his  lair,  and 
having  decided  in  full  conclave  that  the 
attack  is  to  be  made,  they  assemble  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  and  in  groups  of 
thirty  or  forty  march  towards  the  lair, 
shouting  at  the  top  of  their  lungs.  On 
hearing  the  noise,  the  lion,  if  young,  at 
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once  quits  his  lair ;  the  lioness  does  the 
same,  unless  she  have  her  infants  with  her. 
But,  as  he  does  not  fly,  he  is  soon  in  sight, 
and  a  discharge  of  musketry  brings  him 
down  upon  them  like  a  thunderbolt.  If 
the  lion  is  adult,  he  knows  the  meaning  of 
this  noise,  which  wakes  him,  and  he  rises 
slowly,  yawning  and  stretching  his  limbs, 
rubbing  his  sides  a^inst  the  trees,  and 
shaking  back  his  majestic  mane.  He  lis¬ 
tens  ;  and  the  approaching  cries  cause  him 
to  sharpen  his  claws,  with  certain  pre¬ 
monitory  growls.  He  then  stalks  slowly 
towards  the  first  ledge  of  rock  which  com¬ 
mands  the  country,  and  espying  his  ene¬ 
mies  firom  this  height,  he  crouches  and 
awaits.  The  Arab  who  first  sees  him 
cries  :  “  There  he  is !  ”  and  deathlike 
stillness  succeeds.  They  pause  to  con¬ 
template  him,  and  to  look  well  to  their 
arms,  while  the  lion  s'owly  licks  his  paws 
and  mane,  thus  making  his  toilette  de 
combat.  After  a  long  pause,  an  Arab 
advances  in  front  of  the  group,  and  in  a 
tone  of  defiance,  shouts :  “  Thou  knowest 
us  not,  then,  that  thus  thou  liest  before 
us  ?  Rise  and  fly  ;  for  we  belong  to  such 
a  tribe,  and  I  am  Abdallah !”  TTie  lion, 
who  has  before  this  eaten  more  than  one 
warrior  who  apostrophized  him  in  precisely 
the  same  terms,  continues  passing  his  enor¬ 
mous  paws  over  his  fiice  to  beautify  him¬ 
self,  and  makes  no  reply  to  the  chal¬ 
lenge,  nor  to  the  second  challenge,  nor 
to  the  epithets  of  “  Jew  !” — “  Christ¬ 
ian  !” — “  Infidel !”  liberally  bestowed  on 
him,  until  the  voices  swell  in  a  chorus, 
which  makes  him  impatient.  He  then 
rises,  lashes  his  sides  with  his  tail,  and 
marches  straight  towards  the  insulters. 
The  timid  are  already  in  flight ;  the  brave 
remain  and  await  his  attack — muskets 
ready,  hearts  beating.  He  is  beyond  their 
reach,  and  walks  leisurely  towards  them. 
They  now  begin  to  retreat  slowly  in  order, 
their  faces  turned  to  him,  until  they  re¬ 
join  the  horsemen  waiting  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  who  immediately  commence 
galloping  about,  brandishing  their  mus¬ 
kets  and  yatagans,  and  shouting  defiance. 
The  lion,  on  seeing  the  horsemen  on  the 
plain,  pauses  to  reconnoitre.  No  cries  or 
insults  move  him.  Nothing  but  powder 
will  do  that.  It  is  heard  at  last,  and  then 
he  changes  his  leisure  march  for  a  charge 
which  scatters  the  little  army.  No  one  is 
ashamed  of  fijung  now ;  each  tries  to  se¬ 
cure  a  favorable  position  from  which  to 
fire  as  the  lion  passes.  The  horsemen 
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then  advance.  If,  as  is  usual,  the  lion  has 
clutched  one  of  the  retreating  troop,  it  is 
only  necessary  for  a  horseman  to  ap¬ 
proach  within  reasonable  distance  and  dis¬ 
charge  his  gun,  the  lion  at  once  quits  his 
victim  to  charge  his  assailant.  After 
a  while,  the  lion,  wounded  and  tired, 
crouches  like  a  cat  and  awaits  his  end. 
This  is  a  terrible  moment.  He  is  fired  at, 
and  receives  all  their  balls  i^nthout  mov¬ 
ing  ;  but  should  a  horse  gallop  near  enough 
to  be  reached  in  two  or  three  bounds, 
either  the  rider  or  the  horse  is  doomed, 
for  the  lion  is  upon  him  in  an  instant, 
and  never  quits  his  hold.  It  will  astonish 
European  hunters  to  hear  that  thirty  balls 
at  a  distance  of  twenty  paces,  are  not  al¬ 
ways  enough  to  kill  the  lion ;  it  is  only 
when  the  heart  or  brain  is  touched  that 
death  is  certain ;  and  the  nearer  he  is  to 
death  the  more  dangerous  he  is.  During 
the  fight,  but  before  he  is  wounded,  if  he 
clutches  a  man,  he  is  satisfied  Muth  knock¬ 
ing  him  down ;  and  the  man,  probably 
protected  by  his  burnous,  gets  on  with  a 
mere  flesh-wound  from  the  terrible  talons. 
But  after  the  lion  has  been  wounded,  he 
tears  his  victim,  mangles  him  in  his  jaws, 
till  he  sees  other  men  upon  whom  to 
spring  ;  and  when  mortally  wounded  his 
rage  is  something  awful.  He  crushes  the 
victim  under  him,  and  crouches  over  him, 
as  if  rejoicing  in  his  agony.  While  his 
talons  slowly  tear  the  flesh  of  the  unhappy 
wretch,  his  flaming  eyes  are  fixed  on  tne 
eyes  of  his  victim,  who,  fascinated  by  them, 
is  unable  to  cry  for  help,  or  even  to  groan. 
From  time  to  time  the  lion  passes  his 
large  rough  tongue  over  the  face  of  his 
enemy,  curls  his  lips  and  shows  all  his 
teeth.  Meanwhile,  the  relatives  of  the  un¬ 
happy  man  appeal  to  the  most  courageous 
of  the  troop,  and  they  advance,  guns  cock¬ 
ed,  towards  the  lion,  who  sees  them  com¬ 
ing,  but  never  moves.  Fearing  lest  their 
bmls  should  miss  the  lion  and  hit  the  man, 
they  are  forced  to  approach  so  close,  that 
they  can  place  the  musket  in  the  ear  of 
the  lion.  This  is  a  critical  moment.  If 
the  lion  has  any  force  left  him,  he  kills  the 
man  lying  beneath  him,  and  bounds  on  the 
one  who  has  come  to  the  rescue ;  and  as 
he  lies  motionless  on  the  body  of  his  vic¬ 
tim,  it  is  impossible  to  know  whether  he 
will  bound  or  not.  In  case  his  strength  is 
too  much  wasted,  the  lion  crushes  the 
head  of  the  man  beneath  him  the  moment 
he  sees  the  musket  approach  his  ear,  and 
then,  closing  his  eyes,  awaits  death. 
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Such  is  the  lion  of  Northern  Afirica,  and  I 
the  terror  he  inspires  in  the  brave  Arabs 
•who  know  his  power  is  intellij^ble.  Before 
quitting  our  descriptive  notices,  we  must 
call  upon  Gerard  for  an  account  of  the 
lion’s  roar,  as  he  first  heard  it  while  await¬ 
ing  in  a  hiding-place  the  approach  of  the  j 
king  of  beasts.  After  waiting  for  an  hour 
the  first  grumblings  reach  his  ear,  as  if  the 
lion  were  talking  to  himself^  and  these 
grow  louder  and  louder  till  the  very  roof 
of  the  hiding-place  trembles  at  the  sound. 
The  roarings  are  not  very  frequent ;  some¬ 
times  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more  elapses 
between  each.  They  begin  with  a  sort  of 
sigh,  deep  and  guttural,  yet  so  prolonged 
that  it  must  have  cost  no  effort ;  this  sigh 
is  succeeded  by  a  silence  of  a  few  seconds, 
and  then  comes  a  growl  from  the  chest, 
which  seems  to  issue  through  closed  lips 
and  swollen  cheeks.  This  growl,  be^^- 
ning  in  a  very  bass  note,  gradually  rises 
higher  and  louder  till  the  roar  bursts 
forth  in  all  its  grandeur,  and  finishes  as  it 
commenced.  After  five  or  six  roars,  he 
finishes  'with  the  same  number  of  low, 
hoarse  cries,  which  seem  as  if  he  was  try¬ 
ing  to  expel  something  sticking  in  his 
throat,  the  last  being  very  prolonged. 
Nothing  in  Gerard’s  remembrance  pre¬ 
sents  a  fitting  point  of  comparison  with 
this  terrible  roar  of  the  lion.  The  bellow¬ 
ing  of  a  furious  bull  is  no  more  like  it  than 
a  pistol-shot  is  like  the  sound  of  a  thirty- 
tw'o  pounder.  Imagine  what  a  terror 
such  a  roar  would  inspire,  heard  in  the 
lonely  mountain-passes  under  the  silent 
stars.  On  this  occasion  the  lion  roared  for 
tw'o  hours  without  quitting  his  place,  and 
then  descended  mto  the  v^ley  to  drink ;  a 
lon^  silence  followed,  and  then  he  began 
again  more  vigorously  than  ever.  Soon 
alter,  Gerard  saw  the  fires  blazing  in  the 
distance,  and  heard  the  men,  women,  and 
dogs  yelling  as  if  possessed  with  devils ;  for 
one  instant  a  roar  covered  all  this  tumult 
like  a  thunder-clap;  and  then  the  lion  seem¬ 
ed  to  continue  his  route  quite  tranquilly, 
not  in  the  least  disturbed  by  all  this  noise, 
which  only  seemed  like  trumphant  music  ac¬ 
companying  the  powerful  monarch  on  his 
march.  He  probably  knew  the  terror  his 
presence  inspired  ;  at  an^  rate  he  knew  no 
terror  at  the  presence  ot  Arabs. 

We  have  no  space  to  tell  Gerard’s  own 
story  here.  The  lions  are  our  subject, 
and  to  them  must  be  given  all  our  atten¬ 
tion.  The  curious  reader  is  referred  to 
the  two  books  named  at  the  commence¬ 


ment  of  this  article,  for  further  informa¬ 
tion. 

Gerard  describes  at  great  length  the 
death  of  his  first  lion ;  but  although  he 
learned  several  useful  details  by  which  he 
afterwards  profited,  the  campaign  was  not 
one  which  can  be  abridged  here  w^ith  in¬ 
terest.  His  second  lion  was  nearly  the 
victor.  He  had  tied  up  the  dogs  in  the 
tents  in  order  to  preserve  silence.  Saadi- 
bou-Nar,  his  companion,  slept  behind  him 
on  the  ground,  while  he,  rifle  in  hand, 
awaited  the  ap]>earance  of  his  enem^. 
Suddenly  the  sKy,  which  had  been  bril¬ 
liant,  was  overclouded ;  the  moon  disap¬ 
peared  ;  the  thunder  began  to  mutter  m 
the  distance,  like  a  distant  lion ;  large 
drops  of  rain  falling  on  the  Arab,  awak¬ 
ened  him,  and  made  him  urge  Gerard  to 
retire  within  the  tents.  At  this  moment 
the  Arabs  shouted,  “  Be  on  your  guard ; 
the  lion  will  come  when  the  storm  is  at  its 
height.”  Protecting  his  rifle  with  the 
burnous,  Gerard  waited,  smiling  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  heroic  resignation  with  w'hich 
Saadi-bou-Nar  draped  himself  in  his  bur¬ 
nous.  The  rain,  like  all  storm-rains,  rap- 
idlv  subsided.  The  sky  was  once  more 
lighted  by  the  brilliant  moonbeams  occa¬ 
sionally  piercing  through  interfaces  of 
cloud ;  at  the  horizon  a  few  flashes  of 
lightning  were  seen.  Gerard,  grateful 
for  this  fitful  light,  peered  anxiously  into 
space,  and  in  one  of  the  sudden  flashes, 
there  stood  the  lion  motionless,  only  a  few 
paces  from  the  inclosure  of  the  d<mar. 
Accustomed  to  find  fires  lighted,  dogs 
howling  in  terror,  women  frantic,  and 
men  throwing  lighted  brands  at  his  head, 
the  Uon  was  perhaps  meditating  on  the 
meaning  of  this  silence  and  calm.  Turn¬ 
ing  carefully,  so  as  to  take  deliberate 
aim  without  the  lion’s  perceiving  him, 
Gerard  felt  his  heart  beat  as  the  last 
cloud  passed  over  the  moon.  He  was 
seated  with  the  left  elbow  on  his  knee, 
the  rifle  at  his  shoulder,  looking  alter¬ 
nately  at  the  lion,  which  presented  only  a 
confused  mass  to  his  eye,  and  the  cloud 
which  travelled  slowly  over  the  moon. 
At  last  his  heart  leaped — the  moon  shone 
in  all  her  splendor.  Never  was  sunlight 
more  prizea.  There  stood  the  lion,  mo¬ 
tionless  as  before — a  ma&^ficent  creature, 
superbly  nuycstic,  with  his  head  aloft,  his 
mane  tossed  by  the  'wind,  and  filing  to 
the  knee.  It  was  a  black  lion  of  the  grand¬ 
est  species.  His  side  was  turned  towards 
his  enemy.  Aiming  just  underneath  the 
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shoulder,  Gerard  fired,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  the  explosion  was  reSchoed  by 
the  mountains,  rose  the  roar  of  rage  and 

Cain,  and  through  the  smoke  the  lion 
ounded  on  his  assailant.  It  was  an 
awful  moment.  The  lion  was  within  three 
paces ;  there  was  no  time  to  aim  ;  the  sec¬ 
ond  barrel  was  fired  at  hazard,  and  struck 
him  in  the  breast ;  he  rolled  expiring  at 
the  hunter’s  feet.  “At  first,”  says  Ge¬ 
rard,  “  I  could  not  believe  that  the  animal 
I  had  just  seen  bounding  upon  me  in  fury, 
and  rending  the  air  with  his  cries,  was 
that  monstrous  inert  mass  lying  at  my 
feet.  On  looking  for  my  balls,  I  found 
the  first,  which  had  not  been  mortal, 
placed  exactly  where  T  had  aimed  it ;  and 
the  second,  fired  almost  at  random,  had 
been  the  one  which  proved  fatal.  From 
this  moment  I  learned  that  it  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  aim  accurately  to  kill  a  lion  ;  and 
I  began  to  see  that  lion  hunting  was  far 
more  serious  that  I  had  imagined.” 

The  terror  inspired  bj?^  the  lion  is  vividly 
depicted  in  the  narrative  of  events  suc¬ 
ceeding  this  encounter.  Although  the 
Arabs  heard  the  firing  they  would  not  ap¬ 
proach  lest  the  lion  should  still  be  living ; 
for  more  th-an  half  an  hour  they  remained 
within  their  tents,  after  which  three  of 
the  bravest  came  out  of  the  inclosure, 
bringing  the  jug  of  water  Girard  had  de¬ 
manded:  the  leader  came  cautiously,  look¬ 
ing  round  him  every  moment,  his  gun 
ready  to  fire ;  the  second,  bearing  the 
water,  came  after,  holding  by  the  burnous 
of  the  leader  and  pausing  when  he  paused ; 
finally^  the  third  held  in  one  hand  the 
burnous  of  the  second,  and  brandished  a 
yatagau  wdth  formidable  vigor.  In  this 
order  they  came  up  to  the  lion  ;  on  seeinsf 
him  they  halted,  and  would  not  approach 
till  S.iadi-bou-Nar  struck  his  corpse  wnth 
his  hand  to  reassure  them.  And  these 
were  men  who  in  battle  would  fight  like 
lions !  Five  minutes  afterwards,  men, 
w’omen,  and  children  rushed  out  to  see 
their  vanquished  foe,  whom  they  apostro¬ 
phized  in  eloquent  insults.  As  the  morn¬ 
ing  broke,  Imndreds  of  Arabs  came  from 
all  sides ;  but  even  in  presence  of  their 
dead  enemy  their  terror  was  not  quite 
allayed ;  they  kept  w'ithin  ten  paces  of 
his  corpse,  the  w'omen  standing  behind, 
timid  and  curious. 

Gerard  soon  found  that  bullets  were 
but  an  uncertain  resource  against  an  ani¬ 
mal  w'hose  frontal  bone  sufficed  to  flatten 
one  fired  at  no  greater  distance  than  five 


aces,  and  w'ho,  when  mort.ally  wounded, 
ad  still  strength  and  ferocity  enough  to 
dispatch  half  a  dozen  armed  men.  He, 
therefore,  exchanged  bullets  for  ingots  of 
iron,  and  even  with  these  he  ran  terrible 
risk,  as  we  see  from  his  first  employment 
of  them.  •  At  midnight,  under  the  light  of 
a  full  moon,  he  met  a  young  lion — a  mere 
puppy  of  two  years  old — who,  on  see¬ 
ing  him,  lay  down  across  the  path,  and 
did  not  move  even  w’hen  Gerard  was 
within  fifteen  paces.  Believing  this  to  be 
the  animal’s  tactics,  he  thought  better 
not  to  advance  nearer;  kneeling  on  the 
ground,  he  fired,  aiming  just  beneath  the 
shoulder.  How  it  happened,  he  knew 
not,  so  sudden  was  the  onslaught ;  but  lie- 
fore  he  could  see  any  thing  he  was  knocked 
down,  and  his  hand  touched  the  leg  of  tho 
animal  standing  over  him.  “  Luckily  for 
me  I  w’ore  my  thick  turban,  which  he  tore 
with  his  teeth  :  slijiping  from  it  and  leav¬ 
ing  him  my  burnous,  I  blew  out  the  brains 
of  this  foolish  youngster  while  he  w:i3 
spending  his  wrath  upon  my  clothes.  My 
first  ingot  had  passed  right  throwfU  his 
body,  below  the  shoulder ;  the  second  en¬ 
tering  at  his  left  ear  came  out  at  tho 
right.”  Europeans  imagine  it  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  thing  to  vanquish  the  lion  ;  “  you*  have 
only  to  be  a  good  shot  and  to  be  perfectly 
cool.”  To  be  a  good  shot  is  not  rare  ;  but 
when  you  have  to  meet  such  an  antago¬ 
nist,  to  await  him,  perhaps  not  to  see  him 
until  he  is  about  to  attack,  and  then  to 
know  that  your  first  ball,  however  well 
aimed,  will  only  wound  him,  the  “  cool¬ 
ness”  so  lightly  spoken  of  will  be  a  very 
rare  quality.  However  .adroit  your  first 
aim,  you  have  little  time  for  your  second ; 
the  first  shot  hits  him  while  he  is  motion¬ 
less  ;  the  second  must  be  fired  as  he 
bounds  upon  you.  Gerard  soon  learned 
this,  and  he  says  with  naivete^  ])orfectly 
French,  that  he  alwavs  commenced  the 
struggle  with  mingled  doubt  and  confi¬ 
dence  ;  doubt  in  the  effect  of  his  shots, 
confidents  in  the  “  protection  divine  qu’ae- 
corde  a  sa  cre.ature  I’Etre  supreme” — as  if 
the  poor  lion  were  not  equally  “  sa  crea¬ 
ture  !”  That,  however,  is  a  thought  never 
entering  the  minds  of  the  hunter  or  Arab. 
We  were  amused  at  the  lamentations  and 
imprecations  of  a  disconsolate  woman, 
whose  lamb  had  been  eaten  by  a  lion  ;  she 
spoke  udth  bitterness  of  the  “  heartless 
wretch”  who  had  eaten  a  lamb,  which  she 
herself  would  have  eaten  had  not  the  lion 
anticipated  her ! 
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Such  being  the  terror  and  the  hatred 
inspired  by  the  lion,  we  can  understand 
the  frantic  demonstrations  of  joy  over  his 
corpse.  They  triumph  over  their  dead 
foe,  insult  him,  call  him  “assassin,”  “thie^” 
“son  of  a  Jew,”  “Christian,”  and  “pa¬ 
gan,”  pluck  his  beard  in  scorn,  and  kick 
him  contemptuously.  It  is  a  relief  to  their 
hatred — the  reaction  of  terror.  In  read¬ 
ing  this  we  are  naturally  reminded  of  that 
scene  in  Homer,  where  the  Greeks  crowd 
round  the  dead  body  of  Hector,  marvel¬ 
ling  at  his  great  stature,  and  each  inflict¬ 
ing  a  wound  on  the  terrible  corpse : 

u?.Xot  it  veptipofiov  vlt(  Axaiuv 
ol  KOI  djit/ffavro  ^vr/v  koi  eido(  uyijTov 
’E«ropof  •  oiff  ilpa  ol  Tt(  dvovrriTi  ye  Kapeanj. 

Jl.  xxii,  V.  396. 

And  we  think  translators  and  commen¬ 
tators  fall  into  a  blunder  when  they  trans¬ 
late  and  understand  the  phrase  applied  to 
Achilles  meditating  the  vengeance  of  drag¬ 
ging?  Hector  round  the  walls,  as  if  Homer 
by  it  meant  to  stigmatize  Achilles.  The 
phrase  aeiitea  ^rjdereo  tprya  does  not  mean 
“he  meditated  untrorthy  deeds,”  “but 
he  me<litated  unheard-of  deeds :”  atiKoq, 
although  meaning  “  unworthy,”  derives 
that  meaning  from  the  primitive  “  unlike,” 
or  unusual.  Tilings  which  are  unusual, 
are  often  unseemly,  unworthy,  but  are 
not  necessarily  so.  Homer  evidently  did 
not  think  the  vengeance  unworthy,  nor 
did  the  Greeks.  They  felt  towards  the 
dead  Hector  as  the  Arabs  feel  towards  the 
dead  lion. 

Very  picturesque  is  the  scene  of  tri¬ 
umph.  The  fires  are  lighted  in  the  forest ; 
moving  amidst  the  snow  and  trees  are 
roups  of  men  and  women,  looking  by  the 
relight  like  phantoms,  in  their  white  bur¬ 
nouses,  as  they  distribute  the  pieces  of 
lion-flesh  roasted  on  a  brasier  big  enough 
for  an  elephant.  The  women  chatter  on 
their  universal  theme ;  the  men  talk  of 
powder,  bloodshed  and  lions ;  Abdallah, 
the  singer,  yells  improvised  couplets, 
while  a  flute-player  charms  the  savage 
ear.  Tliey  have  insulted  the  lion,  and 
now  they  eat  him. 

If  the  reader  has  ever  had  the  pleasure 
of  plajnng  with  a  puppy  lion  he  will  com- 
prenend  the  fascination  of  such  a  favorite 
in  the  Arab  tents.  The  delight  created 
by  such  a  plajdellow  is  not  simply  the  de¬ 
light  which  any  fat,  joyous  puppy,  grace¬ 
fully  ungraceful,  and  sublimely  careless, 
will  excite  in  all  well-constituted  minds ; 


it  is  that,  and  with  it  the  feeling  of  all 
the  ferocity,  power,  and  grandeur  which 
lie  nascent  in  this  innocent  child.  This 
feeling  will  of  course  be  intensified  by  the 
terror  felt  for  the  grown  lion ;  and  as  that 
terror  is  very  great  among  the  Arabs,  we 
can  imagine  the  interest  Gerard  excited 
by  bringing  into  their  tents  a  honest  of 
about  a  month  old,  no  larger  than  an  An¬ 
gora  cat,  and  a  lion  about  a  third  larger, 
lie  young  lady  had  all  the  timidity  of  her 
sex,  slunk  away  from  every  one,  and  an¬ 
swered  caresses  with  blows  of  her  little 
paws  ;  her  brother,  whom  they  christened 
Hubert,  had  more  manly  aplomb.  He  sat 
quiet,  looking  with  some  astonishment  at 
all  that  passed,  but  without  any  savage¬ 
ness.  The  women  idolized  him,  and  were 
never  tired  of  caressing  him.  A  goat  was 
brought  to  be  his  nurse.  At  first  he  took 
no  notice  of  her,  but  no  sooner  had  a  few 
drops  of  milk  moistened  his  lips  than  he 
fastened  upon  her  with  leonine  ardor. 
Tlie  goat  had  of  course  to  be  held  down 
— she  by  no  means  fancied  her  illustrious 
foster-son  !  But  although  the  lioness  had 
seen  her  brother  take  his  meals  in  this  way, 
she  could  not  be  seduced  to  follow  his  ex- 
am])le.  She  was  never  quiet  or  happy 
except  when  in  concealment.  Hubert 
passed  the  night  under  Gerard’s  burnous 
as  tranquilly  as  if  with  his  mother ;  and 
indeed  throughout  his  career  Hubert 
showed  a  sociability  which  speaks  w’ell 
for  him.  His  sister  died  the  death  of 
many  children  —  teething  was  fatal  to 
her!  Nay,  Gerard  assures  us  that  teeth¬ 
ing  Ls  a  very  critical  affair  with  young 
lionesses,  and  often  carries  them  off,  there 
being  no  kindly  surgeons  to  lance  their 
little  gums.  Hubert  was  taken  to  the 
camp,  where  of  course  he  became  the  idol 
of  the  regiment,  always  present  at  parade, 
and  gambolling  with  the  men  durmg  the 
idle  hours.  As  he  grew  up  his  exploits 
became  somewhat  questionable.  He  had 
early  strangled  his  nurse,  the  goat.  He 
then  showed  a  propensity  for  sheep,  don¬ 
keys,  and  Bedouins,  which  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  be  chained  up,  and,  finally, 
having  killed  a  horse  and  dangerously 
wounded  tM'o  men  (owing  to  some  difler- 
enee  of  sentiment),  he  was  caged.  Gerard 
of  course  continued  to  pet  him.  Every 
night  he  ojieneil  the  cage.  Hubert  sprang 
out  joyously  and  began  playing  with  him 
at  hide-and-seek ;  embracing  him  with  an 
ardor  which  was  more  afifectionate  than 
agreeable.  “  One  night,  in  high  spirits, 
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he  embraced  me  so  fervently  that  I  should  camp  and  his  old  days  of  liberty.  lie  died, 
have  been  strangled  had  they  not  beat  leaving  Gerard  firmly  resolved  to  kill  as 
him  away  with  their  sabre-sheaths.  This  many  lions  as  he  could,  but  to  capture  no 
was  the  last  time  I  cared  to  play  hide-and-  more :  death  in  the  forest,  by  a  rifle,  being 
seek  with  him.  But  I  must  do  him  the  infinitely  preferable  to  a  pulmonary  disease 
justice  to  say,  that  in  all  our  struggles  he  bred  in  prison. 

scrupulously  avoided  using  teeth  or  talons;  Has  tne  lion  a  power  of  fascin-ation  ? 
he  was  the  same  to  all  whom  he  liked,  and  The  Arabs  all  declare  he  has,  and  that 
to  whom  he  was  really  very  affectionate  both  men  and  beasts  are  forced  to  follow 
and  gentle.”  Hubert  was  sent  to  Paris,  him  when  he  exercises  that  power  over 
and  placed  in  the  Jardin  det  Plante*^  them.  The  royal  aspect  and  the  piercing 
where  some  time  afterwards  Gerard  went  splendor  of  his  tawny  eye,  together  with 
to  see  him.  He  was  lying  half  asleep,  gaz-  all  those  associations  of  terror  which  his 
ing  with  indifference  on  all  the  visitors,  presence  calls  up,  may  suffice  to  paralyse 
when  suddenly  he  raised  his  head,  his  eyes  and  fascinate  an  unhappy  victim,  although 
dilated,  a  nervous  twitching  of  the  muscles  Gerard  says,  for  his  part,  he  never  felt  the 
of  his  fiioe  and  agitation  of  the  tiul  showed  slightest  inclination  to  follow  and  exclaim : 
that  the  ught  of  the  well-known  uniform 

had  roused  him.  He  recognize*!  the  uni-  “  Oui,  de  ta  suite,  6  roi,  de  ta  suite,  j’en  suis.” 
form,  but  had  not  yet  identified  his  old 

master.  His  eyes  eagerly  inteiroMted  For  our  own  parts,  we  can  believe  in  any 
this  vaguely-remembered  form.  Gerard  amounVof  fiwcination.  W e  were  once  em- 
approached,  and,  unable  to  resist  his  emo-  braced 'by  an  affectionate  young  lioness, 
tmn,  thrust  his  hand  into  the  cage.  It  who  put  her  paws  lovingly  round  our 
was  a  touching  moment  which  fofiowed :  neck,  and  would  have  kissea  our  cheek, 
without  taking  his  eyes  from  Gerard,  he  had  not  that  symptom  of  a  boldness  more 
applied  his  nose  to  the  outstretched  hand,  than  maidenly  been  at  once  bjr  us  virtu- 
and  began  to  breathe  deeply  ;  with  every  ously  repressed.  The  fitscination  of  this 
breath  his  eye  became  more  affectionate,  tawny  maiden,  by  whose  embrace  we  were 
and  when  Gerard  said  to  him,  “Well,  haunted  for  a  fortnight,  was  equalled  by 
Hubert,  my  old  soldier !”  he  made  a  ter-  the  humiliation  we  felt  on  another  occa- 
rible  bound  against  the  bars  of  his  prison,  sion  in  the  presence  of  the  forest  kuig. 
which  trembled  beneath  his  weight.  “  My  All  visitors  to  the  Zoological  know  and 
friends,  alarmed,  sprang  back,  and  called  admire  the  noble  lion  who  occupies  the 
to  me  to  do  the  same.  Noble  beast!  thou  last  den  ;  and  most  visitors  have  seen  his 
art  terrible,  even  in  thy  love !  He  stood  wrath  when  the  keeper  approaches  the  den 
up,  pressed  against  the  bars,  striving  to  before  the  bone  he  is  gnamng  is  thorough- 
break  through  the  obstacle  wWch  separat-  ly  clean.  The  sight  of  his  wrath  and  the 
ed  us.  He  was  magnificent  as  he  stood  sound  of  his  growls  greatly  interesting  us, 
there  roaring  with  joy  and  rage.  His  rough  and  the  keeper  not  being  at  hand  to  excite 
tongue  licked  with  joy  the  hand  which  I  them,  we  one  day  got  over  the  railing  op- 
abandoned  to  him,  while  with  his  enormous  posite  his  den,  and  began  dancing  and 
paws  he  tried  to  draw  me  gently  to  him.  hishing  before  him,  in  a  wild  and,  as  we 
No  sooner  did  any  one  approach  the  ci^e  imagined,  formidable  manner.  Instead  of 
than  he  flew  out  in  frightful  expressions  of  flashing  out  in  wrath  and  thunder,  the 
anger,  which  changed  into  calmness  and  lion  turned  his  eye  upon  us,  and  in  utter 
caresses  on  their  retreating.  It  is  impossi-  contempt  continued  licking  his  leg  of  beef, 
ble  for  me  to  describe  how  pmnful  ourpart-  perfectly  untrouble*!  by  our  hishing,  prob¬ 
ing  was  that  day.  Twenty  times  I  was  ably  asking  himself  the  meaning  of  these 
forced  to  return  to  reassure  him  that  he  incomprehensible  gesticulations.  W e  felt 
would  see  me  again,  and  each  time  that  I  small.  He  evidently  did  not  think  us 
moved  out  of  sight  he  made  the  place  trem-  worth  even  a  growl ;  and  we  w'ere  forced 
ble  with  his  bounds  and  cries.”  Poor  llu-  to  get  back  over  the  railing,  utterly  dis- 
bert !  this  visit,  and  the  long  tkte-d-tttes  of  comfited  by  the  quiet  dignity  of  his  ma- 
subsequent  visits,  made  captivity  a  little  jesty. 

less  painful  to  him,  but  the  effect  seemed  to  However,  on  this  subject  of  fascination, 
be  injurious  on  the  whole.  He  drooped,  and  let  us  hear  the  story  which  Gerard  heard 
the  keepers  attributed  it  to  these  visits,  from  the  Arabs.  Some  years  ago,  Seghir, 
which  perhaps  made  him  languish  for  the  the  hero  of  this  adventxire,  was  denied  the 
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hand  of  his  mistrew  from  no  worse  crime 
than  impenmiosity,  which  has  cut  many 
a  true  love-knot,  and  he  thought  it  simpler 
to  elope  with  his  beloved.  He  did  so ; 
but  his  path  was  dangerous,  and  he  armed 
himself  to  the  teeth.  In  this  path  he  sud¬ 
denly  espied  a  lion  walking  straight  to¬ 
wards  them.  The  girl  shrieked  so  fear- 
fiilly  that  she  was  heard  in  the  tents,  and 
several  men  rushed  out  to  the  rescue. 
When  they  arrived,  they  saw  the  lion 
slowly  walking  a  few  paces  in  front  of 
Seghir,  on  whom  his  eyes  were  constantly 
fixed,  and  leading  him  thus  towards  the 
forest.  The  young  girl  in  vain  tried  to 
make  her  lover  cease  to  follow  the  lion,  in 
vain  tried  to  separate  herself  from  him. 
He  held  her  tight  and  drew  her  with  him, 
saying  :  “  Come,  O  my  beloved,  our  Seign¬ 
eur  commands  us  ;  come.”  “  Why  don’t 
you  use  your  arms  ?”  she  cried.  “Arms  ? 
I  have  none,”  replied  the  fascinated  victim. 
“  Seigneur,  believe  her  not ;  she  lies  ;  if  I 
am  armed  I  will  follow  you  wherever  you 
will.”  At  this  moment  eight  or  ten  Arabs 
came  up  and  fired.  As  the  lion  did  not 
fall,  they  took  to  their  heels.  With  one 
bound  the  lion  crushed  Seghir  to  the  earth, 
and  taking  his  head  within  his  enormous 
laws,  crunched  it ;  after  which  he  lay  down 
by  the  side  of  the  young  girl,  placing  his 


paws  upon  her  knees.  The  Arabs,  now, 
finding  they  were  not  pursued,  took  cou¬ 
rage,  re-loaded,  and  returned.  At  the  mo¬ 
ment  their  guns  were  pointed,  he  sprang 
into  the  miast  of  them,  seizing  one  with 
his  jaws  and  two  with  his  claws,  dragging 
them  thus  together,  so  that  the  three 
formed  as  it  were  but  one  mass  of  flesh  ; 
he  pressed  them  under  him,  and  mm^led 
them  as  he  had  mangled  ^ghir.  Those 
who  had  escaped  ran  back  to  their  tents 
to  relate  what  they  had  witnessed.  None 
dared  return  ;  the  lion  carried  off  the  girl 
into  the  forest.  On  the  morrow  the  bodies 
of  the  four  men  were  found.  That  of  the 
girl  was  looked  for,  but  they  only  found 
her  hair,  her  feet,  and  her  clothes.  Her 
ravisher  had  eaten  the  rest. 

We  have  said  that  Gerard  declares 
never  to  have  felt  the  fascinating  power 
of  the  lion  in  his  own  person,  but  m  one 
of  his  adventures  he  testifies  to  the  fact  as 
regards  a  bull,  whom  the  lion  caused  to 
walk  slowly  before  him  to  the  spot  where 
it  should  please  his  majesty  to  devour  him. 
The  lion,  on  seeing  Gerard  approach, 
stopped ;  the  bull,  ten  paces  in  advance, 
stopped  at  the  same  time.  Who  will  ex¬ 
plain  this?  We  dare  not  attempt  it; 
the  more  so  as  our  liinits  are  already 
touched. 


Trora  Sharp**!  Uagaiin*. 
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W E  presume  that  the  majority  of  stran¬ 
gers,  who  for  the  first  time  visit  the  ro¬ 
mantic  and  beautiful  city  of  Edinburgh, 
speedily  find  their  way  to  its  Calton  mil, 
whence  they  will  obtain,  not  merely  a 
striking  view  of  the  Old  and  New  Town, 
but  also  will  behold,  more  especially  if  they 
ascend  to  the  summit  of  Nelson’s  monu¬ 
ment,  an  indescribably  magnificent  pano¬ 
ramic  view  of  the  surrounding  country 
for  many  miles,  including  towns  and  vil¬ 


lages,  mountains  and  valleys,  sea  and  is¬ 
lands.  In  the  words  of  Sir  W^alter  Scott : 

“Yonder  the  shores  of  Fife  you  saw ; 

Here  Preston-Bay,  and  Berwick- Law ; 

And,  broad  between  them,  rolled 
The  gallant  Firth,  the  qre  might  note, 
Whose  islands  on  its  bosom  float 
Like  emeralds  chased  in  gold.”* 

To  our  mind,  even  yet  more  graphically, 
do  the  following  lines  of  the  amiable  and 
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lamented  Dr.  Moir,  of  Musselburg  (the 
Delia  of  Blackwood's  Magazine),  describe 
the  marvellously  grand  and  varied  pros¬ 
pect: 

“Traced  like  a  map,  the  landscape  lies 
In  cultured  beauty,  stretching  wide — 

There  Pentland’s  green  acclivities  ; 

There  ocean,  with  iU  azure  tide ; 

There  Arthur’s  Seat,  and,  gleaming  through, 
Thy  southern  wing,  Dunedin  blue  ! 

While  in  the  orient,  Lammcr’s  daughters, 

A  distant  giant  range,  are  seen — 

North  Berwick-Law,  with  cone  of  green, 
And  Boss  amid  the  waters.” 

It  is  the  truly  remarkable  and  histori¬ 
cally  interesting  island,  or  rock,  of  Bass, 
that  is  the  subject  of  this  paper.  How 
vividly  do  we  remember  our  first  glimpse 
of  the  Bass !  W e  were  on  board  a  Scotch 
schooner  bound  for  Leith,  having  left 
France  with  a  view  to  seek  the  restoration 
of  our  shattered  health  (for  we  had  been 
brought  to  the  very  edge  of  the  grave  by 
the  cholera  at  Paris)  by  imbibing  the  pure 
breezes  of  old  Caledonia.  It  was  in  the 
early  part  of  the  month  of  July,  when  at 
eventide  the  schooner  was  off  St.  Abb’s 
Head,  and  consequently  a  few  hours’  sail¬ 
ing  would  bring  us  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth.  We  had  oft  read  of  the 
wonderful  rock  at  that  entrance,  and  ere 
retiring  to  our  berth,  requested  to  be 
roused  when  the  vessel  came  abreast  of  it. 
Accordingly,  at  midnight,  we  were  sum¬ 
moned  on  deck,  and  a  never-to-be-forgot¬ 
ten  scene  welcomed  us !  The  schooner  was 
steadily  cleaving  the  waters  at  a  fair  speed, 
j^et  so  silently,  that  but  for  the  soft  dash¬ 
ing  of  spray  against  her  bows,  and  the 
occasional  creak  of  a  yard  or  boom,  or 
sheet  or  brace,  she  might  have  been  deem¬ 
ed  a  phantom  vessel  gliding  to  some  un¬ 
hallowed  rendezvous!  The  air  was  clear, 
and  the  dark  azure  vault  o’erhead  glitter¬ 
ed  with  countless  stars,  whilst  the  moon¬ 
light  silvered  the  dancing  crests  of  the 
wavelets.  Broad  on  the  beam,  and  at 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  distance,  rose  a 
gigantic  sjiectre !  It  was  the  Bass — a 
mighty  solitary  rock,  placed,  as  it  w’ere,  a 
silent,  unchanging  sentinel  of  Nature  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Firth.  High  did  it 
uprear  its  stem  old  northern  front,  and 
at  this  midnight  hour,  its  immense  bulk 
loomed  to  a  size  fiir  beyond  its  noonday 
proportions.  One  side  of  it  w’as  in  shade, 
and  the  shadow  of  the  rock  itself  was 
prolonged  to  an  enormous  length  over 


the  surface  of  the  sea.  The  other  side, 
and  part  of  the  front,  were  white  as  snow. 

“  Birds,  sir,”  said  our  friend  the  captain 
— “  all  that  you  see  gleaming  so  whitely 
in  the  moonshine  are  the  wings  of  birds, 
resting  and  sleeping  on  the  clefts  and 
sides  of  the  rock.” 

It  was  even  so ;  and  the  dark  streaks 
and  patches,  w'hich  here  and  there  inter¬ 
vened,  were  simply  the  bare  surfaces  of 
the  rock  where  no  birds  clung.  Onward 
swept  the  schooner,  and  the  Bass  soon 
faded  away  in  the  distance;  but  from  our 
memory  will  never  fade  the  profoundly  ro¬ 
mantic  impression  it  created,  for  this  vi¬ 
sion  of  the  Patmos  of  the  North  seemed 
to  us  something  eerie,  almost  unearthly, 
and  yet  well  did  we  know  that  all  was 
real,  and  that  the  morrow’s  sun  would 
beam  ruddily  on  the  solid  rock  we  now 
beheld  gleaming  so  ghost-like  in  the 
moonlight.  Twice,  subsequently,  did  we 
sail  past  the  Bass,  and  eacn  time  also,  as 
it  happened,  about  midnight,  and  by 
moonlight.  Since  then  we  have  seen  the 
Bass  by  daylight  many  a  time,  and  a  won¬ 
derful  and  deeply  interesting  spectacle  it 
is  at  any  -time,  and  from  any  point  of 
view.  We  once  stood  on  the  beach  at 
North-Berwick,  when  a  brilliant  sun 
lighted  up  one  side  of  the  Bass  with  mar¬ 
vellous  effect.  A  stranger  would  inevi¬ 
tably  have  fancied  that  much  of  the 
rock  was  of  some  white  material,  or  that 
a  recent  snow-storm  had  thickly  coated  it. 
Indeed,  a  lady  with  us  persisted  that  she 
beheld  strata  of  chalk,  and  could  hardly 
be  convinced  that  the  snowy  masses  were 
clusters  of  birds,  and  that  the  great  rock 
was  not  less  than  three  miles  distant,  for 
to  the  unaccustomed  eye,  it  did  not  seem 
more  than  half  a  mile  off.  We  may  add 
tliat  we  have  seen,  in  a  remote  country,  a 
rock  which  bears  a  surprising  resemblance 
to  the  Ba.ss.  It  is  situated  at  the  entrance 
of  the  bay  of  ILammerfest,  in  Finmark, 
and  is  called  Haajen. 

The  Bass  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  solit.ary 
rock,  less  than  a  mile  in  circumference, 
which  springs  like  an  isolated  tower  from 
the  sea,  at  about  two  miles  distance  from 
the  nearest  part  of  the  coast.  At  the 
highest  point  it  is  upwarils  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its 
sides  are  nearly  perpendicular  all  round, 
but  their  height  is  by  no  means  uniform, 
for  the  surface  or  top  of  the  rock  slopes 
steeply  downwards  to  the  southward.  A 
great,  natural  cavern  or  passage  runs  en- 
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tiroly  through  the  Bass,  and  can  occasion¬ 
ally  be  explored  at  low  water.  This  won¬ 
derful  perforation  is  nowhere  less  than  a 
score  of  feet  in  height,  and  its  length  is 
above  five  hundred  feet,  which  will  give 
the  reader  a  good  idea  of  the  size  of  the 
rock.  There  are  only  one  or  two  spots 
where  a  landing  can  possibly  be  effected, 
and  even  at  them  it  is  not  practicable  to 
land,  unless  with  great  risk,  except  the 
weather  is  favorable  and  the  tide  at  a 
convenient  height.  Having  effected  a 
landing,  the  visitor  beholds  the  ruins  of  a 
fortress,  concerning  which  we  shall  have 
more  to  say  by-and-by.  Half  way  up 
the  slope  are  some  ruins  of  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  character,  being  the  mouldering  walls 
of  a  very  old  chapel.  ]SIuch  of  the  early 
history  of  the  Bass  Rock  is  more  or  less 
conjectural,  but  the  researches  of  antiqua¬ 
rians  and  historians,  in  connection  with  it, 
actually  extend  twelve  centuries  back¬ 
ward.  They  tell  us  there  existed  a  her¬ 
mitage  on  the  Bass  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century,  and  quote  man’ellous  le¬ 
gends  of  the  alleged  miracles  the  recluse 
erformed.  Nothing  very  authentic  is, 
owever,  known  of  the  history  of  the  rock 
until  nigh  a  thousand  years  subsequent  to 
the  ai»ocryphal  era  of  the  hermitage,  and 
its  occupier,  Saint  Baldred.  As  to  the 
chapel,  or  religious  edifice,  of  which  the 
ruins  yet  remain,  the  date  of  its  erection 
is  unknown,  but  is  supposed  to  have  been 
in  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century. 
That  the  Bass  was  a  fortified  place,  or 
stronghold,  from  a  much  earlier  period, 
is  undoubted.  It  is  naturally  adapted  for 
such  a  purpose,  and  before  the  invention 
of  cannon  it  must  have  been,  if  well  de¬ 
fended,  literally  impregnable,  except  b^ 
the  slow  and  sure  assaults  of  famine,  if 
closely  and  perseveringly  blockaded.  It 
possessed  a  castle  at  least  three  hundred 
years  ago,  as  mentioned  by  contemporary 
chroniclers.  We  recently  read  in  a  cu¬ 
rious  and  valuable  old  bwk,  entitled  “A 
Tour  through  the  whole  Island  of  Great 
Britain”  (published  above  a  century  ago, 
and  usually  attributed  to  the  celebrated 
author  De  Foe),  a  brief,  but  interesting 
and  trustworthy,  description  of  the  Bass, 
as  it  was  upwards  of  a  century  ago ;  and 
concerning  the  proprietorship  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement,  which  other  authorities 
substantially  confirm,  occurs:  “It  (the 
Bass)  was  formerly  the  possession,  and 
sometimes  the  seat,  of  the  ancient  fhmily 
of  Lawder,  who  a  long  time  refused  to 


sell  it,  though  often  solicited  to  it  by 
several  kings.  King  James  VI.  (in  1681) 
told  the  then  Laird,  ‘  he  would  give  him 
whatever  he  pleased  to  ask  for  it where¬ 
by  that  gentleman  had  a  fine  opportunity 
of  making  a  good  bargain ;  but  after  he 
had  told  his  Majesty,  that  he  would  sell 
it  on  these  terms,  and  the  king  desiring 
to  know  what  he  would  ask,  he  answered, 

‘  Your  Majesty  must  e’en  resign  it  me,  for 
I’ll  have  the  auld  Craig  (i.  e.  Rock)  back  " 
again.’  However,  the  family  at  last  com¬ 
ing  to  decay,  it  was  purchased  by  Charles 
H.”  So  far  De  Foe  ;  but  certain  import¬ 
ant  events  in  the  interval  between  James 
VI.  offering  to  bujr  the  Bass,  and  Charles 
H.  actually  acquiring  possession  of  it,  re¬ 
quire  a  passing  word  of  notice. 

When  Cromwell  turned  his  conquering 
arms  to  Scotland,  the  ofticial  records  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  were  sent  for 
safety  to  the  Bass ;  but  that  stronghold 
was  compelled  to  surrender,  and  the  docu¬ 
ments  were  transmitted  to  London.  A 
score  of  years  later,  the  Bass  was  sold  and 
resold  two  or  three  times,  finally  being 
purchased  by  the  government  of  Charles 
II.,  and  a  lamentable  use  did  they  put  it 
to  !  What  saith  our  old  friend,  the  author 
of  the  “Tour  through  Great  Britain?” 

“  In  the  times  of  the  late  King  Charles 
and  his  brother,  King  James  VII.  (James 
II.  of  England),  it  was  made  a  state  prison, 
where  the  western  people,  called  in  those 
days  Cameronians,  were  confined  for  being 
in  arms  against  the  king.”  Now  this  sen¬ 
tence  of  De  Foe,  presuming  he  was  author  ■ 
of  the  “  Tour,”  although  penned,  as  we  do 
not  doubt  it  was,  in  an  honest  spirit,  is  yet 
calculated  to  convey  a  most  erroneous  idea 
of  the  prisoners  of  the  Bass.  The  “  west¬ 
ern  people,  called  in  those  days  Camero¬ 
nians,”  to  whom  he  alludes  as  being  im- 
risoned  “  for  being  in  arms  against  the 
ing,”  were  none  other  than  mini.sters  of 
the  Covenanters  of  Scotland — godly  men, 
who  were  not  “  in  arms  against  the  king,” 
but  were  victims  to  a  deplorable  system 
of  persecution,  and  are  to  this  day  rever¬ 
ently  spoken  of  in  their  own  country  as 
the  “  Martyrs  of  the  Covenant.”  It  were 
needless  for  us  to  enter  into  any  details 
here  concerning  the  history  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant  and  the  persecutions  and  sufferings  it 
entailed  on  its  adherents,  but  we  may  re¬ 
mark  that,  of  all  the  prisoners — or  martyrs, 
as  their  countrj-men  call  them — of  the 
Bass,  only  two  were  Cameronians.  The 
rest  were  ministers  who  were  ready  and 
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willing  to  own  and  submit  to  the  king’s  from  the  Bass  was  John  Spreul,  who  was 
authority  in  all  civil  matters,  but  not  in  liberated  May  12th,  1687,  having  been 
things  spirituaL  They  denied  the  right  confined  to  that  desolate  rock  nearly  six 
of  government  to  interfere  in  ecclesiastical  years. 

concerns,  and  to  compel  Presbyterians  to  After  the  revolution  of  1688,  the  Bass 
submit  to  prelatic  authority.  In  the  year  obstinately  held  out  for  James  II.,  and 
1662,  four  hundred  ministers  were  ejected  did  not  surrender  until  1690,  being  the 
from  their  parishes  for  having  refused  last  place  that  clung  to  the  desperate  for- 
compliance  with  an  act  of  parliament  which  tunes  of  the  justly  exiled  monarch.  Yet 
would  have  forced  them  to  recognize  pre-  it  soon  after  was  again  seized  by  some 
latic  principles  against  their  consciences,  daring  adherents  of  the  Stuart  dynasty. 
These  ejected  ministers  wandered  about  who  held  it  for  several  years  in  the  name 
the  country  holding  conventide*^  or  meet-  of  King  James  ;  but  in  reality  they  were 
ings  for  religious  worship,  Ac.,  and  were  a  set  a  reckless  desperadoes,  who  convert- 
consequently  denounced  as  “  seditious  per-  ed  the  Bass  into  a  mere  pirates’  strong- 
sons  and  contemners  of  the  royal  author-  hold,  bidding  defiance  to  all  attempts  to 
ity.”  Most  of  our  readers  must  be  familiar  dispossess  them  of  it.  De  Foe,  rightly 
with  the  dismal  history  of  the  piersecu-  enough,  terms  them  “  a  desixjrate  crew  of 
tions  they  and  their  pious  adherents  under-  people,”  and  he  says  that,  “  having  a  large 
went  for  many  years.  It  was  declared  a  boat,  w'hich  they  hoisted  up  on  the  ro<^ 
capital  crime,  and  in  many  instances  pun-  or  let  down  at  pleasure,  they  committed 
ished  as  such,  for  ministers,  or  others,  to  several  piracies,  took  a  great  many  vessels, 
hold  conventicles  either  in  a  house  or  in  a  and  held  out  the  last  place  in  Great  Bri- 
field.  Numbers  of  ministers  were  seized  tain  for  King  James  ;  but  their  boat  being 
and  cast  into  dungeons  in  different  local-  at  last  seized  or  lost,  and  not  being  sup- 
ities;  but  we  must  merely  mention  those  plied  with  provisions  from  France,  as  they 
sent  to  the  Bass,  for  it  was  with  a  view  to  used  to  be,  they  were  obliged  to  surren- 
convert  that  rock  into  a  prison,  whence  der.”  It  is  related  that  triey  compelled 
escape  was  impossible,  that  it  had  been  every  vessel  that  passed  witlmi  reach  of 
purchased  by  government.  From  the  their  cannon,  to  pay  a  species  of  black 
year  1676  to  1685,  about  forty  prisoners,  mail,  or  tribute  money,  and  ships  out  of 
of  whom  all,  except  half  a  dozen,  were  gunshot,  were  boarded  and  plundered  by 
ministers  and  preachers — were  incarcerat-  their  boat.  It  was  not  until  1694  that 
ed  in  the  prison  of  the  Bass.  Their  pe-  they  surrendered,  being  fairly  blockaded 
riods  of  imprisonment  varied  from  a  few  and  starv'ed  into  submission  by  a  squad- 
months  to  six  years,  and  some  of  them  ron  of  English  men-of-war  and  small 
died  on  the  Ba^  The  most  eminent  of  craft.  This  romantic  episode  closes  the 
these  “  martyrs,”  were  John  Blackadder,  historj^f  the  Bass  as  a  fortified  place,  for 
minister  of  Traquair ;  Alexander  Peden,  King  William  prudently  ordered  the  for- 
minister  of  Glenluce ;  John  Dickson,  tifications  and  buildings  to  be  destroyed, 
minister  of  Rutherglen ;  and  others,  whose  and  this  was,  by  degrees,  effectually  done, 
memory  is  yet  cherished  in  the  loi^ties  From  a  remote  period,  a  warren  of  rab- 
where  they  bore  witness  to  what  they  bits  has  been  kept  on  the  Bass,  and  to 
deemed  a  lighteous  cause.  There  is  am-  this  day,  a  considerable  colony  of  these 
pie  and  mehmeholy  evidence  that  the  pri-  prolific  creatures  burrow  around  the  old 
soners  on  the  Bass  underwent  terrible  ruins.  There  is  also  a  space  on  the  upper 
Bufferings.  Some  of  them  were  kept  close  part  of  the  rock,  said  to  comprise  seven 
prisoners  in  their  dungeons,  and  the  others  acres,  on  which  a  limited  number  of  sheep 
could  at  any  time  be  punished  in  like  have  always  grazed.  At  present,  upwards 
manner  at  the  will  of  the  governor.  They  of  a  score  find  pasturage.  The  Bass  be- 
had  scanty  and  very  meagre  food,  and  longs  to  the  Dalrymple  family,  who  ac- 
even  water  was  a  necessity  which  they  quired  it  from  the  crown  a  century  and  a 
often  longed  for  in  viun,  as  they  could  half  ago,  and  it  has  not  been  altogether  a 
only  procure  what  fell  from  the  clouds,  barren  property  in  their  hands,  for  they 
The  soldiers  who  guarded  them  were  have  always  let  it  to  tenants  at  a  good  rent, 
wicked  and  licentious  troopers,  who  The  chief  profit  of  the  tenant  of  the  Bass 
mocked  the  sufferings  of  the  martyrs,  and  is  not  derived  from  the  sheep  and  rabbits, 
took  pleasure  in  insulting  and  adding  to  but  from  the  gannets,  or  Solan  geese, 
their  misery.  The  last  prisoner  released  which  frequent  it  in  such  prodigious  num- 
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bers.  The  young  gannets  yield  feathers, 
and  their  bodies  are  sold  at  prices  varying 
from  sixpence  to  a  shilling  each.  An  in¬ 
telligent  native  of  the  neighboring  town 
of  North-Berwick  told  us  that  these 
young  geese  are  excellent  eating,  and  so 
they  were  undoubtedly  once  esteemed, 
for  they  formerly  sold  for  nearly  double 
their  present  price ;  but  we  are  more  fas¬ 
tidious  than  our  ancestors  were  in  the 
kind  and  quality  of  their  food,  and  we 
hold  the  Solan  goose  in  slight  esteem,  on 
account  of  its  oily,  fishy  flavor,  and  would 
recommend  the  purchaser  of  one  to  cook 
it  in  the  0|>en  air,  unless  his  olfivctory 
nerves  are  the  reverse  of  sensitive. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  So¬ 
lan  goose,  or  gannet,  bred  only  on  the 
Bass,  and  on  Ailsa  Crmg  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Clyde ;  but  it  is  now  known  that  an 
immense  number  frequent  St.  Kilda,  the 
outermost  of  the  Hebrides,  and  that  small 
colonies  exist  at  one  or  two  places  on  the 
coasts  of  England  and  of  Ireland.  The  So¬ 
lan  goose  is  nearly  the  size  of  the  common 
domestic  goose,  snow-w’hite,  excepting  the 
inion  feathers  of  their  wings.  They  nave 
road-webbed  feet,  and  a  most  remark¬ 
able-looking  head,  the  eyes  being  very 
large  and  surrounded  by  dark  streak^ 
the  beak  long  and  sharp-i^inted,  and  the 
mouth  extremely  wide.  They  make  their 
nests  of  sea-we^,  or  grass,  or  any  sub¬ 
stance  that  is  available,  and  lay  but  one 
egg  at  a  time.  During  the  period  of  in¬ 
cubation  they  are  so  tame  that  they  will 
Mrmit  themselves  to  be  touched.  Tlieir 
lood,  of  course,  is  fish,  especially  the  her¬ 
ring.  They  cannot  dive  in  pursuit  of 
prey  when  they  are  themselves  floating 
on  the  surfoce  of  the  water  ;  but  when 
they  are  soaring  in  the  air  they  dart  down¬ 
wards  with  great  velocity,  and  the  impe¬ 
tus  of  the  descent  forces  them  to  the  re¬ 
quired  depth,  and  they  never  fail  to  secure 
tne  fish  they  aim  at.  The  number  of  So¬ 
lan  geese  attached  to  the  Bass  is  supposed 
to  be  less  than  of  yore;  nor  is  this  to  be 
marvelled  at  when  the  numbers  of  young 
killed  annually  are  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  But  even  at  this  day  he  would  be 
a  bold  man,  and  an  excellent  calculator, 
who  would  engage  to  estimate  them  with¬ 
in  a  few  thousands,  more  or  less,  of  the 
actual  number,  whatever  that  may  be. 

Several  other  species  of  birds  also  fre¬ 


quent  the  Bass,  particularly  the  Guillemot, 
or  Scout ;  the  Kittiwake ;  the  Razor-bill ; 
and  several  kinds  of  gulls.  Some  of  these 
birds  are  numerous ;  others  are  only  seen 
occasionally.  Laud  birds,  also,  as  the 
raven,  jackdaw,  and  hooded  crow,  find 
congenial  roosting-places  amid  the  ruins 
and  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock. 

No  description  would  convey  an  ade¬ 
quate  idea  of  the  extraordinary  spectacle 
afforded  by  the  evolutions  of  the  count¬ 
less  birds  tnat  hover  around  the  stem  old 
Bass.  We  shall,  however,  conclude  by 
quoting  the  following  remarks  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  from  Mr.  Hugh  Miller’s  article  on  its 
geology,  contained  in  the  work  entitled, 
“  The  Bass  Rock,”*  which  is  the  joint 
production  of  five  writers,  each  eminent 
m  hb  special  department  of  literature  and 
science.  ‘‘The  innumerable  birds,”  says 
Mr.  Miller,  “that  frequent  the  rock,  find 
there  perilous,  mid-air  platforms  on  w'hich 
they  rear  their  young.  At  the  time  of 
my  former  visit,  to  borrow  from  old  Dun¬ 
bar, 

‘  The  air  was  dirkit  with  the  fowlis, 

That  cam  with  yammeris  and  with  yowlis, 

With  shrykking,  schreekiof^,  skrymming,  scowlu, 
And  meikle  noyis  and  showtes.’ 

But  all  was  silent  to-day.  ...  I  was 
not  sufficiently  aware,  during  my  previous 
visit,  how  very  much  the  birds  add  to 
the  rock  scenery  of  the  island.  The  gan¬ 
net  measures  from  wing-tip  to  wing-tip 
full  six  feet ;  the  great  black  gull,  five ; 
the  blue,  or  herring  gull,  about  four  feet 
nine  inches  ;  and,  flying  at  all  heights 
along  the  precipices,  thick  as  motes  in  the 
sunbeam — thb  one  so  immedbtely  over 
head  that  the  well-defined  shadow  which 
it  casts  darkens  half  the  yawl  below,  that 
other  well-nigh  four  hundred  feet  in  the 
air,  though  still  under  the  level  of  the 
summit — they  serve  by  their  gradations 
of  size,  from  where  they  seem  mere  specks 
in  the  firmament  to  where  they  exhibit, 
almost  within  staff"  reach,  their  amplest 
development  of  bulk,  as  objects  to  mea¬ 
sure  the  altitudes  by.” 

•  Some  of  the  information  conveyed  in  this  article 
we  have  derived  fW>m  the  valuable  work  alluded  to. 
It  ia  beyond  comparison  the  moet  complete,  anthen- 
tic,  and  interesting  account  of  the  ever  pub¬ 
lished,  and  may  be  said  to  exhaust  the  subject. 
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Far  away  down  in  the  north,  where 
the  Forth,  after  flowing  proudly  past  the 
castle  of  Stirling,  loses  itself  in  the  rich 
alluvial  plain  through  which  it  winds  in  so 
many  golden  links  to  the  sea,  there  was  a 
small  collection  of  cottages  not  large 
enough  to  a.spire  even  to  the  dignity  of  a 
village,  but  which  rejoiced  in  the  collect¬ 
ive  name  of  Bank  Row.  The  largest 
house  in  the  number,  which  bore  evidence, 
in  size  and  architecture,  of  having  seen 
better  days,  was  Daisy  Hope,  a  long,  ir¬ 
regular  building,  of  which  tne  wings  liad 
gradually  tumbled  down,  and  the  main 
part  of  the  house  fallen  into  disrepair; 
while  roof  and  chimney  in  many  places 
threatened  immediate  dissolution,  and 
only  the  lower  floor  and  a  small  portion 
of  the  one  above  could  be  occupied  with 
safety. 

The  lands,  of  which  Daisy  Hope  had  at 
one  time  been  the  manorial  residence,  had 
been  worthy  of  the  style  and  pretension 
of  the  house.  Far  and  wide  their  bound¬ 
aries  had  extended ;  rich  Carse  and  Haugh 
had  spread  themselves  along  the  river 
side ;  cattle  were  fed  upon  the  Ochils  and 
fish  caught  in  the  lower  links  of  Forth — 
all  on  the  property  of  the  Millers  of  Daisy 
Hope.  But  the  Millers  of  Daisy  Hope 
had  been  careless  and  extravagant  tor 
many  generations.  When  the  Rebellion 
broke  out  in  seventeen  hundred  and  fifteen, 
there  was  a  foolish  Miller  of  Daisy  Hope 
who  left  his  comfortable  quarters  and  led 
his  tenants  to  join  the  Pretender.  The 
English  Government  took  him  prisoner, 
and  sent  in  a  bill  for  his  maintenance  in 
Newgate,  which  cost  him  half  his  remain¬ 
ing  land.  In  thirty  years  afterwards  the 
son  and  heir  of  this  intelligent  gentleman 
followed  his  father’s  example,  and  paid 
more  dearly  for  the  honor  of  commanding 
a  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk ;  for 
he  was  executed  on  Tower  Hill,  and  his 
estates  confiscated  to  the  Crown.  But 
w’hen  many  years  were  come  and  gone, 
there  came  to  Daisy  Hope  an  old  man 


who  was  recognized  by  some  of  the 
neighbors  as  a  son  of  the  last  of  the  Mil¬ 
lers,  and  occupied  a  portion  of  the  lands 
as  tenant — a  small  portion,  for  though  he 
gave  it  to  be  understood  he  had  tried  to 
improve  his  fortunes  by  merchandise  in 
Holland,  he  was  as  poor  as  any  of  the 
peasantry  around  him.  His  family  was 
brought  up  in  accordance  with  their  alter¬ 
ed  circumstances ;  and  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago  it  was  only  the  students  of  ge¬ 
nealogy  and  inquirers  after  family  arms 
who  knew  that  the  poor  old  man — the 
grandson  of  the  last  of  the  lairds — who 
added  to  his  scanty  profits,  as  cultivator 
of  a  few  acres  of  land,  by  acting  as  carrier 
between  Stirling  and  Bank  Row,  was  the 
lineal  descendant  of  the  Millers  of  Daisy 
Hope. 

Least  of  all  to  entertain  such  useless 
knowledge  was  honest  Andrew  Miller 
himself,  a  tall,  upright  figure,  with  his 
long,  white  locks  escaping  from  under  his 
broad  lowland  bonnet,  as  he  walked  se¬ 
dately  by  the  side  of  his  strong  and 
sinewy,  but  not  over-fed  horse,  “  The 
Bruce no  thought  of  grandeur  or 
wealth  ever  entered  his  head.  If  he 
could  manage,  by  all  his  toil,  to  leave  his 
wee  mitherless  bairn  provide<l  for,  that 
was  all  he  ever  desired.  And  for  this 
purpose  he  worked  with  all  his  heart. 
And  Bessy  was  well  worth  working  for. 
The  prettiest  blue-eyed,  light-hearted  lassie 
that  ever  was  seen,  it  was  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  sight  in  the  world  to  see  her  springing 
along  on  the  Stirling  road  to  meet  her 
father  on  his  return ;  then  to  see  her  lifted 
into  the  cart,  and,  seizing  the  reins,  drive 
the  Bruce  with  a  tiny  willow  wand  in  her 
hand,  and  encouraging  the  too  ambitious¬ 
ly-named  quadruped  to  more  rapid  exer¬ 
tion  with  promises  of  warm  oatmeal  for 
his  supper,  and  clean  straw  for  his  bed. 
This  was  when  she  was  eight  or  nine ;  but 
when  two  more  years  were  past,  there 
came  into  her  eyes  a  more  sedate  and 
thoughtful  expression,  such  as  poverty 
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often  imprints  on  even  more  youthful 
countenances  than  Bessy's;  but  the  change 
gave  only  a  deeper  charm  to  her  beauty, 
and  even  the  father  seemed  to  grow  con¬ 
scious  that  there  was  something  about  his 
little  “  lassie”  that  made  her  different  from 
“ither  folk.”  There  was  a  grace  in  her 
walk  which  he  saw  nowhere  else ;  and 
when  she  sat  in  the  silent  kitchen,  and 
took  his  hand  in  hers  after  his  work,  and 
sang  some  old  Scotch  ballad  with  a  voice 
so  sweet  and  clear,  old  Andrew  was  very 
much  astonished  to  find  somehow  that  his 
eyes  had  become  filled  with  tears,  though 
he  had  never  been  so  happy  in  his  life. 
But  there  were  soon  to  be  other  people  to 
share  in  the  old  man's  admiration.  The 
upper  floor  was  still  fit  for  occupation,  and 
after  a  little  bargmn-making  a  grand  Eng¬ 
lish  lady  of  the  name  of  Mrs.  Donnington 
was  installed  in  the  apartments,  into  which 
some  scanty  furniture  was  put  which  An¬ 
drew  brought  in  his  cart  from  Stirling. 

When  fiurly  distributed  over  the  draw¬ 
ing-room,  and  the  little  parlor,  and  the 
two  bed-rooms,  it  made  the  mansion  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  village  the  most 
sumptuous  dwelling-place  that  ever  was 
inhabited  by  a  king.  All  the  population 
flocked  up  to  see  the  rooms  before  the 
grand  lady  came.  There  was  a  table  of 
rosewood,  covered  with  a  velvet  cloth  of 
the  most  rich  and  gorgeous  manufacture ; 
embroidered  on  the  centre  of  it,  in  gold 
thread,  with  a  coat-of-arms  representing 
griffins  with  expanded  wings,  and  other 
unknown  animals.  Then  there  were  six 
chairs,  also  of  carved  rosewood,  and  also 
covered  with  velvet  cushions,  with  the 
same  embroidered  ornaments.  On  the 
mantel  j>iece  was  a  beautiful  clock,  in 
which  Time,  carved  in  marble,  blew  a 
trumpet  to  awaken  Industry,  which  un¬ 
fortunately  had  fallen  asleep  on  the  ped¬ 
estal  ;  and  over  the  middle  of  the  room 
was  spread  a  carpet,  so  soft,  so  thick,  so 
beautiful  in  color  and  design,  that  it  was 
thought  a  shame  to  apply  so  magnificent 
a  work  to  so  degrading  a  use  as  to  be  trod 
upon  ;  but  rather,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed,  that  it  should  be  hung  upon  the 
walls,  carefully  covered  from  dust  with  a 
linen  cloth,  and  only  opened  out  on  extra¬ 
ordinary  occasions.  On  the  hearth-stone 
was  spread  another  article  which  excited 
still  more  admiration.  It  was  a  rug  com¬ 
posed  of  the  finest  possible  furs,  all  sewed 
and  joined  together  so  as  to  make  a  beau¬ 
tifully  variegated  pattern ;  and  of  so  much 
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value  from  its  size  and  quality,  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  Leddy  Donning- 
ton,  as  she  was  called,  was  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  royal  f^ily,  or  was  even 
a  cousin  of  the  Governor  of  the  Bank. 
And  a  stately  lady  she  was  when  at  last 
she  made  her  appearance.  With  high,  thin 
features,  a  remarkably  erect  figure,  and  a 
dignity  of  manner  which  at  first  over-awed 
and  surprised  the  beholder,  she  seemed  in 
the  eyes  of  Andrew  Miller  the  exact  com¬ 
plement  and  appropriate  conclusion  to  the 
furniture  by  which  she  was  surrounded. 
The  Queen  of  Sheba  on  her  throne  of  gold 
was  not  more  fittingly  established  than 
Leddy  Donnington,  with  her  feet  on  the 
fur  rug,  and  her  elbow  on  the  velvet 
cover  of  the  table.  As  for  Bessy,  she 
opened  her  eyes,  and  also  her  mouth,  but 
said  nothing.  She  was  presented  to  the 
great  lady  as  her  maid-of-all-work,  her 
tire-woman,  her  chambermaid,  her  dame 
de  compagnie;  and  stood  before  her  in 
that  four-fold  capacity,  holding  tight  by 
her  father’s  hand,  who  had  ascended  with 
her  to  the  drawing-room,  and  so  blushed 
and  BO  flustered,  and  so  stuttered  and 
trembled  at  the  awfiil  apparition,  that  she 
derived  no  consolation  even  from  the 
kind  tone  of  voice  in  which  the  old  lady 
spoke — nor  recovered  her  self-possession, 
till  by  little  and  little  the  unaccustomed 
fear  departed,  and  she  went  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  looked  into  the  eyes  of  her 
majestic  mistress,  and  saw  something  in 
them  which  seemed  to  soften  when  tneir 
looks  met ;  and  on  parting  the  first  ni^ht, 
it  was  scarcely  with  surprise — it  certamly 
was  with  pleasure  —  that  she  felt  the 
grand  dame’s  hand  laid  upon  her  head, 
and  her  lips  applied  to  her  cheek. 

“  Oh,  fmther,  fiiither  !  ”  said  Bessy, 
rushing  into  the  kitchen,  “  she  kens  what 
it  is  to  hae  an  orphan  bairn,  for  she  has  a 
fatherless  laddie  hersel.” 

“  Puir  woman  !”  said  Andrew.  “  He’ll 
hae  dee’d  most  likely  o’  the  gout,  for  they 
say  English  great  folks  are  terrible  on  the 
turtle  and  wine.” 

“And  only  think,  faither!”  continued 
Bessy,  “when  I  cam’  awa’  she  kissed 
me  1” 

Andrew  looked  at  her  as  she  said  this, 
as  if  for  a  moment  he  feared  her  vanity 
had  led  her  to  boast  untruly ;  but  when 
he  saw  how  real  her  gratification  was,  he 
said  nothing,  but  only  looked  at  her  with 
;  more  pride  and  affection  than  ever.  He 
I  could  not  have  looked  at  her  with  more 
23 
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respect  if  she  had  been  that  moment  pre-  sea  she  had  encountered,  the  grand  orien- 
sented  with  tlie  order  of  the  Garter,  with  tal  cities  she  had  visited,  the  gorgeous 
permission  to  wear  the  insignia  on  her  buildings  of  Delhi,  and  the  sacred  waters 
arm.  of  Benares. 

The  country-side  was  alive  with  reports  Then  sometimes  the  new  secretary  tried 
and  conjectures  about  the  past  and  pro-  her  powers  in  writing  letters  to  her  pa- 
sent  history  of  the  Lady  at  Daisy  Hope,  troness’  son  ;  a  lad  at  this  time  of  sixteen 
Some  thought  she  was  perhaps  a  former  or  seventeen,  and  just  finishing  his  course 
Mistress  of  the  Robes  of  her  Majesty  the  at  one  of  the  great  English  schools,  pro- 
Queen,  and  had  been  condemned  to  her  paratory  to  his  embarking  in  a  profession, 
magnificent  exile  for  interfering  too  much  What  the  profession  wjis  to  be  the  anxious 
in  political  affairs.  People  who  were  mother  could  not  decide,  ^[eanwhile  the 
lucky  enough  to  see  her  in  a  dress  of  sol-  time  for  his  entrance  upon  life  drew  near, 
emn  velvet,  with  a  veil  of  richest  lace  ex-  and  his  letters  in  reply  were  full  of  ardent 
tending  its  thick  covering  over  her  fea-  hope  and  strong  anticipations  of  success, 
tures,  were  the  more  confirmed  in  the  be-  Once  he  came,  but  his  visit  was  short, 
lief  in  her  previous  dignity  in  the  court,  and  his  interviews  with  his  mother  so  long, 
as  they  took;  it  for  granted  that  the  per-  that  Bessy  was  little  heeded.  So  again 

Suisites  of  the  office  included  the  royal  she  betook  herself  entirely  to  the  company 
cesses ;  and  nothing  less  than  a  crowned  of  her  father,  and  illuminated  him  at  sec- 
head  could  have  worn  such  articles  of  ap-  ond-hand,  with  the  wondrous  knowledge 
parel.  Others,  of  a  still  more  suspicious  she  had  picked  up  in  the  last  half  year.  It 
disposition,  believed  she  was  one  of  the  was  only  when  he  was  on  the  eve  of  his 
deposed  potentates  who  at  that  time  departure  that  Walter  Doimington  took 
were  perambulating  Europe ;  but  whether  any  notice  of  his  mother’s  friend.  He 
she  was  a  Spanish  princess,  or  one  of  the  thanked  her  for  her  kindness,  patted  her 
elder  Bourbons,  they  could  not  exactly  on  the  head  with  the  familiar  condescen- 
decide.  It  is  strange  that  nobody  was  sion  of  a  very  old  gentleman  to  a  very 
lucky  enough  to  guess  any  thing  near  the  young  child,  and  remarked  for  the  first 
truth.  '  time  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  cheek 

Bessy,  to  be  sure,  soon  began  to  feel  and  eye  as  a  blush,  perhaps  of  shame,  per- 
less  awe ;  for  the  grand  lady  was  by  no  haps  of  gratification,  seemed  to  suftuse 
means  grand  in  her  manner  to  her.  She  them  both.  But  boys  of  seventeen  have 
even  amused  herself  by  teaching  her  to  an  unbounded  contempt  for  girls  of  eleven 
read  and  write,  and  in  a  short  time  deriv-  and  a  half;  and  Walter  took  a  sorrowful 
ed  full  payment  for  her  labor  in  the  pos-  leave  of  his  mother,  after  a  week’s  stay, 
session  of  the  cleverest  little  reader  and  and  departed  from  Daisy  Hope  almost 
amanuensis  that  any  body  could  wish,  without  wishing  Bessy  Miller  good-by. 
How  pleasant  it  was  in  the  long  winter  Again  the  confidences  between  the  old 
evenings  to  see  the  little  girl  seated  on  a  lady  and  her  protegee  began.  A  commis- 
footstool  at  the  lodger’s  feet,  reading  in  a  sion  in  the  army  had  been  offered  to  the 
clear,  child-like,  but  very  intelligent  voice,  son,  and  she  had  at  last  given  her  consent  to 
long  pages  of  Orme’s  History  of  Hindo-  him  to  accept  it.  He  was  to  spend  some 
Stan,  and  Lives  of  Warren  Hastings,  and  months  at  a  military  academy,  and  then 
the  sufferings  of  the  English  prisoners  in  join  the  regiment,  which  was  stationed  in 
the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  I  But  some-  India.  So  all  the  interval  was  spent  in  ex¬ 
times  the  night’s  entertainment  consisted  pectation  of  the  visit  he  was  to  pay  to 
of  lighter  and  more  interesting  volumes  Daisy  Hope  before  he  left  England.  In- 
than  these.  There  were  poets  and  novel-  dian  story  was  more  carefully  studied  than 
ists,  and  historians,  all  opening  their  stores  ever  ;  the  history  of  the  wars  of  all  times 
to  the  quick  apprehension  of  Bessy  Miller,  and  nations  was  carefully  read  ;  and  Bes- 
And  there  was  solid  talk,  too ;  for  Mrs.  sy’s  education  was  more  fitted  for  a  cadet 
Donnington  had  seen  the  world,  though  at  Sandhurst  or  Woolwich  than  for  the 
the  greater  part  of  her  life  had  been  spent  daughter  of  a  poor  Scotch  carrier  in  a 
in  India ;  ana,  glad  of  an  attentive  listener,  broken-down  fiirm-house  on  the  banks  of 
though  in  the  person  of  one  so  young,  she  the  Forth. 

sat  with  her  hand  on  the  lassie’s  head,  and  ^  The  expected  visit  was  to  take  place 
told  her  the  adventures  of  her  life,  the  in  September,  and  people  passing  the  ru- 
manners  of  the  Far  East,  the  storms  at  ined  gateway  of  the  Hope  were  surprised 
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to  see  an  approach  to  a  little  garden  gra¬ 
dually  making  its  appearance  in  front  of 
the  drawing-room  windows.  Sometimes 
even  they  were  startled  by  the  apparition 
of  a  tall  lady  dressed  in  black  silk,  and 
sustaining  her  stately  form  on  a  long  gold¬ 
headed  cane,  superintending  the  labors  of 
Bessy  Miller,  in  watering  the  flowers  and 
tying  up  the  roses.  In  these  labors  old 
Andrew  Miller  joyfully  assisted,  and  a 
painter  no  doubt  could  have  made  a  very 
picturesque  group  of  the  lofty  lady,  and 
the  blue-bonneted,  gray-coated  peasant, 
watching  the  graceful  motions  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  girl  with  almost  equal  affection.  It 
formed  a  bond  between  the  elders  which 
made  up  for  the  differences  of  their  condi¬ 
tion  ;  and  Antlrcw  could  stand  for  hours 
on  the  lawn  discoursing  on  Predestina¬ 
tion  and  Effectual  Calling,  as  also  on  the 

1)rices  of  oat-meal,  and  the  prospects  of  the 
)arley-harvest,  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
fluency.  Sometimes  he  was  interrupted 
iu  the  middle  of  a  disquisition  on  turnips, 
or  free-will  (for  Andrew  was  a  great  con¬ 
troversialist  on  all  subjects,  and  settled 
points  of  divinity  and  routines  of  crops 
with  the  same  facility),  by  the  lady’s  say¬ 
ing  to  him  :  “  But,  Mr.  Miller,  I  have  just 
been  thinking  a^in — what  whl  become  of 
Bessy  if  we  both  die  ?” 

“  Troth,  my  lady,  I  dinna  ken ;  for  ex¬ 
cept  it  be  the  Bruce — who  has  seen  his 
best  days  ;  mair  by  token,  he’ll  be  fifteen 
year  auld  the  next  grass  ;  and  wadna  fetch 
above  ten  pound  at  Hallow  fair  ;  I’m 
thinking  she'll  hae  nac  great  share  o’  warld’s 
gear — but  she’s  a  gude  lassie,  and  a  bon- 
nie ;  and  ft  iends  will  aye  be  raised  up  for 
her;  for  Lsna  there  a  promise  that  she’ll 
never  be  forsaken,  or  reduced  to  beg  for 
bread  ?  The  cart  also  wadna  fetch  muckle 
by  reason  one  of  the  wheels  is  rather  frail, 
and  the  left  tram  needs  constant  mending  ; 
but  what  o’  that  ?  Had  Queen  Ksther’s 
father  a  horse  half  sac  gude  as  the  Bruce ! 
or  any  sort  o’  cart  ava’  V  and  yet  she  clamb 
up  on  a  golden  seat,  and  fitted  a  new  rope 
roun’  Haman’s  thrapple — a  proper  end  for 
a’ unbelieving  Jews.” 

Mrs.  Donnington  did  not  seem  particu¬ 
larly  encouraged  by  the  example  of  Queen 
Esther  and  Andrew’s  animosity  to  the 
Hebrews,  but  resolved  to  do  her  best  for 
the  future  fortunes  of  her  fiivorite  herself. 
But  not  much  was  in  her  power.  For 
some  days  she  was  busy  assorting  her 
drawers,  and  tying  up  various  parcels. 
Then  she  wrote  several  letters  with  her 


own  hand,  directing  them  to  various  prar. 
titioners  of  the  law  in  Bedford  Row,  an  J 
other  precincts  of  Themis ;  but  when  the 
answers  came,  they  seemed  to  convey  no 
pleasant  intelligence.  She  increased,  how¬ 
ever,  in  her  kindness  to  Bessy,  as  if  to 
make  up  for  some  involuntary  wrong ; 
and  whether  from  disappointment  at  not 
being  able  to  carry  out  some  scheme  in 
Bessy’s  favor,  or  from  some  other  cause, 
the  lady  became  gradually  unwell,  her 
walks  in  the  garden  grew  less  frequent, 
her  weakness  increased,  and  when  Septem¬ 
ber  came,  and  Walter  arrived  to  say  fare¬ 
well,  she  was  confined  to  her  chair.  His 
stay  was  to  be  limited  to  a  fortnight.  The 
excitement  of  his  arrival,  and  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  his  departure,  combined  to  increase 
her  illness,  so  that,  as  Andrew  Miller  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  “the  end  was  unco’  near.” 
The  young  people  were,  as  usual,  blind  to 
the  symptoms  of  decay ;  and  how  great 
was  their  surprise,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
when  they  w’ere  summoned,  one  evening, 
to  the  sufferer’s  bed-room,  and  ushered  by 
Andrew  into  what  he  called  “the  cham¬ 
ber  o’  the  great  King.”  The  great  King 
w’as  indeed  there  in  all  his  majesty — and 
with  a  blessing  on  Walter,  and  with  her 
hand  locked  in  Bessy  Miller’s,  the  grand 
old  lady  died. 

Oh !  there  was  such  surmising,  and  guess¬ 
ing,  and  wondering,  within  the  next  few 
days,  as  never  had  been  heard  of  in  Bank 
Row.  Nay,  they  extended  beyond  Bank 
Row.  Tliere  were  curious  persons  in  Al¬ 
loa  and  Stirling  itself,  who  marvelled  at 
the  incidents  as  they  gradually  evolved 
themselves  after  the  death.  Lawyers 
from  England  arrived  and  took  invento¬ 
ries  of  the  furniture.  Many  people  thought 
they  were  commissioners  under  the  Great 
Seal,  who  were  going  dispose  of  the  famous 
carpet  and  the  rug  and  the  embroidered 
chairs,  and  the  rich-hung  beds,  to  some 
foreign  potentate,  and  so  to  diminish  the 
national  debt.  Even  in  Edinburgh,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  robe,  in  the  ab^noe  of 
any  business  of  their  own,  discussed  the 
character  of  the  deceased,  and  the  legal 
effect  of  certain  covenants  which  it  was  al¬ 
leged  she  had  entered  into  to  pay  off  her 
late  husband’s  debts,  and  for  that  purpose 
had  conveyed  to  certain  trustees  her  pen¬ 
sion  from  the  East-India  Company  as  gen¬ 
eral’s  widow,  and  reduced  her  establish¬ 
ment  to  the  dimensions  we  have  seen  it  at 
Daisy  Hope.  Discussions  took  place  as 
to  whether  her  personality  was  included  in 
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the  conveyance ;  snch  as  rings,  necklaces, 
and  even  her  wearing -apparel.  Bets, 
also,  to  a  8m.all  amount,  were  plentifully 
laid  on  the  question  of  what  Court  would 
have  jurisdiction  in  this  important  case. 
But  the  law  seemed  to  settle  itself  with¬ 
out  the  intervention  of  a  single  wig ;  for 
the  gentlemen  from  London  carried  off  all 
the  furniture,  and  after  paying  Andrew 
Miller  all  that  was  due  for  ooard  and  lodg¬ 
ing,  took  themselves  off,  as  if  in  a  hurry 
to  escape  from  so  tumble-down  a  mansion, 
and  so  solitary  a  place.  But  Walter  had 
seen  the  parcels  which  his  mother  had  so 
carefully  tied  up.  They  were  addressed 
to  Bessy ;  and  on  going  away  after  the 
funeral,  wretched  and  broken-hearted,  he 
took  his  mother’s  ring  from  his  pocket — 
a  beautiful  amethyst  surrounded  by  small 
pearls,  and  put  it  on  Bessv’s  finger — a  mile 
too  large  for  her  tiny  hand — and  kissed  her 
cheek  with  the  tenderness  of  a  brother, 
and  disappeared  at  a  great  pace  on  the 
Stirling  road. 

And  what  became  of  Bessy  Miller? 
She  opened  the  parcels  when  her  grief  al¬ 
lowed,  and  saw  they  were  gowns  of  silk 
and  satin,  and  shawls  of  beautiful  colors ; 
and  she  determined  never  to  part  with 
them  unless  under  the  pressure  of  extreme 
want;  and  cherished  them  as  memorials 
of  her  kindest  friend,  often  taking  them 
out,  and  gazing  at  them  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  and  looking  back  on  the  two  last 
years  as  the  happiest  and  saddest  of  her  life. 
Ah,  Bessy  !  prepare  yourself  for  more 
grief  still — don’t  you  see  how  weak  your 
father  grows  ?  how  deeply  he  pants  for 
breath?  how  disinclined  he  is  for  exertion?  | 
And  the  house  is  falling  to  ruin  faster 
than  ever.  The  rains  of  October  have 
forced  their  way  through  the  roof.  In 
the  room  where  the  grand  old  lady  died 
there  is  a  pool  of  water  on  the  floor,  the 
door  has  nearly  dropped  from  its  hinges, 
parts  of  the  ceiling  nave  fallen  down  in 
the  drawing-room,  the  garden  is  covered 
with  weeds.  Surely  there  is  a  cloud  of 
some  great  misfortune  overhanging  Daisy 
Hope.  How  she  waited  on  her  father! 
How  she  read  to  him  in  the  Bible,  and  re¬ 
peated  the  metrical  Psalms,  and  smoothed 
nis  pillow,  and  comforted  him,  and  attend¬ 
ed  to  every  thing  ;  and  how  she  watched 
him  one  terrible  Januarj'  night,  when  the 
river  came  roaring  down,  and  the  cold 
wind  was  howling  among  the  rocking 
chimneys,  and  the  fire  was  burning  fitfully 
upon  the  hearth,  and  old  Andrew  was  dy¬ 


ing  in  the  recess-bed  in  the  kitchen,  and 
how  she  listened  for  his  breath  amid  the 
pauses  of  the  storm,  and  saw  the  heaving 
of  the  bed-clothes  in  the  uncertain  light, 
and  then,  how  the  sudden  great  silence 
fell  upon  her  heart,  when,  after  a  few  words 
of  prayer  for  his  little  daughter,  the  good 
man  ceased  to  breathe,  and  nothing  was 
heard  more  but  the  plash  of  rain  upon  the 
window  and  the  occasional  lap  of  the  peat 
flame,  as  it  flickered  up  the  chimney, 
and  Bessy  closed  her  father’s  eyes,  and 
knelt  down  by  the  side  of  the  bed.  And 
she  is  only  twelve  years  old,  and  very  de¬ 
solate.  Poor  Bessy  Miller ! 

But  the  prophecy  of  old  Andrew  soon 
came  true,  and  friends  were  raised  up  for 
the  orphan  in  very  unexpected  quarters. 
The  poor  are  always  kind  to  each  other, 
and  the  villagers  came  in  with  sympathy 
and  help.  The  good  old  mini.ster  was 
taken  down  among  the  first,  and  Bessy 
was  taken  up  to  the  manse,  for  the  dreari¬ 
ness  of  the  ruined  farm  was  too  much  for 
the  solitary  child ;  and  before  a  month 
was  past,  a  prospect  was  opened  for  a 
more  permanent  place  than  could  be  found 
for  her  at  the  parsonage-house. 

There  was  a  great  handsome  man.sion  at 
Balham  Hill,  near  London,  with  garden- 
houses,  and  coach-house,  and  stables,  and 
enormous  iron  ^tes,  and  rows  of  great 
trees,  vainly  trying  to  persuade  itself  by 
means  of  these  rural  appearances,  that  it 
stood  in  a  great  park  in  the  county  of 
Warwick ;  and  this  large  domicil,  with 
all  its  grounds,  and  shrubberies,  and  grape¬ 
ries,  and  gardens,  was  the  residence  of 
an  overwhelmingly  rich  citizen,  who  daily 
performed  the  journey  from  these  agricul¬ 
tural  splendors  into  a  little  dingj'-looking 
lane  in  the  city,  and  busied  himself  all  day 
long  about  what  seemed,  to  the  eyes  of  the 
uninitiated,  the  paltriest  concerns.  Ho 
toiled  from  mom  to  night  among  bales  of 
merchandise  and  invoices  of  cargoes,  and 
sold  ship-loads  of  sugar,  or  bought  ware¬ 
housefuls  of  cotton;  for  nothing  came 
amiss  to  him  ;  and  every  thing  flourished 
on  which  he  laid  his  hands.  After  many 
hours  of  these  labors,  he  stepped  into  his 
immensely-decorated  carriage  at  the  door 
of  the  dirty  counting-house,  and  was  driven 
rapidly  through  streets  and  avenues  till 
he  reached  the  suburban  elysium  at  Bal¬ 
ham,  and  was  received  at  the  entrance- 
hall  by  his  daughter  and  his  wife.  This 
lasted  so  long,  that  it  was  unanimously  bo- 
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licved  by  the  three  personages  just  named, 
that  it  would  last  tor  ever ;  it  was  there¬ 
fore  with  a  feeling  compounded  nearly  as 
much  of  surprise  as  of  grief  that  the  lady 
and  her  child  perceived  that  the  ordinary 
course  of  affairs  had  suddenly  changed — 
that  the  carriage  came  no  more  to  the 
door  at  nine  o'clock,  and  returned  to  Lon¬ 
don  at  half-past  five ;  that  the  dinner  was 
no  longer  on  the  table  punctually  at  six  ; 
for  a  certiuo  tremendous  cavalcade  had 
departed  one  morning  from  the  front  door, 
with  the  principal  vehicle  profusely  orna¬ 
mented  with  black  feathers ;  and  a  noble 
piece  of  sculpture,  emblematic  of  Hope 
and  Resignation,  rose  gradually  over  toe 
humbler  graves  in  the  Highgate  cemetery. 
How  touching  is  the  grief  of  a  widow  left 
sole  mistress  of  a  place  like  Balham  Belvi- 
dere,  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  in  the  four  per  cents !  It  over¬ 
flows  in  square  hatchments  over  the  mid¬ 
dle  window,  and  black  velvet  over  the 
scat  in  church,  and  yards  of  crape  in 
all  directions,  and  widows’-weeds  of  pre¬ 
ternatural  size.  So  the  glories  of  the  Bel- 
videre  were  eclipsed  for  niany  months  un¬ 
der  a  cloud  of  mourning.  The  bereaved 
proprietor  devoted  herself  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  her  husband's  memory  and  the 
spoiling  of  her  daughter's  disposition.  In 
every  room  of  the  house,  the  image  of  a 
rcd-taced,  broad-shouldered,  flat-featured 
man  was  suspended,  who  might  have  been 
taken  for  the  fancy  figure  of  a  blacksmith 
retired  from  trade,  but  was  glorified  in 
the  eyes  of  the  widow  as  the  likeness  of 
one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  aristocrat¬ 
ic-looking  of  men.  The  daughter,  aged 
eleven,  was  treated  with  the  respect  befit¬ 
ting  the  representative  of  such  a  sire,  and 
the  heiress  of  so  much  wealth.  She  was  far 
from  beautiful ;  indeed,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  her  expectations,  she  would  have  been 
thought  positively  ugly — ^for  her  hair  was 
of  the  reddest ;  her  eyes,  though  blue  in 
color,  were  not  unanimous  in  their  choice 
of  the  objects  they  fixed  on;  and  her  figure 
was  bad,  and  her  temper  not  of  the  best. 
But  her  mother  thought  by  dint  of  con¬ 
stantly  talking  of  her  beauty,  that  she 
could  induce  it  at  last  to  come — so  she 
spoke  of  her  golden  locks  and  her  interest¬ 
ing  eyes,  and  thought  her  Delia  (such  was 
the  young  lady's  name)  the  perfection  of 
the  human  race. 

“  I’ve  been  thinking,”  said  the  minister 
of  Daisyside  to  his  wife,  of  a  nice  silia- 


ation  for  poor  Bessy  Miller.  There’s  that 
rich  Enghsh  lady  up  at  the  Wallace  Arms, 
that  drinks  so  much  mineral  water  and  is 
BO  jjenerous  to  the  poor,  she  wants  a  Scotch 
maid,  and  doesn’t  care  how  young.  Now 
Bessy’s  just  a  wee  past  twelve,  but  she  has 
sense  and  discretion  enough  for  twenty- 
five,  and  I'll  awa’  up  this  very  day,  and 
see  what  can  be  done.” 

“  Will  she  be  kind  to  the  wee  bairn  ?” 
inquired  the  wife,  “  for  we  could  manage 
to  find  work  for  her  here,  and  she's  no  ex* 
pensive,  and  reads  so  well,  and  is  so  mind¬ 
ful,  she  wad  be  a  perfect  treasure,  and  we 
hae  nane  o’  our  ain,  ye  ken.” 

“  She’ll  be  very  kind,”  replied  the  gen¬ 
tleman.  “Any  body  woula  be  kind  to 
Bessy  Miller ;  and,  besides,  I’m  told  she 
has  just  lost  a  lass  o’  her  own,  about  the 
same  age — a  most  wonderful  creature,  by 
all  accounts,  both  for  cleverness  and  beau¬ 
ty,  for  she  speaks  o’  little  else  to  all  the 
company  at  the  Wells — and  she’ll,  may 
be,  tak’  a  kindness  to  Bessy  for  the  dead 
baimie’s  sake.” 

Tlie  minister  started  on  his  benevolent 
mission,  and  succeeded  as  he  deserved. 
The  lady  agreed  to  install  his  parishioner 
as  dressing-maid  and  reader,  and  on  the 
following  morning  the  introduction  took 
place.  When  Bessy  timidly  entered  the 
room  where  her  future  mistress  sat,  she 
had  many  sad  thoughts  of  the  time  when 
she  first  presented  herself  to  the  grand  old 
lady  in  the  drawing-room  at  Daisy  Hope. 
She  clung  to  the  good  minister’s  hand  as 
if  loth  to  lose  the  last  link  of  connection 
between  herself  and  home,  and  cast  shy 
looks  at  the  occupant  of  the  apartment — a 
large,  stout  figure,  rendered  more  striking 
from  the  exaggerated  appearance  of  woe 
with  which  it  was  encumoered ;  a  face  of 
vulgar  good  nature,  but  with  an  assump¬ 
tion  at  the  same  time  of  vast  superiority 
and  almost  disdain.  How  different  was  the 
first  impression  from  that  left  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  stately  Mrs.  Donnington, 
with  her  gold-headed  cane,  and  her  form 
reclining  on  the  high-backed,  rich-covered 
chair,  with  her  feet  on  the  splendid  fur 
rug,  and  her  elbow  on  the  velvet  table- 
cover.  Scarcely  did  the  lady  at  the  W ells 
withdraw  herself  sufficiently  from  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  her  grief  to  listen  to  the  min- 
bter’s  words ;  scarcely  did  she  take  her 
handkerchief  long  enough  from  her  coun¬ 
tenance  to  look  at  the  trembling  little  ap 
plicant  for  her  favor ;  but  when  she  did 
so,  when  at  last  she  mastered  her  emotions 
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infficiently  to  look  at  the  shrinking  figure, 
something — a  stra^  expression  of  face — a 
faint  resemblance  in  the  color  of  the  hair 
— an  indefinable  sentiment  that  struck 
upon  some  chord  of  recollection — made 
her  suddenly  rise  from  her  chair,  and  ad¬ 
vance  a  step  or  two  towards  the  pair. 
“The  likeness,”  she  said — “  I  nevet  saw 
such  a  resemblance — she  is  my  darling 
Delia  over  again and  then  losing  the 
expression  of  dignity  and  rank  altogether, 
Ihe  flung  her  arms  round  the  astonished 
Bessy's  neck,  and  kissed  her  a  thousand 
times. 

“The  woman  is  a  Christian  woman,” 
said  the  minister  to  his  wife  on  his  return, 
“  in  spite  of  her  disregard  of  the  proper 
position  of  the  letter  4,  which  seems  a  sore 
stumbling-block  to  the  English  nation,  and 
she’ll  be  a  perfect  mother  to  Bessy  Miller, 
for  a’  her  ignorance  of  grammar  and  cock¬ 
ney  ways  of  going  on.  Riches  is  a  snare 
to  the  slenderly  educated,  and  she  puts  a 
little  too  much  trust  in  corruptible  trea¬ 
sure  ;  but  Bessy  will  be  very  comfortable, 
and  has  promised  to  write  and  tell  us  how 
she  is  treated.” 

Daisy  Hope  fell  into  ruins  faster  and 
faster.  It  ceased  to  be  occupied  by  any 
one.  The  proprietor  tlid  not  like  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  taking  it  down,  and  very  wisely 
thought  a  few  years  would  save  nim  the 
trouble.  The  little  road  leading  up  to  the 
front  door  was  overgrown  with  nettles ; 
the  stable-roof  began  to  fall  in  ;  the  win¬ 
dows  were  broken  by  playful  boys,  or 
blown  in  by  tempestuous  weather ;  and 
year  after  year  the  grand  catastrophe  of  a 
total  tumble  into  heaps  of  stone  and  lime 
drew  nearer  and  nearer,  and  the  possibili¬ 
ty  of  re|)air  became  more  and  more  prob¬ 
lematical.  But  when  things  are  at  the 
worst  they  will  mend.  When  eight  or 
nine  years  had  done  their  utmost  to  de¬ 
stroy  all  resemblance  in  the  old  mansion 
to  a  habitable  dwelling ;  when  people  be- 
^an  to  forget  all  about  its  having  been 
lived  in  ;  when  the  minister  had  long  been 
dead,  and  the  Wallace  Arms  had  risen 
into  high  reputation,  symptoms  of  repara¬ 
tion  were  visible.  Men  with  mysterious 
implements  began  measuring  the  ground, 
and  trying  the  strength  of  the  old  walls  ; 
and  it  was  currently  reported  that  a  great 
English  nobleman  had  bought  the  original 
estate  and  was  going  to  build  a  mansion, 
at  least  the  size  of  Windsor  Castle.  But 
the  building,  as  it  proceeded,  gave  no  token 
of  being  designed  on  so  gigantic  a  scale. 


The  intention  seemed  to  be  to  renew  the 
old  manor-house  as  closely  as  pos.sible,  and 
not  a  bow-window  was  omitted,  nor  a  jut¬ 
ting  wall,  nor  pepper-pot  towers  at  every 
comer ;  so  it  began  to  look  like  a  dwelling 
of  the  sixteenth  century  suddenly  trans¬ 
planted  into  the  present  time,  but  combin¬ 
ing  in  its  interior  arrangements  the  con¬ 
veniences  of  modern  life  M  ith  the  strength 
and  solidity  of  the  past.  And  the  view 
from  the  upper  rooms  was  unequalled  in 
all  the  landl  The  winding  Forth,  the 
castellated  rock,  the  glowing  hills  to  the 
north,  the  rich  valley  to  the  eastward,  and 
the  hills  all  round,  which  assumed  every 
day  a  more  cultivated  and  civilized  look. 
There  was  not  in  all  Scotland  a  finer  do¬ 
main  or  a  more  comfortable  dwelling  than 
Daisy  Hope. 

One  day  in  January  last  year  there  was 
a  crowd  in  the  inner  dock  at  f^uthampton, 
to  see  the  invalids  from  the  Cnraea 
brought  to  shore.  Some  were  carried  out 
looking  so  pale  and  worn  that  the  specta¬ 
tors  drew  involuntarily  back  as  if  in  rev¬ 
erence  of  approaching  death ;  some  of  the 
more  slightly  wounded  were  received  with 
a  suppresseil  cheer.  Tlie  Alma  and 
Inkermann  were  still  fresh  in  people’s 
hearts;  and*indignation  at  official  ne^ect 
boiled  over  into  acts  of  kindness  to  the 
sufferers.  Tlie  ship  had  been  long  expect¬ 
ed  ;  the  passengers’  names  had  been  sent 
on  bv  telegraph,  and  parents  and  sisters 
and  brothers  had  assembled  from  all  quar¬ 
ters  to  welcome  their  friends  home. 

A  sad  and  touching,  yet  an  elevating 
sight,  to  see  the  heroic  reception  afforded 
by  English  mothers  to  their  wounded 
sons !  If  sorrow  was  there,  it  was  chas¬ 
tened  and  ennobled  by  pride  in  the 
achievement  that  had  brought  the  wound. 
Carriages  were  in  waiting  to  convey  tho 
sufferers  to  their  lodgings  or  hotels.  Em¬ 
braces  were  given  and  received  without  a 
word  being  said ;  and  holding  by  the  bro¬ 
ther’s  feverish  hand,  and  walking  close  be¬ 
side  the  litter  on  which  he  was  carried, 
walked  sisters  many  a  one,  who  were  afraid 
to  ask  the  extent  of  the  calamity,  but  were 
busy  laying  plans  for  their  brother’s  so¬ 
lace  if  he  should  turn  out  to  be  lame  for 
life.  All  had  nearly  gone.  Carriages  and 
litters  had  moved  out  of  the  dock,  and  yet 
an  old  lady  kept  steadily  at  tho  end  of  tho 
landing-board,  attended  by  a  younger,  who 
was  dressed  in  the  plain  apparel  com¬ 
monly  adopted  by  the  ladies  wno  devoted 
themselves  at  that  time  to  the  duties  of 
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the  hospital ;  and  both  kept  their  eyes  in¬ 
tent  on  the  cabin  stairs  from  which  the 
passengers  emerged  on  the  deck.  At  last 
there  came  up  slowly  and  with  pain  a 
young  man  in  undress  uniform,  who  sup¬ 
ported  himself  on  a  crutch,  and  had  hu 
left  arm  in  a  sling.  The  young  lady 
touched  the  arm  of  the  senior,  and  drew 
her  veil  over  her  fece.  The  officer  looked 
round,  but  no  preparation  had  been  made 
for  his  conveyance.  No  mother  was  in 
waiting  with  easy -hung  coach.  *‘Get  a 
cab  there  for  Major  Donnington  !"  cried  a 
rough  voice  from  the  paddle-box ;  but  the 
old  lady  stepped  forward,  and  said  to  the 
almost  fainting  soldier :  **  ’Deed,  Major 
Donnington,  ye’ll  hue  nae  cab,  and  gang 
to  nae  hotel.  V e'U  just  come  to  our  branch 
o’  the  Crimean  hospital,  and  ye’ll  no  want 
for  nurses  or  ony  care  that  a  mother  con 
gie  ye.” 

The  wounded  man  considered  that  this 
was  a  piece  of  careful  sympathy  from  an 
active  and  paternal  administration,  and 
submitted  to  his  fete  with  resignation. 
Accordingly  he  was  installed  in  a  carriage 
standing  near  the  gate,  and  driven  off — 
and  off  through  streets,  and  out  among 
trees,  till  he  entered  a  moderate-sized  ave¬ 
nue  and  pulled  up  at  the  door  of  a  pretty¬ 
looking  villa  about  two  miles  from  the 
toivn  ujion  the  shore  of  Southampton 
Water.  There  he  was  soon  shown  into 
his  apartment  by  the  ladies,  who  had  fol- 
lowe<l  in  another  conveyance ;  and  as 
medical  assistance  was  kept  in  waiting,  the 
extent  of  his  wounds  was  ascertained  and 
a  speedy  recovery  promised.  A  bayonet- 
stab  in  the  left  shoulder,  and  a  bullet  in 
the  knee,  were  the  memorials  he  carried 
away  of  the  “  Soldier  s  Victory.”  But  a 
grateful  country  was  ready  to  pour  balm 
in  his  wounds.  W^asn’t  he  in  a  charming 
hospital,  with  a  beautiful  view  from  the 
window,  the  nicest,  cleanest  curtains  for 
his  bed,  the  best  doctor  in  the  county  of 
Hans  to  attend  to  his  recovery,  and  nurses 
so  kind,  so  obliging,  so  sweet-toned  and 
tender-handed,  that  it  was  a  positive  grat¬ 
ification  to  be  ill !  His  servant  arrived  a 
short  time  after  him  with  his  luggage  ;  his 
things  were  put  away  in  convenient  draw¬ 
ers  ;  book-shelves  in  the  neighboring  cham¬ 
ber,  to  which  he  was  to  be  removed  when 
well  enough  to  sit  up,  were  filled  Avith 
leasant  volumes ;  and  in  a  room  beyond, 
e  occasionally,  in  the  absence  of  the 
younger  nurse,  heard  a  clear,  beauti¬ 


ful  voice,  accompanied  by  a  piano.  But 
in  spite  of  all  this  care  of  a  watchful  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  young  man  felt  depressed  at 
the  thought  that  he  was  causing  so  much 
trouble  to  two  amiable  ladies  upon  whom, 
individually,  he  bad  no  clmm.  He  was 
anxious  to  make  all  manner  of  inquiries, 
and  was  profuse  in  his  acknowledgment 
for  all  their  care.  And  at  first,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  doctor’s  prognostic,  their 
care  seemed  of  no  avail.  A  fever  super¬ 
vened,  during  which  fancy  played  its  usual 
tricks,  and  arrayed  itself  in  the  lost  robes 
of  memory  ;  and  in  his  wanderings  there 
was  a  curious  mixture  of  Indian  recollec¬ 
tions  and  the  scenes  he  had  had  in  Scot¬ 
land  with  his  mother.  When  he  had  re¬ 
covered  sufficiently  to  be  read  to,  the 
younger  attendant  sat  at  the  side  of  his 
bed,  and  it  seemed  something  like  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  his  feverish  aberration  when 
her  gentle  words  fell  upon  his  ear,  for  the 
volumes  she  chose,  were  Onne’s  History 
of  Hindostan,  and  the  Life  of  Warren 
Hastings,  and  the  story  of  the  Black  Hole. 

“Mrs.  M’Vicar,”  said  the  soldier,  after 
one  of  these  readings,  “  will  you  answer 
me  a  question  or  two?  And  first,  do  you 
think  I  am  perfectly  recovered  from  deli¬ 
rium  ?” 

“  Ye’ll  maybe  be  the  best  judge  o’  that, 
yorsel,”  was  the  cautious  answer  of  the 
elder  nurse. 

The  young  man  paused  and  seemed  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  minute  inspection  of  the  state 
of  his  owm  brain.  “  Who  U  the  young 
lady  who  hovers  over  my  bed,  and  reads 
in  such  musical  accents,  that  I  sometimes 
even  now  doubt  whether  she  isn’t  alto¬ 
gether  an  angel  ?” 

“  Her  name  is  Miss  Preedy — an  English 
rister  of  charity,  and  I’m  a  mither  of  the 
same.” 

“  And  does  she  always  wear  a  veil  over 
the  upper  part  of  her  fiice  ?” 

“  Oh,  no.” 

“  She  doesn’t  squint,  does  she  ?”  in¬ 
quired  the  Major,  as  a  horrible  suspicion 
crossed  his  mind  that  this  might  be  the 
reason  of  the  concealment  of  brow  and 
eyes. 

“  I  daursay,  ye’ll  see  and  judge  for  yer- 
sel  in  that  too,”  replied  Mrs.  M’Vicar ; 
“  but  I  suppose  you’ll  soon  be  thinking 
of  leaving  the  hospital.  You  must  be 
anxious  to  get  home.” 

The  officer  sighed  sadly.  “The  fact 
is,”  he  said,  “  I  have  no  home — I  lost  my 
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mother  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  and  have 
been  in  India  ever  since  till  we  were  sent 
out  to  the  Crimea.  I  have  no  home.”  It 
seemed  so  melancholy  a  confession  that 
they  were  both  silent  for  a  time.  “  But  I 
hope  to  get  well  again  soon,”  he  added, 
“  and  go  out  to  join  my  regiment.  What 
does  the  doctor  say  now  ?” 

The  doctor’s  report  was  hopeful.  In  a 
week  he  sat  up,  in  a  fortnight  he  entered 
the  little  apartment  next  his  bedroom,  and 
in  three  weeks  he  was  invited  to  the  draw¬ 
ing-room.  It  was  gratitude,  probably, 
that  made  him  think  Miss  Preedy  so  won¬ 
derfully  beautiful.  Light  hair  and  dark 
blue  eyes,  a  clear  complexion,  and  the  fin¬ 
est  carved  features  with  the  sweetest  smil¬ 
ing  mouth,  were  enough  to  justify  his  ad¬ 
miration;  but  when  he  united  to  this 
amount  of  loveliness  all  her  kindness,  the 
care  she  had  bestowed  on  his  comforts, 
the  hours  she  had  devoted  in  the  half-dark¬ 
ened  room  to  his  amusement,  there  is  no 
wonder  that  his  feelings  of  gratitude  took 
a  far  warmer  shape,  and,  in  short,  that  he 
was  in  love;  ipadly,  desperately.  Yes, 
desperately — ^for  how  would  it  look  in  the 
announcement,  that  a  wounded  officer  had 
married  the  hospital  attendant?  and  would 
a  real  sister  of  charity  descend  from  the 
poetic  dignity  of  her  great  and  generous 
work  to  bestow  her  hand  upon  a  patient  ? 
Besides,  there  are  always  plenty  of  other 
reasons  in  the  mind  of  a  man  with  nothing 
,but  his  commission ;  for  how  could  he  ex¬ 
pose  so  delicate,  so  refined,  so  lady-like  a 
being  to  the  discomforts  of  his  narrow 
means  ?  How  wisely  people  resolve,  when 
the  object  of  their  admiration  is  at  a  little 
distance^  sajr  a  mile  or  two,  or  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  parish,  or  in  another  street — or 
even,  as  in  this  case,  in  a  different  room ! 
But  when  he  saw  Miss  Preedy,  when  he 
heard  her  speak,  there  was  no  farther  use 
of  argument.  He  determined  to  plead  his 
cause  with  the  utmost  ardor,  and  with 
that  view  addressed  Mrs.  M’Vicar  when 
he  had  an  opportunity. 

“  My  dear  friend,”  he  said,  “  I  have 
something  very  important  to  sav  to  you. 
Was  Miss  Preedy  ever  in  Bengal?” 

“  No.” 

“  Then  I  can’t  imagine  where  I  can  have 
seen  her,  or  some  person  so  amazingly  like 
her,  that  I  am  quite  confused  when  I  look 
at  her,  and  listen  to  her  voice.  Of  course 
she  was  never  at  Balaclava  ?” 

“No.” 


“  Has  she  father  and  mother  alive  ?” 

“  I  don’t  think  she  has  a  living  relation 
in  all  the  world.” 

“  I’m  glad  to  hear  it.  Nor  I.  We  are 
quite  unencumbered  in  that  respect.  Ah  1 
Mrs.  M’Vicar,  I  wish  I  were  as  rich  as 
Croesus,  whoever  that  fortunate  gentleman 
may  have  been  ;  but  the  truth  is  1  am  one 
of  the  most  ostentatious  persons  in  thb 
Queen’s  dominions,  and  wear  all  the  gold 
I  possess  upon  my  shoulders  in  the  shape 
of  epaulettes  ;  but  if  a  true  heart — if  a  de¬ 
voted  love  —  if  years  of — .  She’s  vert 
poor,  I  hope,”  he  said,  suddenly  interrupt¬ 
ing  himself^  afraid  that  his  intentions 
might  be  misunderstood. 

“  Her  faither  was  the  last  partner  of  the 
great  house  in  London  of  Blogg  and 
Preedy.  You’ve  maybe  heard  of  it,  in  the 
sugar  line,  and  she  was  heiress  to  a’  the 
wealth  o’  the  firm.” 

Major  Donnington  looked  and  felt  as  if 
another  bayonet  was  entering  his  shoulder, 
another  bullet  lodging  in  his  knee.  Ho 
did  not  answer  for  a  long  time.  At  last 
he  said,  “Only  one  favor,  my  excellent 
friend  ;  keep  this  a  secret.  It  was  a  de¬ 
lusion — it  shall  not  last.  Take  my  thanks 
for  all  you  have  done ;  tell  her  how  deep¬ 
ly  grateful  I  am :  I  will  leave  this  hospital 
to-d^.” 

“  This  is  Miss  Preedy’s  villa,  and  a  bon¬ 
ny  little  mansion  it  is ;  but  its  nae  hospital, 
unless  for  yoursel’  that  has  no  home  to 
go  to.” 

The  young  man  was  overwhelmed  more 
and  more. 

“  Ye’ll  say  farewell  to  her  ere  ye  gang  ?” 
in^ired  Mrs.  M’Vicar. 

The  interview  took  place ;  and  some 
curious  things  occurred  preparatory  to  it 
which  puzzled  Major  Donnington  almost 
as  mucin  as  the  di^very  of  Miss  Preedy’s 
wealth.  In  the  first  place,  as  his  knee 
continued  a  little  stiff,  he  found  a  cane 
placed  beside  his  chair  to  assist  his  walk 
to  the  draiving-room.  He  looked  at  the 
stick.  It  was  a  long  gold-headed  staff,  of 
a  very  peculiar  wood,  and  on  the  top  was 
an  inscription.  It  was  a  name:  “Eliza¬ 
beth  Donnington.”  He  passed  his  hand 
rapidly  across  his  eyes  as  he  looked  at  the 
words,  and  continued  his  course.  When 
he  entered  the  drawing-room  Miss  Preedv 
was  sitting  in  an  arm-chair  with  the  back 
to  him.  She  wore  a  shawl — a  rich-pat- 
temed,  gorgeous-colored,  tasteful-border- 
ed  Indian  snawl.  She  wore  a  black  silk 
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gown,  with  a  particular  rtripe  in  the  wa¬ 
tering,  w’hich  riveted  his  eyes.  He  ad¬ 
vanced  slowly  tow'ards  the  sitting  figure, 
and  saw  her  hand  negligently  spread  on 
the  arm  of  the  chair.  He  looked  at  her 
hand — small,  white,  beautiful — and  on  her 
finger  discovered  a  ring ;  it  was  an  ame¬ 
thyst,  surrounded  w'ith  small  pearls.  There 
could  be  no  mistake ;  the  young  man  knelt 
and  took  her  hand  ;  it  wasn’t  draum  away. 
He  kissed  the  ring.  Had  he  not  a  right 
to  do  so  ?  It  had  been  his  mother’s,  and 
was  once  his  own  ! 

And  all  that  blessed  month  of  April  the 
Spring  sun  had  been  shining  on  the  steep 
roofs  and  proud  turrets  of  Daisy  Hope. 
Paxton  had  sent  dowm  a  man  to  lay  out  a 
grand  old  Scottish  garden,  with  broad 
grass  w'alks,  and  a  stone  sun-dial  in  the 
middle — and  the  place  was  now  almost 
perfect — and  when  furniture  began  to  ar¬ 
rive,  the  lucubrations  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Bank  How  took  higher  flights  than  ever. 
Then  came  wagon -loads  from  Stirling. 
There  was  a  rosewood  table  for  the  draw¬ 
ing-room,  with  a  noble  velvet  cover  to  it, 
on  which  w’as  embroidered  in  gold  thread, 
an  impossible  grifiSn  ;  there  was  a  fur  rug 
for  the  hearth  ;  and  some  chairs  with  the 
same  heraldic  blazonry  as  the  table-cloth  : 
and  speculations  were  rife  as  to  when  the 


new  proprietors  would  come  down  to  take 
possession. 

One  day  in  July  the  landlady  of  the 
Wallace  Arms  ushered  into  the  bar,  where 
I  was  sitting  at  lunch,  and  said,  “  Oh,  Mr. 
Jocktileg,  it’s  a’  come  out !  They’re  up 
stairs  in  the  best  saloon — the  three  o’ 
them !  And  wha  d’ye  think  they  are  ? 
There’s  Bessy  Miller,  w'ho  took  the  name 
of  Preedy  after  the  half-den\entit  haveril 
that  adopted  her,  because  she  was  so  like 
her  docther ;  and  there’s  Mrs.  M’Vicar, 
the  widow  o’  the  gude  auld  minister  that 
recommended  her  to  the  place  ;  she’s  had 
her  for  govemante  and  companion  ever 
since  Mrs.  Preedy  died ;  and  the  gen¬ 
tleman  is  Walter  Doniiin^on,  the  son  o’ 
the  grand  auld  leddy  that  w’as  Andrew 
Miller’s  lodger  ;  and  he’s  married  to  Bessy 
Miller — and  oh !  man,  what  a  Imnny 
cretur  she  is !  and  they’re  a’  going  to  live 
at  Daisy  Hope — Mrs.  M’Vicar  told  me  so 
hersel — she  could  keep  the  secret  no  long¬ 
er  ;  and  the  estate’s  a’  bought  back  ;  and 
look,  there  they  go !  w'hat  a  handsome 
couple ! — a  wee  cripple,  maybe,  the  man, 
but  tall  and  strong  ! — and  wheesht !  that’s 
Bessy  Miller — they’re  just  walking  down 
to  the  Hope  to  see  if  the  furniture’s  all 
right,  and  they’ll  take  possession  at  the 
I  end  of  the  week.” 


From  tbo  Londoa  BotIow. 

THE  AUTHOU  OF  TEN  THOUSAND  A  itAR.* 


In  a  fijrmer  number  we  took  occasion 
to  point  out  some  of  the  evils  which  beset, 
and  the  blemishes  which  disfigure,  the 
popular  literature  of  our  day.  Our  illus¬ 
trations  were  then  draw'n  from  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  a  critic  of  no  mean  pretensions. 
The  reader’s  attention  was  directed  chief¬ 
ly  to  faults  of  exaggeration  and  bombast,, 
more  flagrant  in  the  instances  adduced, 
because  occurring  in  the  didactic  pages  of 
a  literary  censor.  We  purpose  showing 


•  Tht  Works  of  Samuel  Warren,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 
In  Fire  Volumes.  Blackwood.  1864-55. 


that  the  same  faults,  though  in  a  modified 
form,  and  others  more  or  less  nearly  allied, 
obtain  in  difierent  walks  of  popular  au¬ 
thorship,  and  tend  in  no  small  measure  to 
induce  a  similar  corruption  of  the  public 
taste. 

The  author  whose  claims  we  purpose 
to  examine  now%  is  not  open  to  the  same 
unmitigated  censure.  Less  arrogant  in 
his  pretensions,  he  is  naturally  less  ridicu¬ 
lous  in  his  shortcomings.  Though  not 
remarkable  for  modesty,  as  his  prefisces 
abundantly  testify,  he  has  not  ventured 
to  corroborate  Ids  self-complacency  by  in- 
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dulging  a  public  Bcom  for  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  nor  sought  to  add  one  cubit  to  his 
own  stature  by  trampling  on  the  deserts 
of  superior  men.  He  has  contributed 
something  to  the  amusement  of  his 
generation ;  produced,  at  least,  one  origi¬ 
nal  and  able  work ;  and  written  always, 
if  not  in  a  manner  most  calculated  for  im¬ 
provement  and  refinement,  yet  apparently 
with  the  sincere  intention  of  doing  gooa. 
Morality  and  social  order  are  amiably  re¬ 
flected  in  his  ]>agcs ;  and  if  our  author 
has  lacked  the  skill  to  invest  religion  wuth 
the  highest  grace  and  loveliness,  he  has  at 
least  succeeded  in  making  vice  hideous  in 
some  of  its  lower  forms.  These  are  so 
many  claims  upon  our  respect  and  cour¬ 
tesy;  they  might,  imder  some  circum¬ 
stances,  avail  to  hide  a  multitude  of  faults ; 
and  if  the  writings  of  tliis  gentleman  had 
been  left,  as  fugitive  pieces,  to  serve  the 
author’s  day  and  generation,  wo  should 
never  have  challenged  the  grounds  of 
their  popularity  and  success.  But  the 
case  is  far  different  when  these  writings 
come  before  us  in  their  present  shape,  as 
the  “  Works”  of  Dr.  Samuel  Warren,  and 
claim  a  permanent  and  honorable  place  in 
English  literature.  We  know  how  sel¬ 
dom  have  the  great  authors  of  any  ago 
obtained  this  distinction  in  their  lifetime. 
The  greatest  of  all  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  forming  a  museum  of  his  old 
clothes  as  a  collection  of  his  old  plays. 
He  laid  out  his  many  talents  with  unspar¬ 
ing  hand  ;  and  it  seems  never  to  have  oc¬ 
curred  to  him,  that  the  vested  products 
of  his  industry  and  genius  would  realize 
a  revenue  of  interest  for  all  time.  Milton 
died  in  good  old  age ;  but  though  he  had 
labored  not  lightly  for  the  improvement 
of  his  countrymen,  and  chenished  a  hope 
that  “  the  world  would  not  willingly  let 
die  ”  the  happiest  offspring  of  his  muse, 
he  came  to  no  understanding  with  his 
publishers  about  a  handsome  and  uniform 
edition  of  his  “Works.”  So,  too,  with 
Samuel  Johnson:  he  spent  his  industry 
far  otherwise  than  in  hunting  his  old  pre¬ 
faces  and  pamphlets  through  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  half  a  century  ;  his  age  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  learning  new  languages,  and 
making  fresh  incursions  into  the  bound¬ 
less  empire  of  truth.  Oliver  Goldsmith 
saw  no  uniform  collection :  his  “  orient 
pearls,”  not  even  “at  random  strung,” 
were  left  to  be  gathered  up  by  future 
editors ;  and  pious  hands  have  done  it 
with  studious  care,  and  formed  of  them  a 


matchless  coronet.  Charles  Lamb  smiled 
at  the  innocent  deceit  which  dignified  his 
exquisite  but  slender  pa.stimcs  by  the 
name  of  “Works.”  Since  his  day  the 
practice  has  become  neither  harmless  nor 
infrequent,  but  one  of  the  most  objection¬ 
able  arts  of  puffery.  In  this  and  some 
other  respects  our  present  era  differs 
widely  from  the  Elizabethan  age  of  let¬ 
ters.  The  spirit  of  trade  has  supplied  a 
foctitious  stimulus  for  the  productions  of 
the  muse,  and  competition  and  adultera¬ 
tion  are  its  appropriate  effects.  As  a 
body,  our  authors  are  no  longer  prompted 
by  unusual  gifts  or  guided  by  the  loftiest 
principles;  but  vanity  supplies  the  place 
of  inspiration,  and  sordid  motives  are  in 
the  stead  of  high  ambition.  Hence  the 
endless  compilations  of  history  and  science 
in  which  (with  many  admirable  excep¬ 
tions)  truth  is  let  down  and  diluted  more 
and  more ;  hence  the  continual  sacrifice 
of  chaste  and  thoughtful  composition  to 
hasty  patch-work  and  all  the  meretricious 
arts  of  rhetoric ;  and  hence,  above  all, 
the  loud  assertions  of  puffery  and  preten¬ 
sion,  w'hich  seek  to  reverse  the  grades  of 
literary  merit,  and  make  the  popular  ear 
and  understanding  fluniliar  only  W'ith 
authors  of  the  most  equivocal  desert. 

The  remarks  into  wiiich  we  have  been 
led  are,  of  course,  of  general  application 
only,  and  admit  of  limitation  and  excei>- 
tion.  It  must  be  owned,  too,  that  the 
advanced  condition  of  literary  arrange¬ 
ments  may  make  that  to  be  merely  cus¬ 
tomary  which  would  formerly  have  indi¬ 
cated  a  personal  presumption.  The  whole 
matter  may  be  very  briefly  stated.  An 
author  evinces  no  Avant  of  proper  modes¬ 
ty  bjr  consenting  to  the  superintendence 
of  his  own  collected  writings ;  only  such 
consent  must  always  be  understood  as 
claiming  for  him  a  certain  definite  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  stated  literature  of  his  country  ; 
and  before  such  claim  be  finally  admitted 
it  is  a  duty  to  scrutinize  its  grounds  with 
equal  fidelity  and  care.  Of  course  we 
cannot  entertain  the  mercenary  plea  of 
sale  and  demand,  since  that  is  quite  beside 
the  literary  question. 

The  Diary  of  a  late  Physician  stands 
first  in  the  order  of  Dr.  Warren’s  writ¬ 
ing's,  in  respect  both  of  time  and  arrange¬ 
ment.  It  originally  appeared,  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  in  the  columns  of 
Blackvcood's  Magazine;  and  the  popu¬ 
larity  which  it  then  obtained  was  after¬ 
wards  extended  to  it  in  the  form  of  a  sep- 
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arate  publication.  W e  are  indebted  to  fault — the  style  and  substance  of  his  nar- 
the  author  for  some  details  of  its  success  ratives  would  disqualify  him  for  the  oner- 
in  the  United  States,  of  its  translation  into  ous  task.  His  tendency  to  exaggeration 
numerous  continental  languages,  and  of  appears  to  be  irresistible;  his  proneness 
the  personal  approbation  expressed  of  it  to  substitute  physical  horrors  lor  the 
in  many  ways.  We  presume  that  the  sources  of  mental  and  profound  emotion 
adoption  of  the  work  into  the  literature  is  painfully  extreme.  lie  may  frequently 
of  Hohemia  is  its  latest  triumph  of  the  succeed  in  shocking  the  reader’s  nerves, 
kind,  since  none  more  recent  is  known  but  how  rarely  does  he  touch  the  reader’s 
even  to  the  active  intelligence  of  the  au-  heart !  It  is  no  doubtful  sign  of  weak- 
thor.  This  extensive  popularity  is,  no  ness  in  our  author,  that  he  is  continually 
doubt,  very  edifying  to  Dr.  Warren  him-  reporting  in  strong  language  the  effect 
self,  who,  probably,  may  be  disposed  to  which  the  scenes  he  is  describing  produce 
rate  it  also  as  one  of  the  best  signs  of  the  on  the  by-standers.  The  sister  falls  into 
times  we  live  in ;  but,  betbre  we  congrat-  hysterica,  the  nurse  is  rendered  helpless, 
ulato  the  public  on  that  score,  we  must  the  doctor  himself  is  lachrymose — but  the 
take  leave  to  look  into  the  book  itself.  reader,  how  is  ho  ?  Might  he  not  be 
The  author  of  the  Diary  is  at  pains  to  trusted  to  guess  this  state  of  things  from 
assure  us  that  he  has  written  it  with  the  his  own  emotion  ?  How  many  dashes  and 
views  of  a  moralist,  rather  than  those  of  apostrophes  would  thus  be  saved, 
anovelist.  If  there  is  no  affectation  in  this  We  do  not  deny,  however,  that  a  cer- 

statement,  there  is,  at  least,  a  great  mis-  tain  rude  excitement  may  attend  the  pe- 
take  implied.  The  critic  knows  not  how  rusal  of  this  Diary.  It  is  only  upon  that 
to  deal  with  a  w'ork  of  this  description,  supposition  that  we  can  account  for  the 
consisting  entirely  of  fictitious  narratives,  large  measure  of  success  which  has  fol- 
but  by  a  reference  to  the  laws  which  lowed  its  publication  in  this  and  other 
regulate  that  form  of  composition.  We  countries.  But  we  submit  that  the  stim- 
cannot  judge  an  author  by  his  good  in-  ulus  afforded  by  works  of  this  description 
tentions  only,  even  when  those  intentions  is  gross  and  hurtful  in  its  nature,  and 
occasionally  manifest  themselves  beyond  tends  to  obliterate,  the  finer  tracery  of 
the  limits  of  the  preface.  We  may  admit  thought  and  feeling  in  the  mind — to  neu- 
the  evident  design  of  inculcating  salutary  tralize  the  exquisite  but  inappreciable  re- 
and  impressive  truths,  and  yet  ^  obliged  suits  of  sensibility  and  knowledge, 
to  question  the  virtue  and  success  of  the  It  is  a  rather  popular  opinion — though 
means  employed  to  that  effect ;  and  this  only  excusable  in  a  very  young  lady — 
is  our  position  in  the  present  case.  Dr.  that  a  book  which  forces  the  reader’s 
(then  Mr.)  Warren  has  set  before  the  tears  is  of  the  highest  and  rarest  order  of 
reader  a  series  of  vivid  pictures,  repre-  merit.  This  seems  to  us  a  most  unworthy 
senting  a  variety  of  characters  in  circum-  test,  and  would  be  fatal  to  the  claims  of 
stances  of  strong  trial — chiefly  of  reverses,  some  of  the  noblest  productions  of  genius, 
and  disease,  and  death :  and  this  he  has  How  many  a  coarse  and  clumsy  melo-dra- 
done  with  the  object  of  showing  how  far  matist  might,  on  this  principle,  take  the 
the  life-practices  and  principles  of  the  snf-  crown  from  Shak.sjieare !  One  thing  is 
ferer  can  avail  to  support  nim  under  the  certain,  that  if  the  tears  be  otherwise  than 
afflicting  stroke.  We  find  no  fault  with  grateful — if  the  grief  have  more  of  pain 
this  design,  which  is  certainly  noble  in  a  tnan  pleasure  in  it — there  is  a  fault  some- 
moral  point  of  view,  and  perhaps  legiti-  where  in  the  poet’s  art.  Less  poignant 
mate  in  art ;  but  it  is  fiill  of  unusual  diffi-  than  the  sting  of  real  woe,  the  grief  cn- 
culties,  and  those  difficulties  are  too  many  gendered  by  fictitious  story  is  overlaid  in 
and  too  great  for  Dr.  Warren.  His  know-  its  own  honeyed  balm.  A  churl  may  rudely 
ledge  of  human  character  is  too  limited,  jar  the  finest  chord ;  but  the  skilled  and 
his  feeling  of  reverence  wanting  both  in  sensitive  musician  touches  with  sympa- 
depth  and  refinement.  His  religious  no-  thetic  gentleness,  and  wakes  only  the  lux- 
tions  are  not  by  any  moans  too  well  de-  urious  and  refining  part  of  sorrow.  Poetic 
fined  ;  yet  his  charity  wants  both  the  grief  is  an  ideal  sentiment,  while  personal 
breadth  and  delicacy  demanded  for  the  reeling  derives  its  strength  from  the  ne- 
treatnient  of  such  momentous  themes,  cessary  egotism  of  our  nature  ;  and  so  po- 
Were  his  views  all  that  we  could  wish —  etic  sympathy  is  not  (as  sometimes  said) 
and  they  do  not  appear  to  be  seriously  at  a  more,  but  a  selfish  sentiment,  and 
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indicates  the  natural  brotherhood  of  all  Religion,  a  new  era  of  literature  will  dawn 
mankind.  upon  the  world.  But  ihe  time  is  not  yet. 

So  also  in  regard  to  emotions  of  the  It  is  not  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  author 
sterner  sort.  The  sentiment  of  tragic  ter-  of  “  The  Diary  of  a  late  Physician.”  He 
ror  is  as  little  understood  by  some  of  our  is  deficient  in  delicacy,  depth,  and  tender- 
popular  writers  as  that  of  tragic  pity,  ness;  his  knowledge  of  character  is  too 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  elevate  limited  ;  he  has  no  mastery  of  the  detiul, 
or  refine  the  soul,  except  in  proportion  to  no  adequate  conception  of  the  scope  of 
its  own  purity  and  depth.  The  degree  in  truth.  In  downrignt  homily  or  disquisi- 
which  our  more  external  being  is  excited  tion  he  might  have  some  success ;  indeed, 
is  of  far  less  moment.  To  make  the  flesh  he  could  not  so  far  lose  his  way  ;  but  in 
creep  and  the  roots  of  the  hair  strike  cold,  the  department  of  moral  art,  a  brief  alle- 
is  not  by  any  means  the  legitimate  effect  gory  of  Addison  will  ever  outweigh  the 
of  art.  A  picture  of  some  miserable  ob-  merits  of  all  his  most  notorious  produc- 
^ect,  racked  by  physical  anguish,  or  writh-  tions.  To  give  the  reason  of  this  failure 
ing  under  the  influence  of  some  inexplica-  in  one  word — he  has  no  skill  to  reach  the 
ble  remorse,  is  very  easily  produced  by  heart  through  the  imagination;  and  a 
the  aid  of  the  coarsest  brush  and  the  strong-  lame  story  will  never  furnish  a  perfect  les- 
est  colors ;  but  when  done,  what  is  it  bet-  son.  The  pathos  of  a  genuine  artist  would 
ter  than  worthless  and  revolting  ?  The  suffer  by  the  variation  of  a  monotone,  by 
horrible  detmls  of  disease  and  famine  make  the  deflection  of  a  single  line's-breaclth ; 
us  not  only  to  shudder  and  to  sicken,  but  what  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  nicer 
also  to  turn  away ;  but  pure  and  genuine  shades  and  delicate  effects  of  fiction  are 
art  is  pleasurable  and  attractive,  and,  lost  in  the  repeated  daubs,  and  overpow- 
while  it  makes  us  stand  in  awe  of  those  ered  by  the  noisy  outcries,  of  this  Diarist  ? 
eternal  laws  which  cannot  be  despised  A  certain  coarse  realitv,  a  merely  super- 
with  impunity,  fascinates  our  attention  ficial  truth  at  best,  is  characteristic  of  his 
by  the  charms  of  truth,  proportion,  and  vivid  pictures  ;  and  the  reader  derives  no 
harmony,  till,  in  the  severest  features  of  more  pleasure  from  the  scene  than  from  a 
essential  or  poetic  justice,  we  recognize,  country  wax-work  exhibition,  representing 
with  secret  but  profound  delight,  the  the  murder  of  Maria  Martin,  or  the  figure 
transcendent  character  of  moral  beauty,  of  Mrs.  Manning  as  she  appeared  at  the 
To  aid  in  producing  this  paramount  im-  bar.  The  vulgar  eye  is  perhaps  awe- 
pression,  oi  course  a  number  of  subordi-  struck  and  delighted ;  but  persons  of  pure 
nate  details  is  required ;  and  here  the  art-  taste  and  feeling  turn  away  with  loatning 
ist’s  skill  is  principally  tried  ;  for  these  de-  from  the  rude  mechanical  contrivance, 
tails  are  not  of  the  nature  of  mere  acces-  whose  ghastly  likeness  to  our  humanity  is 
sories ;  they  are  parts  of  the  whole,  and  the  very  ground  of  their  disgust.  It  is 
means  to  one  great  end ;  and  while  they  onW  a  “  horrible  mockery”  of  life, 
may  serve  to  amuse  the  nund  by  appeal-  For  all  this,  we  will  not  deny  the  possi- 
ing  to  the  love  of  imitation,  and  gratify  it  ble  utility  of  such  a  book.  It  was  neces- 
through  the  medium  of  association  of  sary  that  the  figures  of  this  Diary  should 
ideas,  they  must  never  be  suffered  to  at-  be  brought  down  from  the  gallery  of  art 
tract  a  separate  regard,  depending  always  into  a  lower  chamber;  and  now  tneir  sin- 
for  their  chief  effect  upon  the  ideas  of  gle  merit  may  be  frankly  stated.  Their 
order  and  proportion  which  they  contri-  influence  is  not  persuasive  and  refining, 
bute  to  express,  or,  more  strictly,  for  but  warning  and  admonitory.  They  may 
which  they  severally  stand.  frighten  some  from  the  jiaths  which  lead 

Now  it  is  mainly  in  the  choice  and  use  down  to  destruction,  when  Wisdom  would 
of  these  subsidiary  means — subsidiary,  yet  lift  up  her  voice  in  vain.  This  is  the 
essential  —  that  Dr.  Warren  fails,  and  apology  of  such  distressing  pictures  as 
more  especially  in  the  popular  work  be-  those  of  the  “  Man  about  Town,”  and  the 
fore  us.  The  moral  wnich  he  proposes  “  Destroyer.”  We  still  think  that  the 
to  convey  is  eminently  great ;  and  from  same  result,  and  one  more  lasting  and 
the  hands  of  taste  and  genius  the  same  de-  profound,  might  have  been  attained  by  a 
sign  would  issue  in  the  most  powerful  in-  stylo  more  chaste,  and  a  tone  more  calm ; 
strument  of  good,  as  well  as  the  purest  but  if  such  frightful  images  are  needed  to 
medium  of  intellectual  pleasure.  When  arrest  the  footsteps  of  the  headlong  or 
Art  shall  thus  be  made  the  handmaid  of  |  the  hardened  sons  of  vice,  they  may,  on 
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that  accotint,  be  tolerated,  though  not  ap-  j 
proved  by  thoughtful  men. 

Of  course  there  i«  diversity  of  interest 
and  demerit  in  the  “  Passages”  of  which 
this  volume  is  composed,  ^me  of  them 
have  more  truth  of  nature,  and  less  exag¬ 
geration  of  manner,  than  the  rest.  Yet  m'C 
cannot  point  to  one  as  more  than  relatively' 
good  or  plea.sing.  “The  Statesman ”  is  j 
not  by  any  means  the  most  objectionable  ^ 
of  our  author's  sketches.  It  manifests  his  | 

Eeculiar  power  in  an  eminent  degree.  It  i 
as,  no  doubt,  often  been  |)cru8ed  with  1 
breathliMis  interest,  and  concluded  with  a 
feeling  of  admiration  for  the  author’s 
pathos.  Hut  it  is  a  coarse  performance 
notwithstanding,  if  not  a  positive  carica-  j 
ture.  A  sign-board  picture  of  a  hero  is  ! 
far  nearer  to  the  truth  than  this  slap-dash  i 
portrait  of  a  statesman.  Tlie  “  Atticus  ”  | 
of  Mr.  Plumer  Ward,  is  much  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  “  Stafford”  of  Dr.  Warren  : 
if  the  former  is  rather  wanting  in  homely 
breadth  and  vigor,  the  latter  is  galvanized 
into  ^uite  unnatural  life.  It  is  miitlcss  to 
surmise  what  public  personage  may  be 
adumbrated  in  this  character.  There  is 
none  whose  genius  or  career  is  indicated 
with  sufficient  clearness,  though  the  de¬ 
nouement  of  the  story  is  evidently  pointed 
at  the  fate  of  Castlereagh,  and  Sir  Samuel 
Romily.  We  gather  this  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  final  and  characteristic  entry  in  our 
Pliysician’s  note-book ;  “  O  God  !  O  hor¬ 
ror  !  O  my  unhappy  soul !  Despair ! 
Hark! — what  do  1  hear?  Do  I  hear 

aright? . Have  I  seen  aright?  oris 

it  all  a  dream  ?  Sh.all  I  awake  to-morrow 
and  find  it  false  ?  ”  By  this  we  arc  prob¬ 
ably  designed  to  understand,  that  Mr. 
Stafford’s  madness  has  terminated  in  an 
act  of  self-destruction  ;  but  surely  the  inti¬ 
mation  is  clumsily  conveyed.  No  man  of 
education  was  ever  startled  into  such  vio¬ 
lent  exclamations,  and  it  is  quite  absurd  to 
give  them  as  deliberately  entered  in  a 
Physici.an’s  journal. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  reader  should  be 
allowed  to  judge  if  our  description  of  this 
work  be  fair  and  candid ;  and  we  must 
therefore  transcribe  a  portion  of  the  vol¬ 
ume.  Hut  the  selection  is  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty.  The  tenor  and  language  of  not 
a  fifNv  of  the  narratives  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
posed  are  such  as  render  them  either  unfit 
or  undesirable  for  repetition.  There  is 
also  an  objection  to  a  merely  partial  ex¬ 
tract  ;  for  the  worst  might  do  injustice  to 
the  author,  and  the  best  would  hardly 


vindicate  the  tnith  of  our  remarks.  On 
this  account  we  deem  it  proper  to  transfer 
to  our  OT)vn  pages,  without  abridgment, 
the  shortest  chapter  in  the  Diary,  forming 
an  entire  narrative  in  itself — assuring  the 
reader  that  it  b  an  average  example  of  the 
whole  series. 

"  ‘  Tis  no  use  talking  to  mo,  mother,  I  ini/  go 

to  Mr*.  P - ’*  party  to-night,  if  I  die  for  it — 

that’s  flat  I  You  know  a.*  well  as  I  do  that  Lieu¬ 
tenant  N - B  to  be  there,  and  he’s  going  to 

leave  town  to-morrow  ;  so  up  I  go  to  dress.’ 

“  ‘  Charlotte,  why  will  you  be  so  obstinate? 
You  know  how  poorly  you  nave  been  all  tlie  week, 

and  Dr. - says,  late  hours  arc  the  worst  things 

in  the  world  for  you.’ 

“  ‘  Pshaw,  mother !  nonsense,  nonsense.’ 

“  ‘  Be  persuaded  for  once,  now,  I  beg !  Oh,  dear, 
dear !  what  a  night  it  is  too — it  poors  with  rain, 
and  blows  a  perfect  hurricane !  Yon'll  be  wet, 
and  catch  cold,  rely  on  it.  Come  now,  won't  you 
stop  and  keep  me  company  to-night  T  That's  a 
gOM  girl !’ 

!  “  •  Some  other  night  will  do  as  well  for  that, 

you  know  ;  for  now  I’ll  go  to  Mrs.  P - ’s  if  it 

rains  cats  and  dogs.  So  up — up — up  I  go,’  sing¬ 
ing  jauntily : 

*”  0 1  she  shall  dance  all  dress'd  in  white, 

So  lady-like.’ 

“  Such  were,  very  nearly,  the  words,  and  such 

the  manner,  in  which  Miss  J - expressed  her 

determination  to  act  in  defiance  of  her  mother's 
I  wishes  and  entreaties.  She  was  the  only  child  of 
.  her  widowed  mother,  and  had,  but  a  few  weeks 
before,  completed  her  twenty-sixth  year,  with  yet 
no  prospect  before  her  than  bleak  single-blessed¬ 
ness.  A  weaker,  more  frivolous,  and  conceited 
i  creature  never  breathed — the  torment  q5her  ami- 
'  able  parent,  the  nuisance  of  her  acquaintance. 
Though  her  mother's  circumstances  were  very 
straitened,  suffering  them  barely  to  maintain  a 
footing  in  what  is  called  the  middling  genteel 
class  of  society,  this  young  woman  contrived,  by 
some  means  or  other,  to  gratify  her  penchant  for 
dress,  and  gadded  about,  here,  there,  and  every 
where,  the  most  showily-drcs^  person  in  the 
neighborhood.  Though  far  from  being  pretty- 
fac^,  or  having  any  pretensions  to  a  good  figure — 
for  she  both  stoop^  and  was  skinny — she  yet  be¬ 
lieved  herself  handsome  ;  and  by  a  vulgar,  flippant 
forwardness  of  demeanor,cspecinlly  whenin  mixed 
company,  extorted  such  attentions  as  persuaded 
her  that  others  thought  so. 

“  For  one  or  two  jrears  she  had  been  an  occa¬ 
sional  patient  of  mine.  The  settleil  pallor,  the 
sallowness  of  her  complexion,  conjointly  with 
other  symptoms,  evidenced  the  existence  of  a  liver- 
complaint  ;  and  the  late  visits  I  hud  paid  her 
were  in  consequence  of  frequent  sensations  of  op¬ 
pression  and  p«in  in  the  chest,  which  clearly  indi¬ 
cated  some  organic  disease  of  the  heart.  I  saw 
enough  to  warrant  roe  in  warning  her  mother  of 
;  the*  probability  of  her  daughter's  sudden  death 
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from  this  cause,  and  the  imminent  peril  to  which 
sh*  exposed  herself  by  dancing,  late  hours,  kc. ; 
but  Mrs.  J - ’s  remonstrances,  gentle  and  affec¬ 

tionate  as  they  always  were,  were  thrown  away 
upon  her  headstrong  daughter. 

“It  was  striking  eight  by  the  church  clock 

when  Miss  J - ,  humming  the  words  of  the  song 

above  mentioned,  lit  her  chamber  candle  by  her 
mother’s,  and  withdrew  to  her  room  to  dress, 
soundly  raliug  the  servant  girl  by  the  way,  for 
not  having  starched  some  article  or  other  which 
she  intended  to  have  worn  that  evening.  As  her 
toilet  was  usually  a  long  and  laborious  business, 
it  did  not  occasion  much  surprise  to  her  mother, 
who  was  sitting  by  the  fire  in  their  little  parlor, 
reading  some  book  of  devotion,  that  the  church 
chimes  announced  the  first  quarter  past  nine 
o’clock,  without  her  daughter’s  making  her  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  noise  she  had  made  in  walking  to 
and  fro  to  her  drawers,  dressing-table,  kc.,  had 
ceased  about  half  an  hour  ago,  and  her  mother 
supposed  that  she  was  then  engaged  at  her  glass, 
adjusting  her  hair,  and  preparing  her  complexion. 

Well,  I  wonder  what  can  make  Charlotte  so 
very  careful  about  her  dress  to-night  V  exclaimed 

Mrs.  J - ,  removing  her  eyes  from  the  book, 

and  gazing  thoughtfully  at  the  fire.  'Oh!  it 

must  be  because  young  Lieutenant  N - b  to 

be  there.  Well,  I  was  young  myself  once,  and 
its  very  excusable  in  Charlotte — heigho!’  She 
heard  the  wind  howling  so  dbmally  without,  that 
she  drew  together  the  coals  of  her  brbk  fire,  and 
was  laying  down  the  poker,  when  the  clock  of 

- church  struck  the  second  quarter  after 

nine. 

“  ‘  Why,  what  in  the  world  can  Charlotte  be  j 
doing  all  th’is  while  ?’  she  again  inquired.  She 
Ibtencd — ‘  1  hare  not  beard  her  moving  for  the 
last  three  quarters  of  an  hour  I  I'll  call  the  maid 
and  ask.’  She  rang  the  bell,  and  the  servant 
appeared. 

“  ‘  Be4y,  Miss  J - b  not  gone  yet,  b  she?’ 

“  '  Ha,  no,  ma’am,’  replied  the  girl ;  '  I  took  up 
the  curling-irons  only  about  a  quarter  of  an  boor 
ago,  as  she  had  put  one  of  her  curls  out ;  and  she 
said  she  should  soon  be  ready.  She’s  burst  her 
new  muslin  dress  behind,  and  that  has  put  her  in 
a  way,  ma’am.’ 

Oo  up  to  her  room,  then,  Betty,  and  see  if 
she  wants  any  thing ;  and  tell  her  it’s  half  past 
nine  o’clock,’  said  Mrs.  J - .  The  servant  ac¬ 

cordingly  went  up-stairs,  and  knocked  at  the  bed¬ 
room  door,  once,  twice,  thrice,  but  received  no 
answer.  There  was  a  dead  silence,  except  when 
the  wind  shook  the  window.  Could  Mbs  J— — 
have  fallen  asleep  ?  Ob,  impossible !  She  knocked 
again,  but  uosuccessfully  as  before/  She  became 
a  little  flustered ;  and,  after  a  moment’s  pause, 
opened  the  door,  and  entered.  There  was  Mbs 

J - ,  sitting  at  the  glass.  *  Why,  la,  ma’am  I’ 

commenced  Itetty,  in  a  petulant  tone,  walking  up 
to  her,  ‘  here  have  I  been  knocking  these  five 
minute^  and'  —  Betty  starred,  horror-struck, 
to  the  bed,  and,  uttering  a  loud  shriek,  alarmed 
Mrs.  J - ,  who  instantly  tottered  npatairs,  al¬ 

most  palsied  with  fright  Mbs  J— — >  was  dead  1 


I  was  there  within  a  few  minutes,  for  nw  house 
was  not  more  than  two  streets  distant  It  was  a 
stormy  night  in  March ;  and  the  desolate  aspect 
of  things  without — deserted  streets,  the  dreary 
howling  of  the  wind,  and  the  incessant  pattering 
of  the  rain — contributed  to  oast  a  gloom  over  my 
mind,  when  connected  with  the  awful  intelligence 
of  the  event  that  had  summoned  me  out,  which 
was  deepened  into  horror  by  the  spectacle  I  was 
doomed  to  witness.  On  reaching  the  house,  I 

found  Mrs.  J - in  violent  hysterics,  surrounded 

by  several  of  her  neighbors,  who  had  been  called 
in  to  her  assistance.  I  repaired  instantly  to  the 
scene  of  death,  and  beheld  what  I  shall  never  for¬ 
get  llic  room  was  occupied  by  a  white-curtained 
bed.  There  was  but  one  wii^ow,  and  before  it 
was  a  table,  on  which  stood  a  looking-glass  hung 
with  a  little  white  drapery  ;  and  various  articl^ 
of  the  toilet  lay  scattered  about — pins,  brooches, 
curling-papers,  ribbons,  gloves,  Ac.  An  arm¬ 
chair  was  drawn  to  thb  table,  and  in  it  sat  Miss 

J - ,Btonedead.  Her  bead  rested  upon  her  right 

hand,  her  elbow  sapported  by  the  table ;  while  her 
left  hung  down  by  her  side,  grasping  a  pair  of 
curling-irons.  Each  of  her  wrists  was  encircled 
by  a  showy  gilt  bracelet.  She  was  dressed  in  a 
white  muslin  frock,  with  a  little  bordering  of 
blonde.  Her  face  was  turned  towards  the  glass, 
which,  b^  the  light  of  the  expiring  candle,  re¬ 
flected  with  frightful  fidelity  the  clammy,  fixed 
features,  daubed  over  with  rouge  and  carmine, 
the  fallen  lower  jaw,  and  the  eyes  directed  full 
into  the  glass,  with  a  cold,  dull  stare  that  was 
appalling.  On  examining  the  countenance  more 
narrowly,  I  thought  I  detected  the  traces  of  a 
smirk  of  conceit  and  self  complacency,  which  not 
even  the  palsying  touch  of  death  could  wholly 
obliterate.  The  hair  of  the  corpse,  all  smooth 
and  glossy,  was  curled  with  elaborate  precision  ; 
and  the  ^inny,  sallow  neck  was  encircled  with  a 
string  of  glistening  pearls.  The  ghastly  visage  of 
death,  thus  leering  through  the  tinsidry  of  fashiou 
— the  ‘  vain  show’  of  artificial  joy — was  a  horrible 
mockery  of  the  fooleries  of  life ! 

“  Indeed  it  was  a  most  humiliating  and  shock¬ 
ing  spectacle !  Poor  creature !  struck  dead  in  the 
very  act  of  sacrificing  at  the  shrine  of  female 
vanity  I  She  must  have  been  dead  fur  some  time, 
perhaps  for  twenty  mioutes  or  half  an  hour,  when 
I  arrived,  for  nearly  all  the  animal  heat  bad  de¬ 
serted  the  body,  which  was  rapidly  stifTcoing.  I 
attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  draw  a  little  bloud  from 
the  arm.  Two  or  three  women  present  proceeded 
to  remove  the  corpse  to  the  bed,  fur  the  purpose 
of  laying  it  out  What  strange  passiveness  I  No 
res’istance  offered  to  them  while  straightening  the 
bent  right  arm,  and  binding  the  jaw  together  with 

a  faded  white  ribband,  which  Miss  J -  hod 

destined  fur  her  waist  that  evening. 

“  On  examination  of  the  body,  we  found  that 
death  bad  been  occasioned  by  disease  of  the  heart. 
Her  life  might  have  been  protracted,  possibly,  for 
ears,  had  she  but  taken  my  advice,  and  that  of 
er  mother.  I  have  seen  many  hundreds  of  corpses, 
as  well  in  the  calm  composure  of  natural  death,  as 
mangled  and  distorted  by  violenoe ;  but  never 
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have  I  seen  so  startling  a  satire  upon  haman 
vanity,  so  repulsive,  unsightly,  and  loathsome  a 
spevtacle,  as  a  corpse  drened  for  a  ball 

We  shall  offer  only  one  remark  on  this 
picture  of  “Death  at  the  Toilet.”  We 
presume  it  is  intended  rather  for  our 
instruction  than  our  entertainment;  but 
Dr.  Warren  has  surely  forgotten  that  nar¬ 
ratives  of  such  dreadful  incidents  have  no 
real  force,  except  they  are  the  records  of 
actual  occurrences.  It  requires  no  skep¬ 
ticism  or  irreverence  on  the  reader’s  part, 
to  object  that  in  a  work  of  fiction  they  are 
merely  gratuitous  inventions.  They  can 
only  serve  the  purpose  of  warning  and  in¬ 
struction,  according  to  the  degree  in  which 
they  faithfully  represent  the  course  and 
tenor  of  human  life.  Such  awful  provi¬ 
dences  no  doubt  have  occurred,  and  they 
may  therefore  h.avo  an  occasional  but 
modified  presentment  in  an  elaborate  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  ways  of  God  to  man. 
But  here  we  have  all  the  curtness  of  an 
anecdote  without  its  authenticity;  and 
the  mind  is  simply  shocked  at  the  pre¬ 
sumption  which  has  deliberately  invented 
an  instance  of  the  most  rare  and  dreadful 
judgments  of  the  Almighty.  Unfortun¬ 
ately,  this  error  is  frequently  repeated  by 
the  author,  and  we  fear  the  moral  leasons 
which  he  has  proposed  to  convey  will  be 
rejei'ted  by  many,  as  founded  upon  cases 
exceptional  and  strange. 

If  temerity  were  a  sufficient  proof  of 
genias,  we  could  not  deny  the  claim  of  Dr. 
Warren.  Ho  ventures  boldly  up>on  the 
most  difficult  province  of  art,  and  recounts 
the  aberrations  of  the  human  mind  in  deli¬ 
rium  and  insanity,  with  a  jaunty  and  fami¬ 
liar  air,  as  if  the  subject  were  not  both  awful 
and  inscrutable,  llad  enough  are  his  out¬ 
cries  and  grimaces  in  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death;  but  in  this  yet  more 
fearful  region,  instead  of  summoning  the 
image  of  a  dethroned  and  faltering  intel¬ 
lect,  ho  merely  disgusts  you  with  the 
mimicry  of  a  silly  human  voice,  with 
laughter  that  is  hoarse  but  not  unearthly, 
with  exclamations  that  have  no  latent 
cause,  any  more  than  obvious  me.anin^. 
Yet  how  could  it  l>e  otherwise  ?  The  skill 
that  so  barely,  so  imperfectly,  availed  to 
trace  the  ordinary  course  of  life,  to  follow 
the  more  vulgar  springs  of  human  action, 
was  not  likely  to  realize  the  method  work¬ 
ing  in  the  mystery  of  madness.  For  mad¬ 
ness  is  tho  disturbance,  not  the  destruc¬ 
tion,  of  the  reason  ;  and  truly  to  depict 


the  significant  disorder  of  a  mind  dis¬ 
traught,  or  rightly  to  indicate  the  point 
of  its  departure,  demands  a  knowledge  of 
its  first  condition.  All  the  rules  of  archi¬ 
tecture  are  implied  even  in  the  ruins  of  a 
temple — all  the  laws  of  harmony  in  a  few 
detached  and  scattered  bars  of  Haydn  or 
Mozart.  Stones  heaped  at  random  will 
never  represent  a  goodly  building  blasted 
by  the  elements ;  and  a  picturesque  confu¬ 
sion  involves  always  some  intimation  of 
the  original  purpose  or  design.  A  gratui¬ 
tous  and  tuneless  discord  is  not  the  same 
as  a  genuine  air  played  on  a  strained  or 
jarring  instrument ;  and  to  give  even 
snatches  of  melodious  rea.son  demands  a 
mind  attuned  to  the  original  and  })erfect 
strain.  Thus  it  must  appear  that  rant  and 
nonsense  can  never  fait  mully  represent  tho 
language  of  mania  or  delirium,  and  that 
only  intuitive  genius  of  the  highest  order 
can  imitate  the  strain  of  genuine  madness. 

We  have  given  more  attention  to  Dr. 
Warren’s  earliest  production,  than  its  im¬ 
portance  may  seem  to  warrant.  But  our 
remarks  have  been  directed  at  a  large  and 
growing  class  of  authors,  of  whom  he  is 
not  indeed  a  type,  but  an  eminent  exam¬ 
ple.  So  long  as  this  class  enjoys  a  popu¬ 
larity  so  di.spro|x)rtioned  to  its  ments, 
there  is  but  little  chance  for  the  elevation 
of  the  public  taste,  and  no  little  danger 
of  its  moral  deterioration.  It  is  true, 
that  something  lively,  something  not  too 
thoughtful  and  refined,  will  long  be  de- 
m.anded  for  the  entertainment  of  a  million 
readers.  But  this  demand,  as  we  may  show 
at  some  future  time,  may  be  met  and  an¬ 
swered  by  compositions  of  far  truer  excel¬ 
lence.  In  the  mean  time,  our  object  has 
been  to  assist  in  lowering  the  premium 
of  ad  captandum  writing,  by  lowering  the 
value  of  popular  success.  This  we  have 
attempted  by  showing  that  succc.ss  to  be 
due,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  to  the  coarse 
stimulus  afforded  by  the  author,  secondeii 
by  the  mercantile  expedients  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher. 

In  the  story  of  “  Ten  Tliomsand  a  Year,” 
Dr.  W arren  givesevidence  of  some  superior 
talents.  Neither  before  nor  since  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  that  work,  whose  merits  certainly 
went  far  to  justify  its  popularity,  has  the 
author  manifested  the  same  sustained  ori¬ 
ginality  and  power.  The  character  and 
fortunes  of  the  despicable  Titmouse  are 
well  contrasted  with  those  of  the  noble 
and  accomplished  Aubrey.  The  subtle 
Gammon  is  an  instance  of  vivid  and  suo- 
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oessful  portraiture.  The  Earl  of  Dred- 
lington,  a  weak  and  haughty  peer,  is  also 
ably  drawn  ;  and  we  are  especially  dispos¬ 
ed  to  admire  the  skill  by  which  the  very 
force  of  his  prejudices  and  position  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  mve  some  dignity  to  his  charac¬ 
ter,  and  redeem  it  from  absolute  contempt. 
But  the  most  charming  figure  in  the 
whole  procession  is  that  of  Kate  Aubrey. 
In  her  very  presence  there  is  infinite  relief 
to  the  gloomy  fortunes  of  her  brother. 
Let  us  take  a  glimpse  before  the  moon  is 
hurried  behind  the  clouds ; 

“  It  was  one  of  the  anfi^ls  of  the  earth,  a  pure- 
hearted  and  beautiful  girl,  who,  after  a  day  of 
peaceful,  innocent,  and  charitable  employment, 
and  having  just  quitted  the  piano,  where  her  exqui¬ 
site  strains  had  soothed  and  delighted  the  feelings 
of  her  brother,  harassed  with  political  anxieties, 
had  retired  to  her  chamber  for  the  night  A  few 
moments  before  she  was  presented  to  the  reader 
she  had  extinguished  her  taper  and  dismissed  her 
maid,  without  her  having  discharged  more  than  half 
her  accustomed  duties,  telling  her  that  she  would 
finish  undressing  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  which 
then  poured  her  soft  radiance  into  every  corner  of 
the  spacious  but  old-fashioned  chamber.  Then  she 
drew  her  chair  to  the  window  recess,  and  pushing 
open  the  window,  sat  before  it,  only  partially 
undressed  as  she  was,  her  hair  dishevelled,  her 
head  leaning  on  her  hand,  gazing  on  the  scenery 
before  her  with  tranquil  admiration.  Silence 
reigned  absolutely.  I4ot  a  sound  issued  from  the 
ancient  groves  which  spread  far  and  wide  on  all 
sides  of  the  fine  old  mansion  in  which  she  dwelt — 
solemn  solitudes,  nor  yet  less  soothing  than  sol¬ 
emn  !  Was  not  the  solitude  enhanced  by  a 
glimpse  she  caught  of  a  restless  fawn,  glancing  in 
the  distance  across  the  avenue,  as  he  silently  chang¬ 
ed  the  tree  under  which  he  slept  T  Then  the  gentle 
breeze  would  enter  her  window  laden  witli  sweet 
scents  of  which  he  had  just  been  rifling  the  coy 
flowers  beneath  in  their  dewy  repose,  tended  and 
petted  during  the  day  by  her  own  delicate  hand ! 
beautiful  moon !  cold  and  chaste  in  thy  skyey 
palace  studded  with  brilliant  and  innumerable 
gems,  and  shedding  down  thy  rich  and  tender  ra¬ 
diance  upon  this  lovely  seclusion — was  there  upon 
the  whole  earth  a  more  exquisite  countenance  turn¬ 
ed  towards  thee  than  hers  ?  Wrap  thy  white  robe, 
dearest  Kate,  closer  round  thy  fair  bosom,  lest 
the  amorous  night-breeze  do  thee  hurt ;  for  he 
groweth  giddy  with  a  sight  of  thy  charms  1  Thy 
rich  tresses,  half  uncurled,  are  growing  damp  ;  so 
it  is  time  that  thy  blue  eyes  should  seek  repose. 
Hie  thei*,  then,  my  love,  to  yon  antique  couch, 
with  its  quaint  carving  and  satin  draperies,  dimly 
visible  in  the  dusky  shade,  inviting  thee  to  sleep  ; 
and  having  first  bent  in  cheerful  reverence  before 
thy  Maker,  to  bed— to  bed,  sweet  Kate !  nothing 
disturbing  thy  sweet  slumbers  or  agitating  that 
beautiful  bosom.  Hush,  hush ! — now  she  sleeps. 
It  is  well  that  thine  eyes  arc  closed ;  for  behold — 
gje,  the  brightness  without  is  disappearing;  sad¬ 


ness  and  gloom  are  settling  on  the  face  of  nature ; 
the  tranquil  night  is  changing  her  aspect ;  clouds 
are  gathering,  winds  are  roaring,  the  moon  is 
gone :  but  sleep  on,  sweet  Kate !  sleep  on,  dream¬ 
ing  not  of  dark  days  before  thee.  Ob  1  that  thou 
couldst  sleep  on  till  the  brightness  returned  I” 

The  foregoing  is  a  favorable  specimen 
of  Dr.  Warren’s  style ;  but  a  much  longer 
extract  would  be  necessary  to  show  the 
sort  of  interest  which  is  most  character¬ 
istic  of  the  work  from  which  it  is  drawn. 
“Ten  Thousand  a  Year”  is  a  novel  of  in¬ 
cident,  not  of  character  or  description. 
There  is  considerable  artistic  skill  dis¬ 
played  in  the  construction  of  the  story ; 
the  interest  is  well  sustained ;  the  le^ 
knowledge  of  the  author  is  always  put  to 
good  account,  and  sometimes  usea  with 
capital  effect.  The  work  is  not  unexcep¬ 
tionable  in  some  minor  points ;  but  these 
are  comparatively  so  few  and  unimport¬ 
ant  that  we  prefer  to  leave  our  praise 
unqualified. 

In  the  story  entitled  “  Now  and  Then,” 
Dr.  Warren  aims  at  the  illustration  of  a 
higher  moral.  Through  the  medium  of 
incidents  of  an  unusual  and  affecting  kind 
the  author  seeks  to  justify  the  ways  of  a 
mysterious  Providence.  In  this  high  and 
difficult  design  he  has  neither  wholly 
failed  nor  very  eminently  succeeded.  All 
that  practical  talent  and  strong  religious 
sentiments  could  contribute  to  the  end 
proposed,  have  evidently  been  at  work ; 
but  the  absence  of  genius  or  superior 
taste  is  equally  apparent.  The  story  is 
artificially  constructed,  and  not  sponta¬ 
neously  evolved.  It  is  plainly  book-craft 
of  the  most  deliberate  and  pains-taking 
sort,  and  not  a  strong,  inspired,  involun¬ 
tary  impulse,  that  is  here  at  work.  The 
reader  knows  this  state  of  things  at  once, 
and  submits  his  attention  for  a  limited  re¬ 
ward — the  gratification  of  his  curiosity 
alone.  But,  happily.  Dr.  Warren  has 
made  his  story  the  medium  of  intimations 
and  reflections  of  the  greatest  value ;  and 
while  the  author  is  so  obviously  intent 
upon  commending  Christian  principles  to 
the  reader’s  mind,  and  impressing  reli¬ 
gious  sentiments  upon  his  heart,  we  arc 
reluctant  to  say  any  thing  which  may 
tend  to  abate  its  influence  or  credit. 
Sure  we  are  that  the  amount  of  scriptural 
truth  embodied  in  this  story  gives  it  a 
substantial  value,  in  an  age  when  our 
popular  novelists  persist  in  ipioring  the 
fact  and  presence  of  true  religion  in  our 
country,  as  though  it  were  not  the  chief 
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element  of  England’s  social  virtues,  the 
source  of  her  national  prosperity  and 
power. 

There  is  another  piece  in  this  collection, 
which  claims  to  take  its  place  in  our  im¬ 
aginative  literature,  and  this  we  must 
ve^  briefly  notice. 

Whatever  favor  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Warren  may  have  met  with  from  the  class 
of  insatiate  readers,  perhaps  the  critics 
were  never  seriously  divided  upon  their 
merits,  excepting  only  in  the  instance  of 
his  last  production.  We  allude  to  “The 
Lily  and  the  Bee,”  which  is  further  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  author,  “An  Apologue  of 
the  Crystal  Palace.”  While  some  of  our 
contemporaries  could  hardly  find  terms 
expressive  of  their  amusement  or  con¬ 
tempt,  others  exhausted  the  language  of 
hyperbole,  in  attempting  to  do  justice  to 
the  sentiments  of  admiration  and  delight 
to  which  it  moved  them.  The  critical 
eflfusions  of  the  former  are  probably  for¬ 
gotten,  but  the  publisher  has  preserved 
some  pretty  specimens  of  the  latter. 
One  writer  tells  us  that  in  this  “Apo¬ 
logue”  will  be  found  “  the  outpourings  of 
a  sensitive,  a  manly,  a  loyal,  a  philosophi¬ 
cal,  and  a  devout  mind — it  is  poetry  of 
the  highest  order,”  and  it  reminds  the 
critic  “  of  the  finest  passages  of  Caedmon, 
and  our  other  Anglo-Saxon  bards — and 
still  more  forcibly  of  the  inspired  poetry 
of  the  sacred  volume.”  The  reader  may, 
perhaps,  be  a  little  startled  by  this  curious 
juxtaposition,  but  he  must  needs  admire 
the  learned  memory  which  is  so  familiar 
with  the  poetry  of  Caedmon.  Another 
critic  is  charmed  with  the  “lofty  elo¬ 
quence”  of  Dr.  Warren,  and  a  third  sa¬ 
lutes  him  as  “  the  Milton  of  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion.” 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  Dr.  War¬ 
ren  seized  upon  a  great  idea,  but  failed 
sadly  in  his  attempt  to  give  it  form  and 
character :  “  The  Lily  and  the  Bee”  is  a 
pretty  and  expressive  title,  but  the  Apo¬ 
logue  itself  is  a  jumble  of  incoherent  fan¬ 
cies.  As  too  usual  with  him,  he  fiitally 
over-valued  the  extent  of  his  abilities,  or 
strangely  under-rated  the  difficulty  of  his 
task.  The  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of 
all  Nations  was  a  spectacle  such  as  the 
world  had  never  seen,  and  will  probably 
never  see  again.  But  its  difficulty  as  a 
poetic  theme  consists  in  the  many  mar¬ 
vels  which  were  comprehended  in  its 
total  grandeur.  The  feeling  it  inspired 
was  of  the  most  complex  nature,  and,  i 
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while  experienced  by  all  alike,  the  high¬ 
est  and  the  humblest,  it  has  hitherto  baf¬ 
fled  the  descriptive  powers  of  lecturer 
and  poet.*  Its  details  were  innumerable ; 
yet  these  details  all  contributed  their 
quota  to  the  general  impression,  and  the 
problem  of  its  eulogist  and  poet  is  this : 
to  express  the  moral  of  the  whole  with¬ 
out  a  distinct  rehearsal  of  its  parts.  This 
is  certainly  more  than  Dr.  Warren  has 
achieved.  He  has  felt  the  vastness  of  bis 
subject,  but  is  quite  bewildered  by  its 
multitudinous  features.  He  has  found  no 
point  of  unity,  and  perhaps  the  occasion 
offered  none ;  but  however  that  may  be, 
his  prose  poem  is  a  signal  failure.  We 
do  not  wonder  that  some  critics  have 
thought  the  spectacle  had  turned  his 
brain.  He  can  do  nothing  but  ejaculate 
in  very  helpless  wonder.  He  raves 
through  every  splendid  lusle  like  one  pos¬ 
sessed,  shouting  the  names  emblazoned 
on  the  waving  banners  or  suggested  by 
the  trophied  stalls.  We  seem  to  hear 
him  now  above  the  general  murmur,  and 
he  is  singing  as  he  goes : 

“  Again  within  the  Nave — all  bright !  all  beau¬ 
tiful  1 

“  Hail!  Welcome!  Brethren,  Sisters,  all  I 

“  Come  hither  trustfallj,  from  every  land  and 
clime ! 

"  All  hail  I  ye  loveliest  I  bravest  1  wisest ! 
best! 

“  Of  every  degree !  complexion !  speech ! 

"  One  and  the  self-same  blood  in  all  our  veins ! 
Our  hearts  fashioned  alike ! 

"  Alike  feeling,  loving,  admiring :  with  the 
same  senses  and  faculties,  perceiving  and  judging 
what  the  same  energies  have  produced  1 

“  Stay !  Has  my  ear,  suddenly  quickened,  pen¬ 
etrated  to  the  primeval  language,  through  all  its 
variations  since  the  scattering  and  contusion  of 
Shinar ! 

*^0  rare  unity  in  multiplicity,  uniformity  in 
endless  variety ! 

“  Yonder  comes  Thb  Qubkit  ! 

“Nor  hideons  shot,  nor  shell,  tears  open  a 
crimson  path, 

“  But  one  is  melting  before  her — melting  with 
lore  and  loyalty. 

"  All  nnguaided ! 

“No  nodding  plume,  or  sabre  gleaming  to 
startle  or  appal :  she  moves  'midst  myriads — si¬ 
lent  myriads : 

“Unheard  by  her  their  voice,  but  not  nnfelt 
their  thoughts, 

“  Fondly  flowing  while  she  passes  by : 

“ - 0,  all  from  foreign  l^ds !  uncovered  be 

a  while ! 

•  A  poem  by  Mr.  Thackeray,  entitled  “  May-Day 
Ode,”  is  the  commemoration  we  have  seen  ^ 
this  famous  spectacle. 
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“  Behold  a  solemn  sight ; 

"  A  nation's  heart  in  prayer  I 
“  And  hear  !heir  prayer, 

“  ‘  God  save  the  Queen.’ 

“ - France !  noble,  sensitive ! 

”  Our  ancient  rival,  now  our  proudly-splendid, 
emnloos  friend ! 

"  Our  Queen  in  mllant  France  I  But  with  no 
fear,  ye  chivalrous! 

“  &hold  the  royal  Lady,  who,  scarcely  seated 
on  her  throne, 

“  Quickly  responded  to  your  grand  request, 

•  Giving  you  back  your  glorious  Dead, 

“  Then,  after  life’s  fitful  fever,  sleeping  well,  in 
her  domain  in  ocean  far  away ; 

“And  now  upon  your  soil,  his  own  loved 
Prance,  sleepeth  Napoleon ! 

“ - His  ear  heard  not  the  wailing  peal, 

thrilling  through  the  o’ercharged  hearts  of  his 
mourning  veterans : 

“Nor  did  be  hear  the  mingled  thunderings  of 
our  artillery,  yours,  and  our  own, 

“  In  blend(^  solemn  friendliness, 

“  Honoring  his  mighty  memory. 

“  Ye,  Frenchmen,  saw,  and  beard, 

“  Weeping  nobly  'mid  the  melting  melody :  and 
we  even  looking  on  with  throbbing  heart. 

“  See,  then,  our  Queen  !  She  wears  a  crown, 
and  holds  a  sceptre :  emblem  of  majesty,  of  power, 
of  love  alone  1 

“  See,  see,  embodied  to  your  sight  1 
“  England's  dear  Epitome, 

“  And  radiant  Representative ! 

“  All  hearts  in  hers  ;  and  hers,  in  all : 

“  Britain,  Britannia :  Bright  Victoria,  all  I 
“ - A  sadness  on  her  brow  1  thinking,  per¬ 

chance,  of  royal  exiles,  sheltered  in  her  realm  : 

“  It  may  be  of  a  captive,  too,  in  yours :  be  no 
Jugurtha!  brave:  honorable:  noble:  broken¬ 
hearted — Oh  I  French— ye  proud  and  generous.” 

Let  us  follow  the  author  a  little  further, 
and  keep  a  prudent  eye  upon  him : 

“Greece — Greece!  The  Queen  in  Greece! 
And  thinking  of  the  radiant  past ! 

“Of  Marathon  and  Salamis!  of  wisdom,  elo¬ 
quence  and  song — 

“  All  silenced  now ! — 

“  The  oracles  are  dumb  : 

“No  voice  or  hideous  hum 
“  Runs  through  the  arched  roof  in  words  de¬ 
ceiving  : 

“  Apollo  from  his  shrine 
“  Can  no  more  divine, 

“  With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos 
leaving. 

“  What  fates  were  hers, since  Japheth’s  son  set 
foot  npctn  her  soil — 

“Javan  to  Otho! 

“  Marathon  te»  Navarino  I 
“  And  now,  amid  the  isles 
“Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung] 
“Gliding  o’er  Ionian  waters, 

“  Mellow  sunlight  all  around, 

“  And  gently  thinking  of  the  days  gone  by — 
Protec  trix. 


“  England  in  Greece — in  Christian  Greece. 

“  Victoria  tliere !  But  not  in  warlike  form ; 
only,  lover  of  peace  and  balanced  rule. 

“  In  dusky,  rainier  Eotpt  now ! 

“  Mysterious  memories  come  crowding  round — 

“From  misty  Mizraim  to  Ibrahim — 

“Abraham!  Joseph!  Pharaoh’s  Plagues  1 
Shepherd  Kings!  Semtr'isl 

“  Oambyses !  Xerxes !  Alexander !  Ptole¬ 

mies  !  Cleopatra !  Caesar ! 

“  Isis !  Osiris !  Temples !  Sphynxes !  Obelisks  I 

‘  Alexandria! 

“  The  Pyramids ! 

“  The  Nile ! 

“Napoleon!  Nelson! 

“ - Behold,  my  son,  quoth  the  Royal  Mother, 

this  ancient  wondrous  country — destined  scene  of 
mighty  doings — perchance  of  conflict,  deadly,  tre¬ 
mendous,  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen,  nor 
warrior  dreamed  of. 

“  Even  now,  the  attracting  centre  of  world-wide 
anxieties. 

“  On  this  spot  see  settled  the  eyes  of  sleepless 
statesmen — 

“  No !  a  British  engineer,  even  while  I  speak, 
connects  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Mediterranean : 
Alexandria  and  Cairo  made  as  one — 

“  Behold  Napoleon  deeply  intent  on  the  great 
project ! 

“  See  him,  while  the  tide  of  the  Red  Se.a  is  out, 
on  the  self-same  site  traversed  three  thousand  years 
before,  by  the  children  of  Israel  I 

“  He  drinks  at  the  Wells  of  Moses,  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Sinai : 

“  He  returns,  and  so  the  tide :  the  shades  of 
night  approach:  behold  the  hero,  just  whelmed 
beneath  the  waters— even  like  the  ancient  Pha¬ 
raoh — 

“  Had  such  event  been  willed  on  high  1” 

We  might  safely  leave  these  passages 
to  make  their  own  impression :  but  we 
cannot  help  remarking  that  they  fatally 
overstep  the  sublime,  and  have  neither 
rhyme  nor  reason  to  order  or  control  them. 
The  poet  is  a  maker^  disposing,  edifying, 
harmonizing ;  but  here  is  only  so  much  raw 
material — and  very  raw  it  is — upset  before 
the  reader  in  confusion.  There  is  far  more 
symmetry  and  order,  and  therefore  more 
pleasure  as  w'ell  as  profit,  in  the  published 
catalogues  of  the  Exhibition.  The  lines 
we  have  quoted  have  the  merit  and  effect 
of  neither  poetry  nor  prose.  The  stanza 
taken  bodily  from  Milton  is  the  only  sign 
of  poetry,  or,  indeed,  of  coherent  meaning, 
which  the  page  presents.  It  is  cloth  of 
gold  pieced  on  a  quilt  of  cotton  rags. 

Dr.  WaiTen  makes  his  defense  in  an 
elaborate  introduction — ^but  all  in  vain. 
His  exposition  is  nearly  as  long  as  the 
poem  itself;  and,  to  do  it  justice,  it  is  fiir 
more  readable.  But  no  true  work  of  art 
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demands  an  explanation  so  elaborate.  It 
makes  its  own  appeal  direct  and  irresisti¬ 
ble,  passing  through  the  imagination  at 
once  into  the  heart.  Dr.  Warren’s  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  immortal  allegory  of  the 
“  Fairy  Queen  ”  is  <juite  inapposite.  An 
allegory  may  admit,  indeed,  of  some  slight 
explanation,  but,  as  a  poem,  it  certainly 
does  not  require  one.  For  this  plain  rea¬ 
son,  the  precedent  of  Spenser  is  simply  no 

Iirecedent  at  all.  The  “Fairy  Queen,” 
ike  every  other  genuine  poem,  supplies  its 
own  magnificent  defense,  while  “  The  Lily 
and  the  Bee”  is  the  greatest  abortion  of 
the  muse  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 
Yet  it  would  not  surprise  us  to  loam  tfcit 
the  author  looked  upon  it  with  especial 
pride.  Such  partiality  is  far  too  natural 
to  astonish  us,  even  if  our  sense  of  won¬ 
der  were  not  by  this  time  quite  exhausted. 

The  last  volume  of  this  collection  con¬ 
sists  entirely  of  Miscellanies,  contributed  to 
Blackwood's  Magazine.  They  are  severally 


good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  Tbe  periodical 
kterature  of  our  day  abounds  in  pieces  far 
superior  to  any  of  the  series — more  orig¬ 
inal  in  matter,  more  correct  in  style,  more 
nervous  in  intellectual  grasp,  more  modest 
in  tone,  and  fax  more  able  every  way. 
There  is  no  earthly  reason— or  none  that 
is  not  very  earthly  indeed — to  call  for  their 
re-production  under  the  imposing  form  of 
“  Works,”  when  every  week  and  every 
month  supplies  the  reader  with  essays  of 
equal  and  superior  merit.  There  is  no 
element  of  permanency  no  novelty  of 
view,  no  ranty  of  learning,  no  felicity  of 
expression,  in  any  of  the  papers  so  greedily 
collected  and  so  pompously  announced: 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
the  Magazine  from  which  they  are  chosen 
is  far  more  worthy  of  being  transferred  in 
toto  to  the  shelf  of  BritLoh  Classics.  Our 
author’s  contributions  might  then  pass  un¬ 
noticed  and  unchallenged  into  the  silent 
future. 


From  Hots'*  Inatraetor. 

WONDERS  OF  THE  DEEP:  CORAL  AND  THE  CORAL  MAKERS. 


“  Tex  most  insignificant  insects  and  reptOes  are  of  much  more  conseqnenco,  and  hare  much  more  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  economy  of  nature,  than  the  incurious  are  aware  of;  and  are  mighty  in  their  oflect,  from  their 
minuteness,  which  renders  them  loss  an  object  of  attention,  and  firom  thoir  numbers  and  fecundity.” — OH- 
bert  White. 


It  would  be  a  diflScult  matter,  anywhere 
in  the  wide  dominions  of  Old  Neptune,  to 
meet  with  another  of  his  subjects  that  has 
excited  half  so  much  interest  and  attention 
in  this  upper  world  as  the  tiny  architect 
of  the  coral  reef.  Poets  have  sung  its 
praise  and  philosophers  have  speculated 
on  its  marvellous  doings,  and  its  fame  has 
been  so  widely  spread,  that  there  are  now 
few  people,  perhaps,  that  are  not  more  or 
less  acquainted  with  its  singular  history. 
It  is  more  than  we  dare  affirm,  however, 
that  the  information  on  the  subject  pos¬ 
sessed  by  ordinary  unscientific  readers  b 
anjr  thing  very  definite  and  precise,  or  that 
it  IS  by  any  means  free  from  error.  The 


more  popular  accounts  of  the  coral  ani¬ 
mal  and  coral  reefe  are  singularly  defec¬ 
tive  in  these  particulars ;  while  the  stan¬ 
dard  works  on  the  subject  are  extremely 
few,  and  such  as  seldom  find  their  way 
into  the  hands  of  general  readers.  Almost 
the  only  full  and  complete  work  that  has 
been  written  on  the  subject  in  this  country 
is  Mr.  C.  Darwin’s  treatbe  on  “  The  Struc¬ 
ture  and  Dbtribution  of  Coral  Reefe,” 
being  part  of  hb  “  Report  of  the  Geology 
of  the  Voyage  of  the  Beagle.”  A  still 
more  recent  and  equally  able  work  b  the 
report  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Dana  on  the  “  Geo¬ 
logy  of  the  United  States’  Exploring  Ex¬ 
pedition,”  a  large  portion  of  which  is  do- 
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voted  to  the  subject  of  coral  recfe.  These  days  of  Adam  till  now,  have  done  far  less 
two  volumes  together  afford  a  most  com-  to  alter  the  character  of  the  earth’s  sur- 
plete  elucidation  of  the  whole  subject  of  face  than  the  successive  generations  of 
coral  formations,  and  as  they  are  both  of  these  coral  polypes,  which  harre  been 
them  but  little  known  to  the  bulk  of  quietly  at  work  the  while  in  those  same 
readers  (Mr.  Dana’s,  as  being  a  recent  waters.  And  let  us  here  say,  that  the 
American  work,  scarcely  at  all,  perhaps),  vast  8truct\u*es  which  these  little  creatures 
we  shall  be  doing,  we  hope,  no  unaccept-  raise  up  from  the  deep  abysses  of  the 
able  service,  by  compiling  from  them  as  ocean  are  really  much  more  curious  in 
graphic  a  sketch  as  our  limited  space  will  their  character  than  most  people  suppose, 
allow  of  the  interesting  structures  to  which  The  common  idea,  that  coral  is  a  mere 
they  refer.  assemblage  of  cells  which  the  coral  ani- 

Our  object  being  to  make  our  descrip-  mals  have  made  to  live  in,  is  one  of  those 
tions  as  accurate  as  possible,  we  shall  have  popular  errors  which  ought  to  have  been 
no  scruple  in  making  the  freest  possible  long  ago  exploded.  It  is  nothing  of  the 
use  of  the  materials  at  our  disposal  in  the  sort.  The  little  star-like  sets  of  delicate 
two  works  to  which  we  have  alluded,  plates  which  any  one  may  see  in  a  piece  of 
We  make  this  statement  thus  prominently,  ordinary  reef-coral,  are  no  more  the  sides 
and  once  for  all,  as  we  wish  to  avoid  or  walls  of  a  cell  in  which  the  coral  polype 
crowding  our  pages  with  such  a  profusion  lived,  than  are  the  bones  of  a  dog  the  walls 
of  inverted  commas  as  would  be  necessary  of  a  cell  in  which  the  dog  lives.  They  are 
to  mark  every  separate  appropriation  of  a  the  veritable  internal  skeletons  of  the  coral 
phrase  or  sentence.  And  let  nobody  com-  polypes,  and  the  whole  mass  of  coral  is 
plain  at  our  acting  thus ;  for  in  making  an  nothing  more  than  so  many  successive 
article  on  coral  reefs  after  this  fashion,  we  coats  or  layers  of  these  individual  skele- 
only  do  what  nature  does  in  making  the  tons.  This  may  seem  very  strange,  but  it 
coral  reefs  themselves.  For  these  same  is  nevertheless  perfectly  true.  The  entire 
marvellous  structures  are  by  no  means  the  mass  of  stony  matter  forming  a  branch 
original  compositions  they  are  generally  of  ordinary  reef-making  coral,  has  been 
taken  for ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  mere-  formed  within  the  substance  of  the  polypes 
ly  piled-up  conglomerations  of  broken  that  produced  it,  and  each  separate  star- 
masses  of  coral  and  coral  sand,  compacted  shaped  cluster  of  plates  is  neither  more 
into  a  sort  of  limestone,  in  which,  how-  nor  less  than  the  cast  or  skeleton  of  an  in- 
ever,  all  traces  of  the  form  and  outline  of  dividual  polype. 

the  original  masses  of  coral  (coral  ex-  It  will  be  obvious,  from  what  has  just 
tracts,  so  to  speak)  are,  for  the  most  part,  been  said,  that  the  coral  animal  does  not 
completely  obliterated.  In  short,  they  are  make  the  coral,  at  least  in  any  proper 
mere  coral  compilations,  with  the  quota-  sense  of  the  word.  The  common  notion, 
tion  marks  left  out  Nature,  in  her  es-  that  the  stony  mass  is  built  up  particle  by 
says  at  coral  islands,  uses  no  inverted  particle,  as  the  bee  builds  its  noney-comb, 
commas ;  and  we,  in  discoursing  on  the  that  the  coral  is  thus  something  external 
same  subject,  may  be  pardoned  for  follow-  to  the  animal,  and  made  by  an  intentional 
ing  her  example.  act,  is  altogether  a  mistake.  We  have 

Beginning  at  the  beginning,  we  must  already  explained  that  it  is  produced 
attend  at  first  to  the  little  coral  polype  it-  within  the  substance  of  the  polype,  and 
self.  Our  readers  know  its  chief  charac-  it  will  be  seen  that,  properly  speaKing,  H 
ters — ^the  little  cup-shaped  gelatinous  sac,  cannot  be  said  to  be  made  at  all,  since  it 
and  the  fringe  of  grasping  tentacles  that  growth  just  as  much  as  onr  own  bones 
surrounds  its  gapmg  mouth  at  top.  By  grow,  and  quite  as  independently  of  the 
no  means  so  highly  endowed  as  the  insects  will  of  the  polype.  All  that  has  been 
with  which,  in  common  speech,  it  is  gene-  said  and  sung,  therefore,  about  the  inge- 
rally  associated,  it  is  one  of  the  simplest  nuity  of  the  little  polype  as  an  architect, 
of  organized  beings,  and  yet,  strange  to  about  its  “industry”  and  important  labors, 
say,  one  of  the  mightiest  of  agents  in  pro-  goes  for  nothing.  It  is  really  no  more  an 
ducing  great  physical  changes.  All  the  architect  than  an  oyster,  and  its  coral- 
huge  creatures  that  geology  has  made  making  is  in  no  sort  to  be  regariled  as  an 
known  put  together,  with  all  the  whales,  act  of  labor. 

and  sharks,  and  great  fish  innumerable.  The  true  nature  of  coral  formations  will 
that  have  swarmed  in  the  ocean  from  the  be  more  apparent,  if  we  consider  for  a 
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moment  in  what  condition  they  are  fonnd 
while  still  growing  at  the  sea-bottom.  Let 
ns  suppose,  then,  that,  by  some  contriv¬ 
ance  or  other,  we  have  managed  to  get 
up  a  mass  of  li\nng  coral  from  the  sides  of 
a  coral  reef,  and  that  we  have  it  now  be¬ 
fore  us  in  a  parlor  aquarium.  What  shall 
we  see  ?  Well,  observe,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  entire  mass  is  covered  with  a 
coating  of  gelatinous  flesh,  which  com¬ 
pletely  conceals  the  hard,  stony  coral. 
Look  narrowly,  and  you  will  also  perceive 
that  this  fleshy  coating  is  nothing  more 
than  an  extension  of  the  gelatinous  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  piolypes  which  so  thickly 
stud  its  surface,  and  that  the  entire  colony 
is  not  merely  closely  compacted  together 
as  to  space,  but  that  there  is  thus  a  most 
intimate  organic  connection  subsisting  be¬ 
tween  them.  Each  polype,  indeed,  has  its 
own  separate  mouth  and  tenticles,  and  its 
own  separate  stomach  ;  but  beyond  this, 
it  has  little  claim  to  be  regarded  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  being.  Any  one,  looking  at¬ 
tentively  at  a  mass  of  living  coral  in  the 
manner  we  have  supposed,  would  naturally 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  entire 
eoophyte  is  properly  to  be  regarded,  not 
as  a  society  of  separate  individuals,  but  as 
one  compound  being,  fed  and  nourished 
by  a  multiplicity  of  separate  mouths  and 
stomachs.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  correct 
view  of  these  coral  masses,  and  it  is  only 
on  such  a  supposition  that  we  can  explain 
many  of  the  details  of  their  economy. 

Generally  speaking,  the  whole  interior 
of  a  mass  of  coral  is  mere  dead  mineral 
matter,  the  skeletons  of  former  generations 
of  coral  polypes.  In  the  common  madre¬ 
pores,  or  branched  tree-like  corals,  the 
mass  is  alive  only  to  the  depth  of  about 
the  sixth  of  an  inch,  and  in  the  large  hemi¬ 
spherical  or  dome-shaped  masses  of  brain- 
stone,  and  other  similar  corals,  the  living 
jMjlypes  rarely  extend  to  a  greater  depth 
than  from  one  half  to  three  quarters  oi  an 
inch.  In  all  these  coral  masses,  therefore, 
the  region  of  vitality  is  merely  a  thin  coat¬ 
ing  or  film  spread  over  the  surface  of  a 
mass  of  dead,  inert  mineral  matter.  The 
precise  mode  of  growth  varies  consider¬ 
ably  in  the  different  species  of  coral  poly¬ 
pes  ;  but,  in  all  of  them  alike,  each  fresh 
generation  commences  its  existence,  and 
lays  the  foundations  of  its  stony  skeletons, 
on  the  enduring  frames  of  its  predecessors ; 
and  thus,  layer  upon  layer,  the  mass  grows 
outwards  and  upwards,  not  a  single  polype 
budding  into  life  amidst  the  countless 


throng  that  does  not  add  its  quota  to  the 
common  pile.  Bearing  in  mind  this  law 
of  constant  increase  in  coral  zoophytes,  and 
the  immense  numbers  in  which  the  little 
polypes  swarm  in  the  tropic  seas — as  many 
as  four  or  five  nullions  neing  often  found 
living  at  one  time  on  a  single  mass  of  coral 
— we  can  the  more  easily  understand  how  it 
is  that  creatures  so  weak  and  small  are  yet 
able  to  prepare  the  materials  for  those  ex¬ 
traordinary  coral  reefs  which  are  amongst 
the  most  striking  phenomena  of  the  inter- 
tropical  oceanic  regions. 

In  now  passing  on  to  notice  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  appearance  of  these  singular  struc¬ 
tures,  it  may  be  as  well  to  remark  at  once, 
that  they  occur  under  a  variety  of  circum¬ 
stances,  and  have  accordingly  been  roughly 
classified  into  three  or  four  varieties,  which 
may  generally  be  distinguished  from  each 
other  without  much  difficulty.  There  are 
thus  atoUs  or  lagoon  reeffi,  barrier  or  en¬ 
circling  reefs,  inner  reefe,  and  shore  or 
fringing  reefs,  each  having  in  most  cases 
very  marked  and  decided  characters  of  its 
own,  but  in  others  presenting  such  a  near 
approach  to  one  or  more  of  the  other 
kinds,  as  to  show  that,  while  the  classifica¬ 
tion  we  have  noticed  may  have  its  use  in 
supplying  a  concise  method  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  the  several  varieties  of  coral  forma¬ 
tions,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  understood 
as  marking  any  essential  difference  in  their 
character. 

Few  things  strike  the  inexperienced 
voyager  as  more  peculiar  and  interesting 
than  the  appearance  of  an  atoll  reef  or 
coral  island  when  first  seen  from  the  deck 
of  a  vessel  approaching  its  shore.  At  first, 
only  a  line  of  dark  points  is  descried  just 
above  the  horizon.  Shortly  after,  these 
points  enlarge  into  the  plumed  tops  of 
palm-trees,  and  a  line  of  green,  interrupted 
at  intervals,  is  traced  along  the  water’s 
surface.  Approaching  still  nearer,  this 
line  of  green  is  seen  to  spring  from  a 
narrow  belt  of  soil  raised  but  a  few  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  which 
stretches  round  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  in¬ 
closing  a  quiet  lake  or  lagoon.  The  surf 
beats  loud  and  heavy  along  the  margin  of 
the  shore,  and  presents  a  strange  contrast 
to  the  white  coral  beach  beyond,  the  massy 
foliage  of  the  grove,  and  the  embosomed 
lake  with  its  tiny  islets.  It  is  altogether 
a  most  interesting  and  attractive  spectacle, 
and  one  that  might  well  make  an  explorer 
eager  to  examine  more  closely  into  the 
character  of  the  place.  In  some  few  cases, 
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these  atolls  hare  spars  projecting  from 
them,  and  in  the  Marshall  Archipelago 
there  are  atolls  united  together  bj  a  reef 
running  in  a  more  or  less  straight  line,  as 
in  the  case  of  Menchicoff  Island,  which  is 
sixty  miles  long,  and  consists  of  three 
loops  tied  together.  In  by  fiir  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  however,  an  atoll  consists 
of  a  simple  elongated  ring,  more  or  less 
perfect,  and  with  its  ontlme  moderately 
regular.  The  ring  itself  is  a  narrow  rim 
of  coral  reefi  generally  but  a  few  hundred 
yards  wide,  and  in  some  parts  so  low,  that 
the  waves  dash  over  it  into  the  lagoon ; 
in  others,  verdant  with  the  rich  foliage  of 
the  tropics.  The  coral-made  land  on  which 
this  vegetation  grows,  in  some  rare  cases, 
is  continuous  around  the  lagoon ;  but, 
generally  speaking,  it  is  broken  into  islets, 
which  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
varying  intervals  of  bare  reef,  and  through 
one  or  more  of  these  there  is  generally  an 
opening  or  channel,  by  means  of  which 
the  voyager  can  pass  from  the  strife  and 
deafenmg  roar  of  the  huge  waves  breaking 
in  froth  and  spray  against  the  outer  wall 
of  the  reef,  to  the  placid  waters  of  the 
sheltered  lagoon. 

Before  entering  more  minutely  into  the 
structure  of  these  atolls  or  lagoon  reefs, 
it  will  be  well  to  glance  briefly  at  the 
general  character  of  barrier  reefs,  the  next 
most  ordinary  form  of  coral  formations. 
Let  it  be  understood,  then,  that  barrier 
reefs  are  distinguished  from  atolls  chiefly 
in  this  particular  :  that,  instead  of  inclos¬ 
ing  a  lake,  they  surround  an  island,  rising 
most  commonly  to  a  considerable  height 
above  the  sea  level.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
atoll  reefe,  the  bank  of  coral  fomung  these 
barrier  reefe  varies  in  width  from  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  to  a  mile  or  more,  and  is  usu¬ 
ally  intersected  by  irregular  channels,  and 
occarionally  inclosing  large  bays,  aflbrding 
anchorage  to  scores  of  ships.  The  surfree 
of  the  reef  is,  for  the  most  part,  flat,  and 
covered  by  the  sea  at  hign  tide;  occa¬ 
sionally,  however,  a  green  i»and  rises  from 
it  here  and  there,  and  in  some  instances  a 
grove  of  palm-trees  stretches  along  the 
barrier  for  miles,  forming  thus  a  spectacle 
of  singular  beauty,  as  seen  from  the  higher 
points  of  the  inclosed  island.  In  many  in¬ 
stances,  the  reef  stands  at  a  distance  from 
the  shore,  like  a  vast  artificial  mole,  leav¬ 
ing  between  it  and  the  land  a  M'ide  and 
deep  sea,  in  which  ships  ride  at  anchor, 
and  find  room  to  beat  against  a  head-wind. 
The  greatest  differences  prevail,  however, 


in  the  depth  and  area  of  these  inclosed 
seas,  as  also  in  the  extent  and  relative 
position  ofthe  barrier  reef  itself.  Instances 
occur,  in  which  the  space  between  the  bar¬ 
rier  and  the  shore  is  only  a  narrow  chan¬ 
nel,  barely  deep  enough  at  low  tide  to  be 
navigated  by  tne  tottling  native  canoes ; 
in  others,  again,  it  is  a  narrow,  intricate 
passage,  obstructed  by  knolls  and  patches 
of  growing  coral,  which  convert  it  into  a 
perfect  shrubbery  of  stone.  Then,  with 
respect  to  the  form  and  extent  of  the  bar¬ 
rier,  it  is  found  in  some  instances  to  extend 
in  a  continuous  ring  around  the  inclosed 
island,  with  only  hero  and  there  an  inter¬ 
vening  channel.  In  other  cases,  one  bar¬ 
rier  incloses  several  islands,  as  in  the  Ex¬ 
ploring  Isles,  belonging  to  the  Fejee 
group,  which  have  one  common  barrier, 
eighty  miles  in  circuit.  Neur-Caledonia 
has  a  carrier  along  its  whole  western  shore, 
a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
but  beyond  this  the  reef  stretches  out  into 
the  sea  for  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  farther  to  the  north.  The  great 
barrier  off  the  north-east  of  Australia, 
again,  is  one  thousand  miles  long,  and  has 
between  it  and  the  land  a  channel,  in  some 
parts  nearly  seventy  miles  wide,  with  a 
depth  of  from  sixty  to  three  hundred  feet. 
It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  statements, 
that  the  barrier  reefe  include,  so  to  speak, 
two  varieties,  namely,  reefe  which  more 
or  less  completely  surround  an  island — 
encircling  reefe ;  and  others  which  merely 
run  parallel  with  the  coast  of  an  island  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  distance,  without,  in 
any  proper  sense,  surrounding  it.  No  es¬ 
sential  difference,  however,  is  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  their  character,  and  with  the 
atoll  reefe  previously  described,  they  may 
all  be  regarded  as  examples,  in  different 
stages  of  their  progress,  of  the  same  great 
class  of  coral  formations. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  just  stated, 
we  now  pass  on  to  notice  more  in  detail 
the  character  of  these  peculiar  structures. 
And  the  first  thing  to  be  noticed  is,  that 
while  the  sea  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
coral  bank  descends  abruptly  to  almost 
unfathomable  depths,  the  waters  of  the 
lagoon,  or  of  the  inclosed  channel  within 
the  ree^  are  usually  very  shallow.  Gene¬ 
rally  speaking,  there  is  a  gradual  slope  of 
the  reef  from  its  outer  edge  for  a  few 
hundred  feet,  but  beyond  that  there  is  a 
sudden  fall,  as  though  the  entire  mass 
rose  up  from  the  sea-bottom  like  a  huge 
perpendicular  wall  of  coral  rock.  In  some 
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esses,  as  in  several  of  the  atolls  of  the 
Maidive  Islands,  the  descent  is  so  sadden, 
and  the  depth  of  water  outside  the  reef 
so  great,  that,  at  a  distance  of  only  sixty 
or  seventy  yards,  no  bottom  can  be  found 
with  a  lino  of  two  hundred  fothoms.  Al¬ 
most  the  only  instance  in  which  this  rapid 
increase  of  the  depth  of  the  sea  is  not 
found  to  obtain,  is  in  the  case  of  Christ¬ 
mas  atoll,  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands,  where  the  sea  deepens  so 
gradually,  that  at  a  distance  of  a  mile 
from  the  reef  there  is  only  from  twenty 
to  forty  fathoms  of  water.  Singularly 
enough,  the  strip  of  land  surrounding  the 
lagoon  of  this  atull  is,  in  one  part,  no 
less  than  three  miles  wide ;  the  island  thus  1 
showing,  by  its  exceptional  character  in 
both  respects,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  ne¬ 
cessary  connection  between  the  contracted 
breadth  of  the  belt  of  coral-formed  land, 
and  the  sudden  descent  of  the  outer  face 
of  the  reef.  The  slope  of  the  reef  towards 
the  lagoon,  or  the  encircled  channel,  is 
almost  invariably  very  gradual,  but  the 
greatest  depth  of  the  inclosed  water  gene¬ 
rally  depends  upon  its  area.  Between 
the  Australian  barrier  and  the  shore,  we 
have  already  seen  there  is  a  deep  sea. 
The  same  fact  obtains  in  the  case  of  the 
larger  atolls,  where  the  waters  of  the 
lagoon  have  much  the  same  appearance 
as  the  ocean,  and  are  similarly  roughened 
by  the  wind,  though  not  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent.  The  appearance  presented  by  these 
large  lagoons  is  singularly  interesting. 
An  observer  standing  on  the  north  shore 
of  Raraka  lagoon,  in  the  Paumotus  group 
of  islands,  and  looking  southward,  can 
discern  nothing  but  blue  waters.  Turn¬ 
ing  to  the  right  or  left,  far  in  the  distance, 
a  few  faint  dots  are  distinguished,  which, 
as  the  eye  sweeps  around,  gradually  en¬ 
large  into  lines  of  palm-trees  and  other 
verdure ;  and  still  nearer  round,  they 
stand  out  in  distinct  groves  and  bossy 
masses  of  foliage.  At  Dean’s  Island,  an¬ 
other  of  the  Paumotus  group,  and  at 
many  of  the  Carolines,  the  resemblance 
to  the  ocean  is  still  more  complete.  The 
lagoon  is,  in  fact,  but  a  fragment  of  the 
ocean  cut  off  by  an  interrupted  wall  of 
coral  reef,  fonning  a  series  of  islets  sur¬ 
mounted  by  verdure.  The  larger  coral 
islands  very  commonly  consist  in  this 
way  of  a  string  of  small  islets  arranged 
along  the  line  of  a  coral  reef ;  and  the 
King  of  the  Maldives,  anxious,  it  would 
seem,  to  commemorate  the  number  of  his 


territories  of  this  kind,  assumes  the  high- 
sounding  title  of  Ibrahim,  Sultan,  King 
of  the  ^irteen  Atolls  and  the  Twelve 
Thousand  Isles ! 

From  these  largest  of  coral  islands, 
with  lagoons  like  the  open  sea,  there  is 
every  variety  and  graaation,  down  to 
small  blands,  in  which  the  lagoon  has 
been  gradually  filled  up,  and  no  trace  of 
its  former  existence  len  but  a  slight  de¬ 
pression  of  the  whole  interior  of  the  island, 
marking  its  original  outline.  In  lagoons 
of  moderate  size,  the  waters  form  a  quiet 
lake,  which  rests  within  its  circle  of  palms, 
har^y  ruffled  by  the  storms  that  madden 
the  surrounding  ocean.  In  these  sheltered 
I  situations,  the  more  delicate  kinds  of  coral 
zoophytes  grow  in  the  greatest  perfection, 
and  the  jicnest  views  are  presented  to  the 
explorer  of  coral  scenery.  The  surfijce  of 
the  lagoon  or  channel  is  usually  studded 
with  small  ree&  and  patches  of  growing 
coral,  beautiful  clusters  of  which  may  also 
be  seen  through  the  still  water,  dispersed 
about  upon  the  sloping  sides  of  the  reef^ 
and  over  the  white  sand  of  the  shallow 
bottom.  The  lover  of  the  marvellous  will 
here  find  abundant  gratification  ;  for 

“  Life,  in  rare  and  beautiful  forms. 

Is  sporting  amid  these  bowers  of  stone," 

and  on  every  side  there  is  that  which  calls 
forth  surprise  and  admiration.  The  forms 
assumed  by  the  various  species  of  coral 
are  extremely  numerous,  those  resembling 
vegetation  being  especially  abundant — 
shrubbery,  tufts  of  rushes,  the  oddly- 
shaped  cactuses,  beds  of  pinks,  feathery 
mosses,  the  lichen  clinging  to  the  rocl^ 
and  the  fungris,  in  all  its  varieties,  have 
each  their  representatives ;  while  here  and 
there  stately  masses  of  madrepore  rise  to 
a  height  of  six  or  eight  feet  above  the 
other  forms,  gracefully  branched,  and  the 
whole  surface  blooming  with  coral  polypes, 
in  place  of  leaves  and  flowers.  Besides 
these,  there  are  gracefully-modelled  vases, 
some  of  which  are  three  or  four  feet  in  dia¬ 
meter,  made  up  of  a  network  of  branches, 
and  branchlets,  and  sprigs  of  flowers ;  while 
here  and  there,  huge  coral  hemispheres, 
ten  or  even  twenty  feet  in  diameter, 
rise  up  like  domes  among  the  vases  and 
shrubbery,  their  entire  surfiice  gorgeously 
decked  with  polype  stars  of  purple  and 
emerald  green.  Let  the  reader  fancy 
himself  looking  down  upon  a  scene  like 
this,  with  its  star-fish,  echini,  carious 
shells,  brightly-mailed  fishes  gliding  to 
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and  fro,  and  its  myriad  other  beings,  which 
science  alone  has  named,  and  he  will  have 
some  frint  conception  of  the  beauty  of 
these  coral  groves  in  the  quiet  waters  of 
sheltered  channels  and  lagoons. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  most 
mysterious  circumstances  in  connection 
with  coral  reefe,  that  while  coral-formed 
rock  was  known  to  descend  to  the  greatest 
depths  in  the  ocean,  living  polypes  and 
growing  coral  were  never  lound  lower 
than  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  be¬ 
neath  the  surface.  It  seemed  altogether 
incomprehensible  how  it  was  that  the 
coral  formations  should  thus  be  found  at 
such  great  depths,  while  the  living  poly¬ 
pes  were  themselves  so  restricted  in  their 
range.  The  seeming  paradox,  as  we  shall 
presently  find,  now  no  longer  perplexes 
the  investigator  of  coral  structures,  and 
we  call  attention  to  the  fact  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  only  to  guard  the  reader  against 
the  common  error  of  supposing  that  the 
entire  wall  of  coral,  as  it  fronts  the  open 
sea,  is,  over  every  part  of  its  surface,  and 
from  the  foundation  ^wards,  alive  with 
growing  xooph}i:es.  This  idea,  so  widely 
prevalent,  is  entirely  erroneous.  Below 
the  region  of  living  polypes,  the  reef^  to 
however  great  a  depth  it  descends,  con¬ 
sists,  of  course,  wholly  of  dead  coral  rock, 
but  above  thu  limit  it  is  by  no  means 
uniformly  covered  with  living  xoophytes. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  chiefly  confined 
to  the  shallow  waters  of  the  reef^  and  to 
its  sloping  margin,  up  which  they  extend 
to  within  a  foot  or  less  of  the  low  tide 
level,  sometimes  growing  profusely  over 
large  areas,  and  sometimes  occurring  only 
in  patches  scattered  over  wide  fields  of 
coral  sand  and  dead  fragments,  like  tufts 
of  vegetation  in  a  sandy  plain.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  heavy  beating  of  the  surf^ 
the  upper  part  of  the  slope  is  perhaps 
more  generally  clustered  with  living  corals 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  ree^  many 
of  the  more  hardy  zoophytes  growing  here 
in  the  greatest  luxuriance.  For  about 
ten  or  twenty  yards  down  from  the  top 
of  the  slope,  the  reef  is  usually  pierced 
with  holes  and  rugged  winding  recesses, 
affording  a  safe  retreat  for  the  crabs,  sea- 
urchins,  star-fish,  sea-anemones,  and  vari¬ 
ous  molluscs,  which  in  calm  water  swarm 
over  the  face  of  the  declivity,  and  greatly 
contribute  to  the  animation  and  beauty 
of  the  scene.  Over  this  portion  of  the 
ree^  too,  is  often  seen  the  enormous  bi- 
v^ve,  Tridacma  gigaa^  the  largest  of  all 


known  shells,  and  which  is  often  employed 
as  an  ornament  for  grotto-work  and  gai^ 
den  fountains.  It  is  generally  found  more 
than  half  buried  in  the  reef-rock,  with 
barely  room  to  open  its  ponderous  shell, 
and  expose  to  the  waters  its  gorgeously- 
colored  mantle.  It  will  be  quite  obvious, 
that  the  sea  front  of  the  coral  reef  is  at 
all  times  a  scene  of  the  greatest  interest. 
In  calm  weather,  there  are  its  coral  groves, 
with  the  thousand  beautiful  forms  of  liv¬ 
ing  things  which  sport  and  play  amidst 
them  in  the  quiet  waters,  and  in  the  sea¬ 
sons  of  storm  and  tempest,  there  is  the 
magnificent  line  of  breakers  bursting  along 
the  shore  in  all  the  grandeur  of  otter  deso* 
lation. 

The  top  of  the  reef  consists  almost  in¬ 
variably  of  a  broad  and  level  platform  of 
coral  rock,  having,  however,  a  very  un¬ 
even  surfrce,  and  being  in  many  places 
coated  with  thick  layers  of  incrusting 
corallines,  which  give  it  a  variety  of 
shades  of  pink  and  purple.  In  most  cases, 
this  platform  rises  just  high  enough  to  be 
left  partially  bare  at  low  tide.  In  one 
very  extraordinary  instance,  however, 
that  of  the  Chagos  Bank,  about  ten  de¬ 
grees  south  of  the  Maidive  Islands,  there 
IS  an  annular  ree^  ninety  miles  long  and 
seventy  miles  wide,  the  top  of  which  is 
mostly  submerged  from  five  to  ten  fathoms 
beneath  the  surface ;  and  what  is  still 
more  singular,  the  whole  of  this  submerged 
atoll,  for  such  it  may  be  termed,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  entirely  destitute  of  living 
corals.  This  latter  circumstance,  however, 
is  true  to  a  great  extent  of  the  pLitform 
in  ordinary  reefs,  the  surface  being  bare 
of  growing  zoophytes,  excepting  in  tho 
sh^ow  pools  and  nigged  channels  to¬ 
wards  its  outer  edge,  where  they  abound. 
At  the  inner  extremity  of  this  shore  plat¬ 
form,  as  it  is  termed,  rises  the  steep  beach 
of  coral  pebbles  and  sand,  which  always 
fronts  the  true  coral  islands,  wherever 
these  have  been  formed.  The  appearance 
of  this  beach,  as  seen  in  calm  weather 
from  the  deck  of  a  vessel  approaching  tho 
island,  is  very  singular.  Owing  to  its 
whiteness,  and  the  contrast  it  affords  to 
the  massy  foliage  above,  its  slope  is  not 
perceived  at  a  little  distance,  and  the 
whole  length  of  beach  looks  like  a  vertical 
artificial  wall  or  embankment,  running 
parallel  with  the  shore.  Mr.  Dana  men¬ 
tions,  that  on  Clermont  Tonnere,  the  first 
of  these  coral  islands  visited  by  the 
American  expedition,  the  natives,  stand- 
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ing  spear  in  hand  along  the  top  of  the 
beach,  were  believed  by  many  people  on 
board  to  be  keeping  patrol  on  the  ram¬ 
parts  of  a  kind  of  fortification. 

It  may  be  well,  before  proceeding  far¬ 
ther,  to  state,  that  wherever  the  reef-rock  is 
broken  into,  it  shows  unmistakable  proofs 
of  having  been  formed  of  coral  fragments 
and  sand,  finely  cemented  together.  In 
some  cases  the  imbedded  masses  of  coral 
are  of  large  size,  hot  in  only  rare  instances 
are  they  found  in  the  original  position  of 
growth  ;  while  it  commonly  happens  that 
the  fragments  arc  both  small,  and  much 
broken  and  worn  by  the  action  of  the 
waves,  before  becoming  compacted  toge¬ 
ther.  By  far  the  most  common  form, 
however,  in  which  the  reef-rock  occurs,  is 
that  of  a  solid,  compact,  white  limestone, 
of  as  fine  a  texture  as  any  of  the  second¬ 
ary  limestones,  and  ringing  with  a  clear 
metallic  sound  under  the  blow  of  a  ham¬ 
mer.  The  manner  in  which  the  originally 
loose  and  incoherent  debris  of  the  corsil 
reef  becomes  consolidated  thus  into  a  hard 
and  compact  mass,  is  perfectly  intelligible, 
and  the  most  convincing  proof  of  its  re¬ 
cent  origin  is  afforded  by  the  fact,  that  it 
contains  imbedded  within  it  the  remains 
of  various  beings  still  inhabiting  the  reef, 
and  occasionally  also  significant  memen¬ 
toes  of  man  himself. 

The  emerged  land  which  forms  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  coral  island  as  it  surmounts 
the  broad  platform  of  the  ree^  and  is 
fronted  by  tne  beach  already  described,  is 
composed  of  blocks  of  similar  material  to 
that  forming  the  mass  of  the  reef  itself. 
In  its  earliest  stage,  when  barely  raised 
above  the  tides,  it  appears  like  a  vast  field 
of  ruins,  angular  masses  of  coral  rock, 
varying  in  dimensions  from  one  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  cubic  feet,  lying  piled  together  in 
the  utmost  confusion.  Amongst  these 
heaped-up  masses,  many  may  be  distin¬ 
guished  as  portions  of  individual  corals ; 
all  the  larger  blocks,  however,  have  the 
usual  conglomerate  character  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  reef-rock,  and  are  evidently  portions 
of  It  broken  off,  and  trans|)orted  to  their 
present  resting-place  by  the  action  of  the 
waves.  Exposure  to  the  air,  and  in  some 
cases  incrustin^  lichens,  speedily  discolor 
the  pile,  and  give  it  much  the  appearance 
of  a  heap  of  volcanic  scorise.  In  the  next 
stage,  the  winds  and  waves  together  have 
partially  filled  in  the  interstices  with  coral 
sand,  and  a  scanty  soil  affords  nutriment 
to  a  few  shrubs  and  trailing  plants,  which 


spread  their  green  leaves  over  the  rugged 
blocks,  and  relieve  the  scene  of  much  of 
its  sterility  and  desolation.  In  its  last,  or 
perfect  stage,  the  coral  island  stands  eight 
or  ten  feet  a^ve  the  level  of  the  highest 
tides,  and  lifts  aloft  its  crown  of  luxuriant 
verdure,  with  the  bread-fruit  tree,  the 
cocoa-nut,  and  various  palms,  waving  high 
above  the  other  foliage.  The  surface  con¬ 
sists  of  a  thin  layer  of  coral  soil,  Avhich, 
at  the  depth  of  only  a  few  inches,  changes 
to  an  almost  pure  coral  sand  or  gravel ; 
while,  a  foot  or  two  deeper  still,  the  mass 
regains  its  character  ol  a  more  or  less 
compact  coral  rock,  and  this,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  feet,  that  the  land  may  be 
buried  m  the  richest  foliage.  It  is  by  no 
means  unusual,  in  islands  that  are  pretty 
much  broken  up  along  the  line  of  the  ree^ 
to  meet  with  illustrations  of  each  of  these 
three  stages  within  a  very  limited  space ; 
the  whole  process  of  the  formation  of  a 
coral  island  being,  so  to  speak,  thus  ex¬ 
hibited  to  the  eye  at  a  glance. 

A  very  few  words  will  suffice  to  point 
out  the  aistinguishing  features  of  “  inner 
reefs  ”  and  “  fnnging  reefs,”  and  then  we 
shall  have  to  notice  another  class  of  coral 
formations,  to  which  at  present  no  refer¬ 
ence  has  been  made.  Inner  reefs,  then, 
are  so  termed  from  their  occurring  in  in¬ 
closed  waters,  whether  in  the  channel  in¬ 
side  a  barrier  reef^  or  within  the  area  of 
a  lagoon.  Formed  in  quiet  waters,  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  more  profusely 
studded  with  living  zoophytes  than  is  the 
case  with  reefe  exposed  to  all  the  violence 
of  the  open  sea ;  and,  as  a  general  rule, 
they  have  a  more  gradual  slope  towards 
deep  water.  As  in  the  outer  reefs,  how¬ 
ever,  the  ^eat  mass  of  the  coral  bank 
consists  of  a  conglomerate  coral  rock, 
which  frequently  exhibits  the  same  fine¬ 
ness  of  texture  and  similarity  to  ordinary 
limestone.  The  chief  difference  in  this 
respect  is,  perhaps,  that  the  inner  reefs 
are  composed  less  of  broken  fragments  of 
coral  than  of  more  or  less  complete  zoo¬ 
phytes  compacted  into  the  mass  in  the 
original  position  of  growth.  Fringing 
reera  are  banks  of  coral  formed  in  the 
shallow  waters  adjacent  to  land,  and  are 
thus  termed,  from  their  forming  a  sort  of 
fringe,  or  border,  to  the  shore  to  which 
they  are  attached.  They  sometimes  occur 
around  coasts  unprotected  by  a  barrier 
rec^  and  sometimes  on  coasts  completely 
encircled  by  reefs  of  this  description.  If 
it  were  possible  to  lift  up  one  of  these 
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doubly  reef-bound  islands  from  the  waves, 
we  should  find  that  the  two  banks  of  coral 
stood  upon  the  submarine  slopes  like  mas¬ 
sive  structures  of  artificial  masonry — the 
fringing  reef  forming  a  broad,  flat  plat¬ 
form,  or  shelf,  ranging  around  the  land 
near  the  water  line  of  the  coast;  the  outer 
reef  rising  from  the  more  deeply  sub¬ 
merged  portion,  encircling  it  at  a  distance 
like  a  vast  off-standing  rampart. 

The  difficulty  at  one  time  felt  in  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  existence  of  coral  rock 
at  such  a  vastly  greater  depth  below  the 
region  of  living  polypes  as  that  at  which 
it  is  known  to  occur,  was  experienced  in 
an  opposite  form  in  the  case  of  the  coral 
formations,  now  to  be  noticed — namely, 
islands  formed  of  ordinary  coral  rock,  but 
elevated  fiir  above  the  reach  of  the  high¬ 
est  conceivable  tides.  These  elevated 
coral  islands  are  by  no  means  rare.  In 
the  Pacific  they  frequently  occur,  and  with 
every  variety  of  elevation ;  from  those 
which  rise  only  a  few  feet  above  the  ordi¬ 
nary  reef  islands,  to  others  which  have  a 
height  of  three  hundred  feet  and  upwards 
above  the  sea  level.  Matia,  or  Aurora 
Island,  one  of  the  western  Paumotus 
^roup,  is  an  island  of  this  description.  It 
IS  about  four  miles  long,  and  two  and  a 
half  miles  wide,  and  consists  of  a  mass  of 
compact  coral  limestone,  rising  in  cliffs 
more  or  less  vertical,  to  a  height  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  As  in  the  ordina¬ 
ry  reef-rock,  the  limestone  is  for  the  most 
part  as  compact  and  uniform  in  texture  as 
secondary  marble ;  but  here  and  there  a 


mass  of  imbedded  coral,  or  the  remains 
of  shells  belonging  to  species  still  existing 
in  the  neighboring  sea,  clearly  attest  the 
nature  and  recent  date  of  its  orgin.  An¬ 
other  ^int  of  resemblance  between  the 
rock  of  this  island  and  the  older  lime¬ 
stones,  is  the  existence  in  it  of  extensive 
cav-ems.  In  some  of  these,  large  stalac¬ 
tites  may  be  seen  depending  from  the 
roof,  six  feet  in  diameter.  Many  of  our 
readers  will  remember  that  the  good  John 
Williams,  in  his  “  Missionary  Enterprises,” 
mentions  the  occurrence  of  similar  caverns 
in  the  elevated-  coral  rock  of  Atiu,  one  of 
the  Hervey  group  of  islands ;  and  that  in 
one  of  these  caverns  he  w'andered  for  two 
hours,  without  finding  a  termination  to 
its  windings.  The  island  of  Tongatabou 
is  another  of  these  elevated  islands.  In 
many  parts,  indeed,  it  is  low  and  level, 
but  in  others  it  rises  to  a  height  of  ono 
hundred  feet,  and  consists  of  coral  rock, 
vrhich  distinctly  shows  the  cavities  and 
irregularities  worn  in  it  by  the  action  of 
the  tide.  A  still  more  remarkable  case  is 
that  of  Mangaia,  one  of  the  Cook  and  Aus¬ 
tral  Islands.  This  island  is  partly  volcanic, 
nearly  three  hundred  feet  high,  and  pre¬ 
sents  all  the  appearance  of  an  upraised 
atoll  reef.  Its  summit  is,  for  the  most 
part,  level,  but  in  the  centre  there  is  a 
wide  hollow,  over  the  surface  of  which 
are  scattered  patches  of  coral  rock,  some 
of  them  raised  to  a  height  of  forty  feet, 
which  remind  the  observer  at  once  of  the 
separate  knolls  and  small  ree&  in  the 
lagoon  of  an  atoll. 
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‘  Of  what  the  literary  world  is  “  about,” 

the  key-note  will  be  struck  in  mentioning 
the  name  of  Macaulay.  All  are  talking  of 
!  or  writing  on  the  recent  installment  of  fif¬ 

teen  hundred  pages  towards  the  payment 
I  of  the  large  self-incurred  debt  by  Mr.  Ma¬ 

caulay.  There  are  very  few  who  wish  he 
[  had  made  that  installment  less  by  a  single 

i  line,  so  graphic  are  his  general  pictures,  so 


accurate  his  individual  portraiture,  so 
wide  the  scope  of  his  argument,  so  com¬ 
prehensive  his  grasp  of  subject ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  fewer  still,  if  any, 
who  can  hope  to  be  alive  when  Mr.  Ma¬ 
caulay’s  task  is  ended.  We  must  not, 
however,  repine,  but  “  take  the  good  the 
gods  provide  us,”  content  to  foresee  the 
enjoyment  of  our  remote  posterity,  for  Mr. 
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Macaulay  is  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to 
die  without  fulfilling  his  promise. 

Such  implied  longevity  reminds  us  of 
one  whom  many  will  miss,  less  perhaps  for 
cessation  of  intercourse  than  for  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  the  last  link  is  broken  of 
the  chain  which  united  the  literature  of 
the  present  century  with  that  of  the  past. 
Samuel  Rogers,  the  Nestor  of  poets,  and 
something  besides,  has  at  last  been  gath¬ 
ered  to  his  fathers.  “  Nec  domus” — what 
a  pretty  house  was  his ;  “  nec  placens” — 
no,  he  had  no  wife,  his  was  a  morganatic 
marriage  with  the  Muse ;  “  neque  harum 
arborum” — there  were  some  sweet-scented 
lilacs  and  golden  laburnums  in  the  garden ; 
none  of  these  things  will  be  the  bourne  of 
privileged  pilgrims  now  that  their  master, 
whom  none  could  invoke  as  “  Te  brevem 
dominum,”  is  no  more.  What  heir  will 
tinge  the  pavement  with  the  rich  Caecuban 
wines  from  the  cellar  of  Samuel  Rogers, 
who  had  no  wine  so  old  as  himself?  What 
guest  will  now  linger  at  the  pleasant  break¬ 
fast-table,  to  listen  to  “the  old  man  elo¬ 
quent?”  What  connoisseur  will  suspend 
the  play  of  his  knife  and  fork  to  gaze  upon 
the  well-lit  pictures  that  surrounded  the 
dining-room  ?  Will  Christie  seize  and  sell 
what  has  long  been  so  freely  exhibited  ? 
W e  might  put  a  thousand  such  questions,  all 
of  them  regrets  for  one,  who,  like  the  Cer¬ 
berus  of  Mrs.  IMalaprop,  was  “  three  gen¬ 
tlemen  at  once,”  dear  to  Apollo,  Cytherea, 
and  Plutus,  “the  Bard,  the  Beau,  the 
Banker.” 

But  the  year  which  closed  yesterday 
bids  us  mourn  over  many  of  greater  mark 
than  Samuel  Rogers.  Within  the  last 
twelve  months  what  a  g^  has  been  made 
in  the  memorable  roll  1  The  sagacious  and 
indefatigable  Truro ;  the  earnest  and  phi¬ 
losophic  Molesworth ;  the  enterprising 
Parry ;  the  warm-hearted  and  upright 
Inglis ;  the  scientific  De  la  Beche ;  the 
learned  Gaisford ;  the  reforming  Hume ; 
the  harmonious  Bishop ;  the  financial  Ker¬ 
ries;  the  diplomatic  Adair;  the  poetical 
Stratford,  also  a  diplomatist,  with  Ellis 
and  Ponsonby,  his  fellow-laborers  in  the 
last-named  category ;  the  gifted  Lockhart ; 
Miss  Ferrier,  and  Adam  Ferguson,  con¬ 
nected,  too,  with  Walter  Scott?  Lord 
Robertson,  the  convivial  judge;  Lord 
Rutherford,  his  acute  compeer ;  Miss 
Mitford,  and  strong-hearted  Currer  Bell ; 
Colburn,  the  god-father  to  half  the  novels 
of  the  last  half-century  ;  Sibthrop,  the  ec¬ 
centric  ;  the  travelled  Buckingham ;  Park, 


the  sculptor ;  Gurney,  the  short-hand 
writer ;  O.  Smith,  the  preternatural ;  the 
centenarian  Routh ;  Black,  of  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Chronicle  ;  the  life-preserving  Captain 
Manby ;  Archdeacon  Hare ;  Jessie  Lewers, 
the  friend  of  Bums ;  the  injured  Baron  de 
Bode;  and  a  long  file  besides  of  titled 
names,  and  names  distinguished  in  all  the 
pursuits  of  life.  The  W ar,  of  course,  came 
m  for  the  lion’s  share,  in  sweeping  among 
those  already  illustrious;  or,  had  Fate 
permitted,  those  who  would  have  been  so : 
the  gentle-hearted,  courteous  Raglan,  the 
mirror  of  modern  chivalry ;  the  intrepid 
Torrens ;  the  amiable  Estcourt ;  the  untir¬ 
ing  Markham ;  the  brave  Adams ;  the 
gallant  Campbell ;  the  honest  Boxer,  and 
the  unfortunate  Christie,  are  amongst  the 
most  prominent  of  the  heroes  whom  the 
bullet  or  the  Crimean  fever  have  forcibly 
taken  from  ns.  Death,  too,  has  been  busy 
with  great  people,  in  the  ranks  of  our  al¬ 
lies,  in  the  field,  on  the  wave,  in  the  cabinet, 
in  the  private  home:  Harispe;  Bruat; 
Mackau  ;  Della  Marmora,  who  fought  so 
well ;  the  painter  Isabey ;  the  statesman 
Mol4 ;  the  poet  Mieziewitz  ;  the  widow  of 
Lavalette  ;  the  wife  of  Emile  de  Girardin ; 
the  brother  of  Victor  Hugo  ;  Count  Bruhl, 
the  antagonist  of  Philidor,  the  King  of 
Chess ;  K^hosrew  Pasha,  that  true  tyiMJ  of 
the  old  Osmanli ;  the  chivalrous  Duke  of 
Genoa;  and  Adelaide  of  Sardinia,  the 
early-lost  wife  of  our  noble  Piedmontese 
ally. 

But  we  are  not  writing  a  necrology. 
Sufficient  for  us  be  the  day,  with  some  as¬ 
pirations  for  the  future. 

“  Great  men  were  living  before  Agamemnon 

And  since,  exceeding  valorous  and  sage.” 

We  have  many  great  people  still  distin¬ 
guishing  themselves,  almost  as  much  as  the' 
valorous  Argive,  though  not,  perhaps,  al¬ 
together  in  the  same  line.  To  do  unto 
others  as  you  would  not  be  done  to  appears 
to  be  a  rule  of  conduct  rather  too  generally 
followed.  If  not,  why  should  the  effigies 
of  the  three  peccant  Bankers  be  enshrined 
at  Madame  Tussaud’s?  Why  should  a 
Judge’s  “fancy”  play,  like  lightning,  round 
a  bevy  of  innocent  people  ?  Why  should 
the  Guards  monopolize  the  game  of  “heads 
I  W'in,  tails  you  lose  ?”  Why  should  Alice 
Gray  be  a  heroine?  Why  should  poison¬ 
ing  be  the  rule  of  domestic  intercourse 
and  not  the  exception?  Why  should 
we,  all  of  us,  be  doing  the  identical 
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things  against  which  we  are  as  earnestly  Austrian  interference  majr  prevent  them 
warned  as  Eve  was  before  she  ate  the  from  fulfilling  their  mission  beneath  the 
apple  ?  walls  ofCronstadt,  creating  another  “  heap 

Some  good  things,  however,  we  are  of  blood-stauncd  ruins,”  and  thoroughly 
about.  We  are  striving,  all  of  us,  to  do  humiliating — the  right  word  to  use,  pace 
honor  to  the  foremost  woman  of  her  time —  Lord  John  Russell — humiliating  to  the 
to  Florence  Nightingale — whose  acts  have  Czar  of  Muscovy.  In  the  East  th^e  gallant 
shed  an  imperishable  lustre  on  her  name.  Codrington — the  worthy  son  of  a  worthy 
We  are  gradually  putting  our  great  me-  sire — is  steadily  effecting  the  most  benefi- 
tropolitan  house  in  order,  although,  to  cial  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  large 
effect  that  object  in  the  best  way,  we  have  army  intrusted  to  his  care  :  the  moral  no 
not  elected  John  Arthur  Roebuck  our  less  than  the  physical  wants  of  his  men 
chairman — so  hard  it  is  to  induce  people,  claiming  his  constant  care.  With  disci- 
the  best  intentioned,  to  go  the  proper  way  pline  firmly  established,  with  mental  ac- 
to  work  and  to  put  the  right  man  in  the  tivity  heightened  and  bodily  strength 
right  place.  At  last  we  are  building  gun-  restored,  the  prospects  of  the  next  cam- 
boats  of  light  draught,  and  plenty  of  them,  paign  offer  every  thing  that  is  hopeful,  nor 
and  all  that  remmns  is  to  hope  that  no  have  we  any  fear  of  the  result. 


From  Tolf^  Moeoztnoi 

OLD-FASIIIONED  BOOKS, 

It  is  one  literary  weakness  of  mine  to  read  people.  A  literary  confrere  of  unques- 
be  fond  of  reading  that  nobody  else  cares  tionable  talent  and  great  information 
about,  and  another,  never  to  get  tired  of  asked  me,  the  other  day,  who  Clarissa 
what  pleases  all.  My  habit  of  re-reading  Harlowe  was — he  had  heard  her  name 
books  that  I  like  is  inveterate,  and  I  am  somewhere,  but  could  not  remember !  I 
persuaded  that  a  list  of  my  favorites  do  not  know  three  people  who  are  what 
would  make  you  laugh,  and  that  an  hon-  I  should  call  well  up  in  Bacon  and  Shaks- 
est  memorandum  of  the  number  of  times  peare.  And  if  I  may  name  another  old- 
I  take  them  up  in  the  course  of  a  week  ^hioned  book,  I  do  not  know  among 
w'ould  be  pronounced  fictitious.  Shaks-  professedly  Christian  people  a  dozen  who 
peare.  Bishop  Butler,  Fouque’s  “  Undine,”  read  the  Bible — always  excepting  the 
JPaley’s  “  Hor®  Paulin®,”  the  “  Vicar  of  despised  “  Plymouth  brethren,”  \»mo  do 
Wakefield,”  Emerson,  Bacon’s  Elssays,  read  it,  with  an  assiduity  and  pertinacity 
and  “  Punch,”  make  up  an  incongruous  that  yield  their  reward  in  an  immense 
catalogue  pretty  accurately  representing  command  of  its  contents.  Once  admit- 
my  staple  oiet  for  years  past.  But  even  ting  tJtc  ^int  of  view^  the  Bibical  criti- 
in  current  literature,  I  never  dream  of  re-  cism  of  Plymouth  brethrenism  is  an  in¬ 
viewing  a  book  till  I  have  read  it  twice,  structive  proof  of  what  homogeneous 
thrice,  or  oftener.  Then  there  are  the  results  proper  attention  can  get  out  of 
trimmings  of  the  solid  dishes — which  I  find  the  most  varied  literary  material  offered 
in  miscellaneous  reading  of  newspapers,  by  any  book  in  the  whole  world, 
magazines,  and  out-of-the-way  authors  But  this  is  a  digression.  I  was  going 
that  nobody  else  thinks  much  of.  I  am  to  say,  inter  alia,  that  we  arc  rather  too 
constantly  amused  at  the  ignorance  of  apt  now-a-days,  to  despise  the  humbler 
books  a  few  decades  old  betrayed  by  well-  portions  of  the  literature  that  stretches 
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between  the  Elizabethan  age  and  our  own. 
For  the  last  twenty  years  Elizabethan 
literature  has  been  gathering  influence 
over  imaginative  writers,  and  the  very 
best,  most  natural,  most  pure  of  our  poets 
could  not  be  acquitted  of  mimetic  ado|>- 
tion  of  the  Elizabethan  tricks  of  compo¬ 
sition,  if  he  were  submitted  to  such  an 
examination  as  I  may  some  day  amuse 
myself  by  instituting.  Yet  brave  men 
have  lived  since  Agamemnon,  and  before 
Tennyson  and  Browning.  There  is  an 
Elizabethan  cant  abroa(Y,  and  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  in  particular,  is  supercili¬ 
ously  preached  down.  It  strikes  me  there 
is  a  little  irreverence  in  this  way  of  treating 
any  large  section  of  the  grand  proces.sion 
of  humanity!  Will  nobody  of  catholic 
faith  and  catholic  vision  try  and  show  the 
canters  elements  of  real  grandeur  in  that 
eighteenth  century  ? 

On  my  lumber  shelves  is  an  elderly 
work  facetiously  entitled  the  “Pleasing 
Instructor,”  for  which  read  “Dreary  Dis- 

f Lister,”  if  you  prefer  truth  to  fiction. 

or  this  very  pleasing  instructor  essays 
the  utile  cum  dulci  in  this  buoyant,  engag¬ 
ing  fashion ; 

“  PATERirrs’s  ADVICE  TO  HIS  SOW. 

"  Patemus  lived  about  two  hundred  years  ago — ” 

Why  this  circumstance  is  introduced  is  a 
puzrie.  I  can  discover  no  artistic  reason 
whatever. 

"  He  had  but  one  son,  whom  he  educated  himself 
iu  bis  owD  house.  As  they  were  sitting  together 
in  the  garden,  when  the  child  was  ten  years  old, 
Paternus  thus  began  to  him.” 

Patemus  then  proceeds  to  address  his 
infant  offspring  in  a  manner  which  I  am 
sure  nothing  but  physical  restraint  could 
have  induced  him  to  sit  out.  Indeed,  it 
is  slyly  hinted  that  Patemus,  good  man ! 
had  hold  of  his  son's  hand  while  the 
homily  was  in  progress.  A  very  rational 
precaution. 

F umished  with  this  clue  to  the  style  in 
which  Patemus  had  brought  up  his  only 
son  “  in  his  own  house,”  I  am  not  in  the 
least  surprised  to  learn  that  the  miserable  j 
infant  had  been  very  ill,  and  that  he  was  j 
habitually  a  martyr  to  headache  (in  which 
I  can  sympathize  with  him).  “  How  poor,” 
says  his  fond  and  idiotic  parent — 

“  How  poor  my  power  is,  and  how  little  I  am 
able  to  do  fur  you,  you  have  often  seen.  Your 


late  sickness  has  shown  yon  how  little  I  could 
do  for  yon  iu  that  state,  and  the  frequent  pains 
in  your  head  are  plain  proof » that  1  have  no  fovaer 
to  remote  them." 

How  “  frequent  pains  ”  arc  a  proof  of 
somebody’s  incapacity  to  remove  them  is 
not  clear,  without  the  supplying  of  a  logi¬ 
cal  hiatus,  which  I  leave  to  the  reader’s 
ingenuity,  as  Patemus  did  to  his  son’s. 
Miserable  boy  !  His  sire  twaddles  through 
seven  pages  duodecimo,  with  a  funereal 
didacticism  which  makes  me  say  I  would 
rather  train  a  child  of  mine  on  lore  like 
this  taken  from  a  much  older,  but  infi¬ 
nitely  more  edifying  book,  which  conveys 
useful  knowledge  in  this  wise : 

“  Q.  Seeing  God  in  his  wisdom  h«s  made  every 
creature  excellently  good  in  its  kind,  and  subject¬ 
ed  ’em  various  ways  to  the  use,  proBt,  and  service 
of  man,  tell  me  what  opinion  the  ancient  philo¬ 
sophers  (particularly  Aristotle,  Pliny,  Ac.)  hail 
of  the  knowledge,  understanding,  and  excellent 
qualities  God  bath  endowed  those  with  which  we 
term  irrational  creatures,  and  that  in  their  order, 
as  I  shall  demand  the  particulars  of  you ;  and 
first,  what  of  beasts  in  general  f 

“  A.  As  for  beasts  in  general,  first,  I  may  say, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  by  nature.  Some 
are  bold  and  hardy,  others  fearful ;  some  wild  and 
savage,  others  tame  and  gentle ;  some  walking  in 
herds,  others  wandering  alone  ;  some  armed,  and 
others  trusting  to  swiftness  fur  their  safety." 

Tills  is  speaking  of  “  beasts  in  general” 
with  a  vengeance,  and  is  certainly  very 
safe  information.  Descending  to  particu¬ 
lars,  we  have  a  felicitous  anecdote  of  the 
leopard,  from  which  I  only  omit  a  passage 
that  is  too  gross  for  quotation,  though  the 
oddest  part  of  the  business : 

“Q.  By  what  stratagem  does  the  leopard  take 
the  prey  be  most  delights  iu  ? 

“A.  He  haunts  the  woods  where  there  are  store 
of  monkeys,  who  mortally  hate  him  because  he 
usually  preys  upon  them,  and  finding  that  he  can¬ 
not  take  ’em  upon  the  trees,  where  they  scout 
and  are  too  nimble  for  him,  he  lies  down  in  some 
open  place  where  they  may  see  him,  stretching 
at  length,  lolling  out  his  tongue,  and  groaning  os 
if  be  was  dying.  This  makes  the  monkeys  re¬ 
joice  and  chatter  in  triumph  over  their  enemy ; 
and  at  last,  he  seeming  to  be  quite  dead,  holding 
his  breath,  they  send  down  a  scout  to  approach 
him,  who,  by  a  sign,  assuring  the  rest  he  is  dead, 
they  immediately  descend,  and  leap  about  him, 
chattering  and  rejoicing.  .^  .  .  .  But  on  a 
sudden  all  their  mirth  is  dashed,  for,  seeing  bis 
opportunity,  be  leaps  up,  and  catches  most  com¬ 
monly  three  of  the  fattest  of  them,  two  in  his  paws 
and  one  in  his  month,  whilst  those  that  escape  his 
fury  run  crying  and  screaming  away  in  the  must 
I  lamentable  manner." 
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I  shall  now  and  then  take  my  readers 
for  a  ramble  among  out-of-the-way  books 
of  a  droll  character,  but  at  this  moment  I 
am  going  to  say  that  we  are  getting  a  lit¬ 
tle  conceited  about  the  pathos  of  modem 
writing,  and  rather  supercilious  to  our  an¬ 
cestors  in  that  regard.  You  have  just 
heard  of  Mr.  Tickell,  no  doubt ;  but  you 
will  turn  up  your  nose  at  my  proposing  to 
quote  his  “  Colin  and  Lucy”  as  a  truly  pa¬ 
thetic  ballad.  “Who  the  dickens  was 
Mr.  Tickell  ?  and  wasn’t  ‘  Colin  ’  exploded 
long  ago,  with  Strephon  and  tie-wigs  ?” 
Yet  with  your  kind  permission  I  will  recite 
some  verses  of  “  Colin  and  Lucy,”  and 
you  will  at  least  leam  from  them  where  a 
well-known  quotation  about  a  “  hand”  and 
a  “  voice”  comes  from : 


“COLIN  AND  LOOT. 

“  BT  MB.  nCKBLU 

“  Of  Leinster,  famed  for  maidens  fiur, 
Bright  Lacy  was  the  grace ; 

Nor  e'er  did  Liffy's  limpid  stream 
Reflect  a  fairer  lace. 

**  Till  lacklesB  love  and  pining  care 
Impaired  her  rosy  hue, 

Her  dainty  lip,  her  damask  cheek. 
And  eyes  of  glossy  blue. 

Ah !  have  you  seen  a  lily  pale 
When  bating  rains  descend? 

So  drooped  this  slow-consuming  maid. 
Her  life  now  near  its  end. 


Three  times  all  in  the  dead  of  night, 
A  bell  was  heard  to  ring ; 

And  at  her  window,  shrieking  thrice, 
The  raven  flapped  his  wing. 


‘'/I  hear  a  voice  you  cannot  hear. 

That  cries  1  must  not  stay; 

I  see  a  hand  you  cannot  sec, 

That  beckons  me  avoay.’ 

“  ‘All,  Colin,  give  not  her  thy  vows. 

Vows  due  to  me  alone  1 
Nor  thou,  rash  girl,  receive  bis  kiss, 

Nor  think  him  all  thy  own  1 

* '  To-morrow  in  the  church  to  wed 
Impatient  both  prepare ; 

But  know,  false  mao,  and  know,  fond  miud, 
Boor  Lucy  will  be  there. 

‘  ‘  Then  bear  my  corse,  ye  comrades  dear, 

The  bridegroom  blithe  to  meet ; 

He  in  his  w^ding-trim  so  gay, 

1  in  my  winding-sheet’ 


“  She  spoke— she  died— her  corse  was  borne. 
The  bridegroftm  blithe  to  meet ; 

He  in  his  w^ding-trim  so  gay, 

She  in  her  winding-sheet ' 

“  What  then  were  Colin’s  dreadful  thoughts  t 
How  were  those  nuptials  kept  T 
The  bridesmen  flocked  round  Lucy  dead, 
And  all  the  village  wept 

“  Compassion,  shame,  remorse,  despair. 

At  once  bis  bosom  swell : 

The  damps  of  death  bedew’d  his  brow — 
He  groaned — he  shook — he  fell. 


“  He,  to  his  Lucy’s  new-made  grave 
Conveyed  by  trembling  swains. 

In  the  same  mould,  beneath  one  s^. 

For  ever  now  remains. 

Ofl  at  this  place  the  constant  hind 
And  plighted  maid  are  seen  ; 

With  gvlonds  gray,  and  true  love-knots. 
They  deck  the  sacred  green. 

“  But  swain  forsworn,  whoe’er  thou  art, 

This  hallowed  gronnd  forbear  ; 

Remember  Colin's  dreadful  fate. 

And  fear  to  meet  him  there !” 

I  am  weak  and  sentimental  and  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  own  that  I  like  those 
verses,  and  that  th^  dwell  in  my  memory. 
Poor  stupid  “  Mr.  Tickell”  could  not  have 
written  “  Mariana  in  the  Moated  Grange,” 
but  he  did  his  best,  and  his  best  touches 
me. 

Beckford’s  “Vathek,”  Dr.  Moore’s  “  Ze- 
luco,”  and  Mackenzie’s  “  Man  of  Feeling,” 
are  books  of  faded  fame,  and  the  chances 
are  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  who  glances 
over  these  lines  has  read  the  two  latter. 
Yet  Mackenzie  (privately,  if  I  remember, 
a  harsh,  unamiable  person)  writes  with 
much  quiet  tenderness,  and  the  following 
scene  from  his  “  Man  of  Feeling,”  b  very 
affecting ; 

“UE  SEES  MISS  WALTON  AND  IS  HAPPT. 

“His  aunt  appeared,  leading  in  Miss  Walton. 
‘  My  dear,’ said  she, ‘here  is  Miss  Walton,  who 
has  been  so  kind  as  to  come  and  inquire  for  you 
herself.’  I  descried  a  transient  glow  upon  his 
face.  He  rose  from  his  seat.  ‘  If  to  know  Miss 
Walton's  goodness,’  said  he, ‘be  a  title  to  de¬ 
serve  it,  I  nave  some  claim.’  She  begged  him  to 
resume  his  seat,  and  placed  herself  on  the  sofa  be¬ 
side  him.  I  took  my  leave.  He  was  left  with 
Miss  Walton  alone.  She  inquired  an.xioa.sly 
about  his  health.  ‘  I  believe,’  said  he,  ‘  from  the 
accounts  which  my  physicians  unwillingly  give 
me,  that  they  have  no  great  hopes  of  my  recovery.’ 
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She  eUrted  as  be  spoke ;  bnt.  recollecting'  herself 
immediately,  eodearored  to  flatter  him  into  a  be¬ 
lief  that  bu  apprehensions  were  groondlew.  ‘  I 
know,’  said  be,  *  that  it  is  osoal  for  persons  at  my 
time  of  life  to  have  (hose  hopes  which  your  kind¬ 
ness  suggests ;  but  I  would  not  wisli  to  be  deceiv¬ 
ed.’  . ’Those  sentiments,’  an¬ 

swered  bliss  Walton,  'are  just;  but  your  good 
sense,  blr.  Harley,  will  own  uiat  life  has  its  proper 
value.  As  the  province  of  virtue, life  is  ennobled; 
as  such  it  u  to  be  desired.  To  virtue  has  the  Su¬ 
preme  Director  of  all  things  assigned  rewards 
enough,  even  here,  to  fix  its  attachuicnt’ 

“  The  subject  began  to  overpower  her.  Harley 
lifted  bis  eyes  from  the  ground.  ‘There  ore,’ 
said  be,  in  a  very  low  voice,  ‘  there  are  attach¬ 
ments,  M  ias  W alton’ — bis  glance  met  hers.  They 
both  betrayed  a  confusion,  and  were  both  instantly 
withdrawn.  He  paused  for  some  moments.  ’  I 
am  in  such  a  state  os  calls  for  sincerity  ;  let  that 
also  excuse  it.  It  is  perhaps  the  last  time  we 
shall  ever  meet  I  feel  something  particularly 
serious  in  the  acknowledgment  yet  my  heart 
swells  to  make  it  awed  as  it  is  by  a  sense  of  my 
presumption,  by  a  sense  of  TOur  perfections.’  He 
paused  again.  ‘  Let  it  not  ommd  you  to  know  their 


power  over  one  so  unworthy.  It  will,  I  believe, 
soon  cease  to  beat  even  with  that  feeling  which  it 
shall  lose  the  latest  To  love  Miss  Walton  could 
not  be  a  crime  :  if  to  declare  it  is  one,  the  expia¬ 
tion  will  be  made.’  Her  tears  were  now  flowing 
without  control.  '  Let  me  entreat  you,’  said  she, 

‘  to  have  better  hopes ;  let  not  life  be  so  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  you ;  if  my  wishes  can  put  any  value  upon 
it — I  will  not  pretend  to  misunderstand  you ;  I 
know  your  worth,  I  have  known  it  long,  1  have 
esteemied  it ;  what  would  you  have  me  say  ?  I  have 
loved  it  as  it  deserved.’  He  seized  her  hand  ;  a 
languid  color  reddened  in  bis  cheek ;  a  smile 
brightened  faintly  in  his  eye.  As  be  ga^  on  her 
it  grew  dim,  it  fixed,  it  closed ;  he  sighed  and  fell 
back  on  bis  seat ;  Miss  Walton  screamed  at  the 
sight ;  bis  aunt  and  the  servants  rushed  into  tlie 
room  ;  they  found  them  lying  motionless  together : 
his  physician  happened  to  call  at  that  instant. 
Every  art  was  tried  to  recover  them.  With  Miss 
Walton  they  succeeded ;  but  Harley  was  gone  for 
ever.” 

I 

Which  of  last  season’s  novels  contains 
any  thing  so  good. 


Trom  Oh»mb«ri't  Journal. 
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Ant  book  with  the  name  of  Leigh  Hunt 
uj)on  the  title-page  is  pretty  certain  to 
attract  a  large  number  of  readers.  Of  all 
Contemporary  authors,  he  has  perhaps  the 
happiest  talent  for  making  books  of  a  plea¬ 
sant,  readable  description,  which  engage 
curiosity  without  tiring  it,  and  excite  re¬ 
flection  and  emotion  in  that  moderate  de¬ 
gree  which  occupies  and  elevates  the 
mind,  without  overtasking  the  attention. 
The  effect  of  his  best  writing  resembles 
that  of  the  finer  sorts  of  light,  sparkling 
wines,  which  produce  a  gentle  exhilaration, 
with  no  sense  of  after-languor  or  discom¬ 
posure  of  the  system.  You  read  it  with 


*  The  Old  Cowt  Suburb ;  or,  Memorials  of  Ken¬ 
sington,  Regal,  Critical,  and  AnecdoticaL  By  Leiqu 
Hunt.  2  vols.  London :  llurst  and  Blackett. 


a  quiet,  composed  gratification ;  and  if  at 
any  time  you  are  moved  to  a  profounder 
feeling,  you  scarcely  notice  the  impression 
until  It  IS  fixed,  independently  of  conscious 
effort,  in  the  memory.  He  is  charming 
alike  in  criticism,  in  poetical  representa¬ 
tion,  in  ethical  disqmsition,  and  in  that 
strain  of  mingled  narrative  and  observation 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  work  be¬ 
fore  us.  Topographical  descriptions  are 
generally  dull  things ;  yet  under  his  hand¬ 
ling  they  become  lively,  and  replete  with 
human  interest.  These  memorials  of  Ken¬ 
sington,  though  historically  slight  and 
fragmentary,  are  so  gracefully  strung  to¬ 
gether,  and  form  so  pleasant  a  compen¬ 
dium  of  local  biography,  anecdote,  and  at¬ 
tractive  recollections,  that  we  may  fairly 
say  they  present  a  better  and  more  accu- 
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I'ate  picture  of  courtly  and  suburban  life 
and  nabits,  during  a  given  period,  than 
any  which  we  possess  in  the  form  of  regu¬ 
lar  history.  Works  of  this  kind,  indeed, 
are  properly  supplements  to  history, 
setting  forth  in  minute  detail  what  was 
obliged  to  be  passed  over  in  the  general 
delineation.  The  design  and  plan  of  the 
writer  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
quotation,  which  we  extract  from  the  in¬ 
troductory  chapter: 

“  The  beauty  and  salubrity  of  Kensing¬ 
ton,  its  combination,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
elegances  of  town  and  country,  and  the 
multitude  of  its  associations  with  courts, 
wits,  and  literature,  have  long  rendered 
it  such  a  favorite  with  the  lovers  of  books, 
that  the  want  of  some  account  of  it,  not 
altogether  alien  to  its  character,  has  con¬ 
stantly  surprised  them . The  way 

to  it  is  the  pleasantest  out  of  town ;  you 
may  walk  in  high-road  or  on  grass,  as  you 
please ;  the  fresh  air  salutes  you  from  a 
healthy  soil,  and  there  is  not  a  step  of  the 
way,  from  its  commencement  at  Kensing¬ 
ton  Gore  to  its  termination  beyond  Hol¬ 
land  House,  in  which  you  are  not  greeted 
in  the  face  by  some  pleasant  memory. 
Here,  to  ‘minds’  eyes’  conversant  with 
local  biography,  stands  a  beauty  looking 
out  of  a  window;  there,  a  wdt,  talking 
unth  other  wits  at  a  garden-gate ;  there, 
a  poet  on  the  greensward,  glad  to  get 
out  of  the  London  smoke,  and  find  himself 
among  trees.  Here  come  De  Veres  of  the 
times  of  old;  Hollands  and  Davenants  of 
the  Stuart  and  Cromwell  times;  Evelyn 
peering  about  him  soberly,  and  Samuel 
Pepys  in  a  bustle.  Here  advance  Prior, 
Swift,  Arbuthnot,  Gay,  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
Steel  fromvisiting  Addison,  Walpole  from 
visiting  the  Foxes,  Johnson  from  a  dinner 
with  Elphinstone,  Junius  from  a  commu¬ 
nication  with  Wilkes.  Here,  in  his  car¬ 
riage,  is  King  William  HI.,  going  from  his 

Jialace  to  open  Parliament ;  Queen  Anne, 
or  the  same  purpose;  George  I.;  George 
II. — we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  looking  at 
all  these  personages  a  little  more  closely — 
and  there,  from  out  of  Kensington  Gardens 
comes  bursting,  as  if  the  whole  recorded 
polite  world  were  in  flower  at  one  and  the 
same  period,  all  the  fashion  of  the  gayest 
times  of  those  sovereigns,  blooming  with 
chintzes,  full-blown  with  hoop-petticoats, 
towering  with  top-knots  and  toupees. 
Here  comes  ‘  Lady  Mary,’  quizzing  every¬ 
body  ;  Lady  Suffolk,  looking  discreet ; 


there  the  lovely  Bellendens  and  Lepels ; 
there  Miss  Howe,  laughing  wdth  Nanty 
Lowther  ^who  made  her  very  grave  after- 
w’ards) ;  tnere  Chesterfield,  Hanbury  Wil¬ 
liams,  I^rd  Ilervey ;  Miss  Cudleigh,  not 
over-clothed;  the  Miss  Gimnings,  draw¬ 
ing  crowds  of  admirers;  and  here  is 
George  Selwyn,  interchanging  wit  wdth  my 
Lady  Townshend,  the  ‘Lady  Bellaston’ 
(so  at  least  it  has  been  said)  of  Tom  Jones. 
Who  is  to  know  of  all  this  company,  and 
not  be  willing  to  meet  it  ?  To  meet  it, 
therefore,  we  *  propose,  both  out-of-doors 
and  in-doors,  not  omitting  other  persons 
who  are  worth  half  the  rest — Mrs.  Inch- 
bald  for  one.  Mrs.  Inchbald  shall  close 
the  last  generation  for  us,  and  Coleridge 
shall  bring  us  down  to  our  own  time.” 

In  the  course  of  the  work,  accordingly, 
the  reader  is  made  acquainted  with  all  the 
notabilities  that  ever  hved  at  Kensington, 
or  were  any  way  associated  therewith  ; 
also  with  every  notable  building  within 
the  suburb,  and  every  nook  and  comer 
connected  wdth  interesting  reminiscences. 
It  is  a  convenient  feature  of  the  w'ork  that 
the  author  does  not  attempt  to  deal  w’ith 
his  subject  chronologically ;  since  the 
chronological  point  of  view,  though  good 
to  start  from,  in  order  to  show  the  rise 
and  growth  of  a  place,  would  not  bo  suit¬ 
able  m  dealing  with  minute  particulars.  It 
would  only  end,  as  he  says,  in  confusing 
both  time  and  place,  by  carrying  the  reader 
backwards  and  forwards  from  the  same 
houses  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  contem¬ 
porary  demands.  ^  he  concludes:  “That 
the  best  way  of  proceeding,  after  taking 
the  general  survey,  is  to  set  out  from 
some  particular  spot,  on  the  ordinary 
principle  of  perambulation,  so  as  to  attend 
to  eacn  house  or  set  of  premises  by  itself, 
as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  it.” 

Of  course,  Kensington  Palace  and  Hol¬ 
land  House  come  in  for  the  largest  share 
of  notice ;  but  there  is  scarcely  a  mansion 
or  a  cottage  in  the  locality  w’hich  has  not 
interesting  recollections  appertaining  to  it. 
Historical  personages  encounter  us  at  al¬ 
most  every  door  and  gateway ;  and  the 
anecdotes  which  our  conductor  has  to  tell 
of  them,  if  not  always  novel,  are  invaria¬ 
bly  pleasing,  and  may  be  readily  remem¬ 
ber^  No  book  could  aftbrd  more  avail¬ 
able  matter  for  quotation ;  the  main  diffi¬ 
culty  we  have  in  dealing  with  it  is  to  se¬ 
lect  such  passages  as  may  have  an  inter¬ 
est  for  the  greatest  number  of  readers. 
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Let  us  stop,  however,  before  a  small  house 
— one  of  a  row — at  Kensington  Gore,  and 
hear  what  our  author  has  to  say  of  it : 

**  In  this  house,  a  little  sequestered  es¬ 
tablishment  was  kept  by  the  once  famous 
demagogue,  Wilkes — a  man  as  much  over¬ 
estimated,  perhaps,  by  his  admirers  for  a 
patriotism  which  was  never  thoroughly 
disinterested,  as  he  was  depreciated  for  a 
libertinism  b^  no  means  unaccompanied 
by  good  cjuahties.  ‘Jack  Wilkes,’  as  he 
was  familiarly  called — member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  alderman,  fine  gentleman,  scholar, 
coarse  wit,  and  middling  writer — was  cer¬ 
tainly  an  ‘  impudent  dog,’  in  more  senses 
than  that  of  Jack  Absolute  in  the  play. 
Excess  of  animal  spirits,  and  the  want  of 
any  depth  of  perception  into  some  of  the 
gravest  questions,  led  him  into  outrages 
against  decorum  that  were  justly  denounc¬ 
ed  by  all  but  the  hypocritical.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  country  is  indebted  to  him  for 
more  than  one  benefit,  particularly  the 

freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest . The 

popularity  to  which  he  had  attained  at  one 
time  was  immense.  ‘Wilkes  and  Liber¬ 
ty’  was  the  motto  of  the  universal  English 
nation.  It  was  on  every  wall ;  sometimes 
on  every  door,  and  on  every  coach  (to  en¬ 
able  it  to  get  along)  ;  it  stamped  the  but¬ 
ter-pats,  the  biscuits,  the  handkerchiefs ; 
in  siiort,  had  so  identified  one  word  with 
another,  that  a  wit,  writing  to  somebody, 
began  his  letter  with:  ‘Sir,  I  take  the 
Wilkes  and  liberty  to  assure  you.’ 

“  Wilkes  prospered  so  well  by  his  patriot¬ 
ism,  that  he  maintained  three  establish¬ 
ments  at  a  time :  one  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
for  the  summer;  another  in  Grosvenor 
Square,  where  his  daughter  Mary  kept 
house  for  him ;  and  the  third  at  this  place 
in  Kensington  Gore,  where  his  second 
daughter,  Harriet,  lived  with  her  mother, 
a  Mrs.  Arnold,  who  assisted  in  training  her 
with  a  propriety  that  must  have  been 
thought  remarkable.  Tlie  first  daughter, 
who  was  as  plain  and  as  lively  as  her 
father,  died  unmarried,  universally  la¬ 
mented.  The  other,  a  very  agreeable 
lady,  in  face  as  well  as  in  manners,  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  once,  in  com- 
any  with  her  husband,  the  late  estimable 
erjeant  Rough,  who  became  a  judge  in 
India.  .  .  . 

“Wilkes,  who  lived  to  a  good  age,  owing 
probably  to  his  love  of  exercise,  was  in 
the  habit,  to  the  last,  of  walking  from 
Kensington  to  the  city,  deaf  to  the  solici¬ 
tations  of  the  hackney-coachmen,  and  not 
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at  all  minding,  or  rather,  perhaps,  court¬ 
ing,  the  attention  of  every  body  else  to  an 
appearance  which  must  always  have  been 
remarkable.  Personal  defects  deprecate 
or  defy  notice,  according  to  the  disposition 
of  the  individual.  Wilkes  was  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  deprecate  any  thing.  He  was  tall, 
meagre,  and  sallow,  with  an  underhung, 
grinning,  good-humored  jaw,  and  an  ob¬ 
liquity  of  vision  which,  however  objec¬ 
tionable  in  the  eyes  of  opponents,  occacuon- 
ed  the  famous  vindication  from  a  partisan, 
that  its  possessor  did  not  ‘squint  more 
than  a  gentleman  should.’  Upon  the 
strength  of  his  having  been  a  colonel  of 
militia,  the  venerable  patriot  daily  attired 
his  person  in  a  suit  of  scarlet  and  bufl^ 
ivith  a  rosette  in  his  cocked  hat,  and  a  pair 
of  military  boots;  and  the  reader  may 
fancy  him  thus  coming  towards  Knights- 
bridge,  ready  to  take  off  the  hat  in  the 
highest  style  of  good-breeding  to  any  body 
that  courted  it,  or  to  give  the  gentleman 
‘satisfaction,’  if  he  was  disrespectful  to 
the  squint.  For  Wilkes  was  as  brave  as 
he  was  light-hearted.  He  was  an  odd 
kind  of  English-Frenchman,  that  had 
strayed  into  Farringdon  Ward  Without; 
and  he  ultimately  mystified  both  king  and 
people ;  for  he  was  really  of  no  party,  but 
that  of  pleasure  and  a  fine  coat.  The  best 
thing  about  him  was  his  love  of  his  daugh¬ 
ters  ;  iust  as  the  pleasantest  thing  in  the 
French  is  their  walking  about  with  their 
families  on  the  Boulevards,  afler  all  the 
turbulence  and  volatility  of  their  insurrec¬ 
tions. 

“  But  an  interest  attaches  to  this  house 
of  Wilkes’s,  far  beyond  these  pleasant 
anomalies;  for  here  Junius  visited.  At 
this  door,  knocking  towards  dinner-time, 
might  be  seen  a  tall,  good-looking  gentle¬ 
man,  of  an  imposing  presence,  who,  if  any 
body  passing  by  h^  known  who  he  was, 
and  had  chosen  to  go  and  tell  it,  might 
have  been  the  making  of  the  man’s  for¬ 
tune.  Tliis  was  Philip  Francis,  afterwards 
one  of  the  denouncers  of  Hastings,  ulti¬ 
mately  Sir  Philip  Francis,  K.B.;  and  now, 
since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  book 
on  the  subject,  understood  to  be  that 
‘mighty  boar  of  the  forest,’  as  Burke 
called  him,  trampling  down  all  before  him, 
the  author  of  Juriiwi's  Letters.  Mrs.  Rough 
said,  that  he  dined  at  Kensington  frequent¬ 
ly,  and  that  he  once  cut  off  a  lock  of  her 
hair.  She  was  then  a  child.  She  only 
knew  him  as  Mr.  Francis;  but  she  had 
‘an  obscure  imagination  that  her  fathor 
25 
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once  said  she  had  met  Junius.’  He  might 
so,  in  after  days ;  but  we  feel  convinced 
that  Wilkes  did  not  know  him  for  Junius 
at  the  time.” 

From  Wilkes  and  Junius,  however,  we 
must  here  part  company;  and,  passing 
over  a  good  deal  ot  local  history,  and 
many  pleasant  anecdotes,  pause  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  over  a  thoughtful  passage,  which  we 
fancy  the  reader  may  like  to  ponder.  It 
is  on  the  sombre  subject  of  the  situations 
most  appropriate  for  church-yards  or  bu¬ 
rial-grounds. 

“Returning  out  of  Kensington  Square 
by  the  way  we  entered  it,  we  come,  in 
the  most  open  part  of  the  High  Street,  to 
the  parish  church  and  church-yard ;  the 
former  a  small  and  homely  building  for 
BO  distinguished  a  suburb ;  the  latter  sug¬ 
gesting  a  doubt  whether  a  burial-ground 
ought  to  abut  so  closely  on  a  public  way. 
In  some  moods  of  the  mind,  the  juxtapo¬ 
sition  is  very  painful.  It  looks  as  if  death 
itself  were  no  escape  from  the  turmoils  of 
life.  We  feel  as  il  the  noise  of  carts  and 
cries  were  never  to  be  out  of  one’s  hear¬ 
ing  ;  as  if  the  tears,  however  hidden,  of 
those  who  stood  mournfully  looking  at  our 
graves,  were  to  be  mocked  by  the  passing 
crowd  of  indifferent  spectators ;  as  if  the 
dead  might  be  sensible  of  the  very  market 
going  on,  with  all  its  night-lights  and 
bustle — as  it  does  here  on  Saturdays — and 
of  the  noise  of  drunken  husbands  and 
wives,  persisting  in  bringing  a  sense  of 
misery  mto  one’s  last  home. 

“  On  the  other  hand,  the  sociable  man 
may  sometimes  be  disposed  to  regard  with 
complacency  this  kind  of  posthumous  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  living.  He  may  feel 
as  if  the  dead  were  hardly  the  departed — 
as  if  they  were  still  abiding  among  their 
friends  and  fellow-creatures,  not  displeased 
even  to  hear  the  noise  and  the  bustle,  or 
at  least  as  if^  in  ceasing  to  hear  our  voices, 
they  were  still,  so  to  speak,  reposing  in 
our  arms.  Morning,  somehow,  in  this 
view  of  the  case,  would  seem  to  be  still 
theirs,  though  they^  chose  to  lie  in  bed ; 
cheerful  noon  is  with  them,  without  their 
having  any  of  the  trouble  of  it.  The 
names  may  be  read  on  their  tombstones 
as  familiarly  as  they  used  to  be  on  their 
doors ;  children  play  about  their  graves, 
unthinkingly,  indeed,  but  joyously,  and 
with  as  little  thought  of  irreverence  as 
butterflies;  and  the  good  fellow  going 
home  at  night  from  his  party,  breathes  a 
jovial  instead  of  a  moumfiil  blessing  on 


their  memories.  Perhaps  he  knew  them ; 
perhaps  he  has  been  joining  in  one  of  then- 
old  fiivorite  glees  by  Callcott  or  Spofforth, 
the  former  of  whom  was  a  Kensington 
man,  and  the  latter  of  whom  lies  buried 
here,  and  is  recorded  at  the  church-door. 
And  as8ure<lly  the  dead  Spofforth  would 
And  no  fault  with  his  living  remembrancer. 

“In  quiet  country-places  there  is,  in  feet, 
a  sort  of  compromise  in  this  instance  be¬ 
tween  the  two  feelings  of  privacy  and 
publicity,  which  we  have  often  thought 
very  pleasini^.  The  dead  in  a  small,  se¬ 
questered  village  seem  hardly  removed 
from  their  own  houses.  The  last  home 
seems  almost  a  portion  of  the  first.  The 
cler^man’s  house  often  has  the  church¬ 
yard  as  close  to  it  as  the  garden;  and 
when  he  ^oes  into  his  grave,  he  seems  but 
removed  into  another  room — gone  to  bed, 

I  and  to  his  sleep.  He  has  not  ‘left;’  he 
lies  there  with  his  femily,  still  ready  to 
waken  with  them  all,  on  the  heavenly 
morning. 

I  “This,  however,  is  a  feeling  upon  the 
I  matter  which  we  find  it  difficult  to  realize 
j  in  a  bustling  towm.  We  are  there  con¬ 
vinced,  upon  the  whole,  that,  whether 
near  to  houses  or  away  from  them, 
the  sense  of  quiet  is  requisite  to  the 
proper  idea  of  the  church-yard.  The 
dead  being  actually  severed  from  us,  no 
longer  visible,  no  longer  having  voices, 
all  sights  and  sounds,  but  of  the  gentlest 
and  quietest  kind,  seem  to  be  imperti¬ 
nences  towards  them — not  to  belong  to 
them.  Quiet,  being  the  thing  fiirthest 
removed  from  cities,  and  what  we  imagine 
to  pervade  space,  and  the  gulfs  lietM-een 
the  stars,  is  requisite  to  make  us  feel  that 
we  are  standing  on  the  threshold  of  hea¬ 
ven.” 

Some  pages  fiirther  on,  there  is  a  very 
beautifiil  passage  on  the  practice  of  put- 
!  ting  flowers  on  graves,  with  which  we  will 
I  favor  the  reader  before  concluding,  and 
I  which  will  show  him,  along  m  ith  the  fore- 
j  going,  how  delightfully  the  author  can 
j  blend  reflection  w  ith  his  desultory  narra¬ 
tive.  Meanwhile,  turning  over  the  pages 
I  for  some  extractable  anecdote  which  W 
an  air  of  nove  ty  as  well  as  pleasantry,  we 
'  light  upon  the  following : 

1  “Turning  northward  out  of  the  high- 
I  road,  between  Lower  and  Upper  Philli- 
'  more  Place,  is  Homton  Street,  at  the 
'  further  house  in  which,  on  the  right  h.and, 
I  resided  for  some  years  Dr.  Thomas  Frog- 
1  nail  Dibdin,  the  sprightliest  of  biblioma- 
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niac9.  Ho  was  not  a  mere  bibliomaniac. 
He  really  saw,  though  not  very  far,  into 
the  merit  of  the  bwks  which  he  read. 
He  also  made  some  big  books  of  his  own, 
which,  though  for  the  most  part  of  little 
interest  but  to  little  antiquaries,  contain 
passages  amusing  for  their  animal  spirits 
and  enjoyment.  When  the  doctor  visited 
libraries  on  the  continent,  he  dined  with 
the  monks  and  others  who  possessed 
them,  and  made  a  feast-day  of  it  with  the 
gayety  of  his  company.  When  he  as¬ 
sembled  his  friends  over  a  new  publica¬ 
tion,  or  for  the  jmrpose  of  inspecting  a 
set  of  old  one.s,  the  meeting  was  what  he 
delighted  to  call  a  ‘  symposium’ — that  is 
to  say,  they  drank  as  well  as  ate,  and 
were  very  merry  over  old  books,  old 
words,  and  what  they  iK-rsuaded  them¬ 
selves  was  old  wine.  Tnere  would  have 
been  a  great  deal  of  reason  in  it  all,  if 
the  books  hail  been  worth  as  much  inside 
as  out;  but  in  a  question  between  the 
finest  of  works  in  plain  calf,  and  one  of 
the  fourth  or  fifth  rate,  old  and  rare,  and 
bound  by  Cliarles  Lewis,  the  old  book 
would  have  carried  it  hollow.  It  would 
even  h.ave  been  read  with  the  greater  de¬ 
votion.  However,  the  mania  was  harm¬ 
less,  and  helped  to  maintain  a  proper  cu¬ 
riosity  into  past  ages.  Tom — for  though 
a  reverend  and  a  doctor,  we  can  hardly 
think  of  him  seriously — was  a  good-na¬ 
tured  fellow,  not  very  dignified  in  any  re¬ 
spect  ;  but  he  had  the  rare  merit  of  being 
candid.  A  mo<lerate  sum  of  money  was 
bequeathed  him  by  Douce ;  and  he  said 
he  thought  he  deserved  it,  from  the  ‘  re¬ 
spectful  attention’  he  had  always  paid  to 
that  not  very  agreeable  gentleman.  Tom 
was  by  no  means  ill-looking ;  yet  he  tells 
us,  that  being  in  company,  when  he  was 
young,  with  an  elderly  gentleman,  who 
knew  his  Cither,  and  the  gentleman  l>eing 
asked  by  somebody  whether  the  son  re¬ 
sembled  him,  ‘Not  at  all!’  was  the  an¬ 
swer — ‘  Captain  Dibdin  was  a  fine-looking 
fellow.* 

“  This  same  father  was  the  real  glory  of 
Tom;  for  the  reader  mast  know  that 
Captain  Dibdin  was  no  less  a  person  than 
the  ‘Tom  Bowling’  of  the  famous  sea- 
song: 

*  Here  a  sheer  hulk  lies  poor  Toti  Bowling, 
The  darling  of  oar  crew.’ 

Captain  Thomas  Dibdin  was  the  brother 
of  Charles  Dibdin,  the  songster  of  the 


seamen;  and  an  admirable  fellow  was 
Charles,  and  a  fine  fellow,  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  the  brother  thus  fondly  recorded 
by  him.  ‘No  more,’  continues  the 
song — for  the  reader  will  not  grudge  ua 
the  pleasure  of  calling  it  to  mind — 

‘  No  more  he’ll  hear  the  tempest  howling, 

For  death  has  broached  him  to. 

His  form  was  of  the  manliest  beauty, 

His  heart  was  kind  and  soft ; 

Faithful  below  be  did  his  duty, 

But  DOW  he’s  gone  aloft.’ 

Dr.  Dibdin  was  thus  the  nephew  of  a 
man  of  genius,  and  the  son  of  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  an  Englishman.  His 
memory  may  be  content. 

“  The  doctor  relates  an  anecdote  of  the 
house  opposite  him,  which  he  considers 
equal  to  *any  ‘romance  of  real  life.’ 
Tnis  comes  of  the  antiquarian  habit  of 
speaking  in  superlatives,  and  expressing 
amazement  at  every  little  thing.  As  the 
circumst.ance,  however,  is  complete  of  its 
kind,  and  the  kind,  though  not  so  rare, 
we  suspect,  as  may  be  imagined,  is  not 
one  of  every-day  occurrence,  it  may  be 
worth  repeating.  A  handsome  widow, 
it  seems,  m  the  prime  of  life,  but  in  re¬ 
duced  circumstances,  and  with  a  family  of 
several  children,  had  been  left  in  pos'^es- 
sion  of  the  house,  and  desired  to  let  it. 
A  retired  merchant  of  sixty,  who  was 
looking  out  for  a  house  in  Kensington, 
came  to  see  it.  He  fell  in  love  with  the 
widow ;  paid  his  addre.sses  to  her  on  the 
spot,  in  a  respectful  version  of  the  old 
question  put  to  the  fair  showers  of  such 
houses,  ‘Are  you,  my  dear,  to  be  let 
with  the  lodgings?’  and  after  a  court¬ 
ship  of  six  months,  was  wedded  to  the 
extemporaneous  object  of  his  affections, 
at  Kensington  Church,  the  doctor  him¬ 
self  joyfully  officiating  as  cler^man ;  for 
the  parties  were  amiable — the  bridegroom 
was  a  collector  of  books,  and  the  books 
were  acoom^nied  by  a  cellar  full  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  and  Champagne.” 

In  the  chapter  on  Holland  House,  w'e 
have  information  respecting  the  original 
jKJSsessors  of  the  mansion — the  De  V ercs, 
the  Riches,  and  the  Foxes — not  omitting, 
of  course,  what  could  be  collected  re¬ 
specting  Addison,  the  Countess  of  War¬ 
wick,  and  her  son,  who  seems  not  to  have 
been  quite  such  a  scape-grace  as  is  com¬ 
monly  believed.  Mr.  Hunt,  however,  ne¬ 
cessarily  draws  upon  literary  history  for’ 
his  facts  relating  to  these  latter  person- 
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ages ;  and  were  we  to  repeat  what  he  has 
set  down,  we  should  probably  be  telling 
our  readers  only  what  most  of  them  al¬ 
ready  know.  The  following  passage, 
having  reference  to  later  times,  and  to 
persons  not  so  well  known  historically, 
may  be  more  likely  to  recommend  itself 
on  the  score  of  novelty.  Rogers  and 
Luttrell  are  well  known  to  us  all  by 
name,  and  Leigh  Hunt  is  likely  to  pos¬ 
sess  more  particulars  concerning  them 
than  are  fiimiliar  to  the  generality.  Let 
us,  therefore,  hear  him  tell  an  anecdote  in 
which  the  two  are  pleasantlv  connected. 

“  The  grounds  at  the  back  of  the  house 
are  more  extensive  than  might  be  sup¬ 
posed,  and  contain  many  fine  old  trees  of 
various  kinds,  with  spots  of  charming  se¬ 
clusion.  The  portion  nearest  the  house 
presents  an  expanse  of  turf  of  the  most 
luxurious  description,  with  a  most  noble 
elm-tree  upon  it,  and  an  alcove  facing 
the  west,  in  which  there  is  a  couplet  that 
was  put  up  by  the  late  lord,  in  honor  of 
Mr.  Rogers,  and  a  copy  of  verses  by  Mr. 
Luttrell,  expressing  his  inability  to  emu¬ 
late  the  poet.  The  couplet  is  as  follows : 

'  Here  Rogers  sat,  and  here  for  ever  dwell, 

To  me,  those  pleasures  that  he  sang  so  well.’ 

Inscriptions  challenge  comments;  brief 
ones,  it  is  thought,  ought  in  particular  to 
be  faultless;  seats  in  summer-time,  and 
lotingings  about  on  luxurious  turfs  (half 
an  hour  before  dinner)  beget  the  most 
exacting  criticisms ;  and  thus  a  nice  ques¬ 
tion  has  arisen,  whether  the  relative  pro¬ 
noun  in  this  couplet  ought  to  be  that  or 
which.  Our  first  impression  was  in  favor 
of  that;  but  happening  to  repeat  the 
lines  next  morning  while  in  the  act  of 
walking,  we  involuntarily  said  which; 
upon  which  side  of  the  question  we  are 
accordingly  prepared  to  fight,  with  all  the 
inveteracy  of  deserters  from  the  other.” 

We  seem  now  to  have  space  only  for 
that  beautiful  passage  on  adorning  graves 
with  flowers,  which  we  promised  to  shew 
the  reader,  and  which  we  passed  over  for 
the  moment,  lest  we  should  quote  too 
much  at  once  in  the  didactic  or  reflective 
vein,  for  the  taste  of  some  who  might 
prefer  a  few  samples  of  the  anecdotical 
portion  of  the  book.  Having  consulted 
their  entertainment  to  such  extent  as  the 
foregoing,  perhaps  they  will  not  mind 
being  “  edified”  a  little  by  our  author’s 
homily  on  the  subject  of  graves  and 


flowers;  for  though  pensive,  it  is  not 
gloomy,  but,  like  every  thing  he  writes, 
ulumined  with  the  finest  rays  of  cheerful¬ 
ness.  The  reflections  appear  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  his  noticing  two 
graves  in  Kensington  church-yard  orna¬ 
mented  in  the  manner  mentioned.  After 
stating  the  names  of  the  departed,  with 
their  ages  and  the  dates  of  death,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  as  follows : 

“We  know  not  who  the  Chamleys 
were,  but  we  notice  them  because  their 
grave — the  only  one  in  the  church-yard  so 
distinguished  —  is  adorned  with  flowers. 
A  printed  tablet  requests  |>eo|)le  not  to 
pluck  the  flowers;  and  the  request  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  attended  to.  Humankind  are 
disposed  to  be  rea.sonable  and  feeling,  if 
reasonable  appeal  is  made  to  them,  and  a 
chord  in  the  heart  is  touched.  The  public 
cemeteries,  which  we  have  imitated  from 
the  French,  appear  to  have  brought  back 
among  us  this  inclination  to  put  flowers 
on  graves.  The  custom  has  prevailed 
more  or  less  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
world,  according  as  nations  and  religions 
have  been  kindly.  ...  It  does  not 
follow  that  those  who  are  slow  to  resume 
it  must  be  unfeeling,  any  more  than  those 
who  are  quick  to  do  so  must  of  necessity 
be  otherwise.  A  variety  of  thoughts  on 
the  subject  of  death  itself  may  produce 
different  impressions  in  this  respect  on 
different  minds ;  but,  generally  speaking, 
evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  flowers.  You 
are  sure  that  those  who  put  them  think 
of  the  dead  somehow.  Whatever  mo¬ 
tives  may  be  mixed  up  with  it,  the  re¬ 
spectful  attention  solicited  towards  the 
departed  is  unequivocal ;  and  this  circum¬ 
stance  is  pleasing  to  the  living,  and  may 
benefit  their  dispositions.  They  think  that 
their  own  memories  may  probably  be  cher¬ 
ished  in  like  manner ;  and  thoughtfulness 
is  awakened  in  them  towards  living  as  well 
as  dead.  It  is  the  peculiar  privilege,  too, 
of  flowers  to  befit  every  place  in  which 
they  appear,  and  to  contribute  to  it  its 
best  associations.  We  had  almost  said, 
they  are  incapable  of  being  put  to  un¬ 
worthy  use.  The  contradiction  would 
look  simply  monstrous,  and  the  flowers  be 
pitied  for  the  insult.  .  .  .  Besides  be¬ 

ing  beautiful  themselves,  flowers  are  sug¬ 
gestive  of  every  other  kind  of  beauty — of 
gentleness,  of  youthfulness,  of  hope.  They 
are  evidences  of  nature’s  good-nature ; 
proofs  manifest  that  she  means  us  W’ell — 
that  she  loves  to  give  us  the  beautiful  in 
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addition  to  the  useful.  They  neutralize 
ba<l  with  good;  beautify  good  itself;  make 
life  livelier;  human  bloom  more  blooming; 
and  anticipate  th'  spring  of  Heaven  over 
the  winter  of  the  grave.  Their  very  frail¬ 
ty,  and  the  shortness  of  their  lives,  please 
us,  because  of  this  their  indestructible  as¬ 
sociation  with  beauty;  for  while  they  make 
us  regret  our  own  like  transitory  existence, 
they  soothe  us  with  a  consciousness,  how¬ 
ever  dim,  of  our  power  to  perceive  beauty ; 
therefore  of  our  link  with  something  di¬ 
vine  and  deathless,  and  of  our  right  to 
hope  that  immortal  thoughts  will  have 
immortal  realization.  And  it  is  for  all 
these  reasons  that  flowers  on  graves  are 
beautiful,  and  that  we  hope  to  see  them 
prosper  accordingly. 

“  I3ut  we  have  two  more  reasons  for  no¬ 
ticing  the  particular  grave  before  us.  One 

is,  that  when  we  saw  it  for  the  first  time, 
a  dog  came  nestling  against  it,  as  if  with 
affection,  taking  up  his  bed — in  which  we 
left  him — as  though  he  had  again  settled 
himself  beside  a  master ;  the  other,  that 
while  again  looking  at  the  grave,  and 
thinking  how  becomingly  the  flowers  were 
attended  to,  being  as  fresh  as  when  we 
saw  them  before,  a  voice  behind  us  said 
gently:  ‘Those  are  my  dear  children.’ 
It  was  the  mother.  She  had  seen  us,  per¬ 
haps,  looking  longer  than  was  customary, 
and  thus  been  induced  to  speak.  We  vio¬ 
late  no  delicacy  in  mentioning  the  circum¬ 
stance.  Records  on  tombstones  are  in¬ 
troducers  of  the  living  to  the  dead — mak¬ 
ers  of  mortal  acquaintances;  and  ‘one 
touch  of  nature,’  in  m.aking  the  ‘whole 
world  kin,’  gives  them  the  right  of  speak¬ 
ing  like  kindred  to  and  of  one  another. 
We  expressed  to  the  good  parent  our 
pleasure  at  seeing  the  flowers  so  well  kept, 
and  for  so  long  a  time.  She  said  they 
would  be  so  as  long  as  she  lived. 

“  It  is  impossible  not  to  respect  and 
sympathize  with  feelings  like  these.  We 
should  say,  nevertheless — and  as  questions 
of  this  kind  are  of  general  interest,  we  ad¬ 
dress  the  remark  to  all  loving  survivors — 
that  although  a  lifelong  observance  of  such 
attentions  could  do  any  thing  but  dishonor 
to  living  or  dead,  the  discontinuance  of 

it,  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time,  could  not 
of  necessity  be  a  reproach  to  either ;  for 
the  practice  concerns  the  feelings  of  the 
one  still  more  than  the  memory  of  the 
other  ;  and  in  cases  where  it  might  keep 
open  the  wounds  of  remembrance  too  long 
and  too  sorely,  no  loving  persons,  while 


alive,  could  wish  that  their  survivor 
should  take  such  pains  to  hinder  then 
selves  from  being  relieved.  It  is  natural 
for  some  time,  often  for  too  long  a  time^ 
to  associate  with  the  idea  of  the  departed 
the  bodies  in  which  they  lived,  and  ii 
which  we  loved  them.  Few  of  them  can 
so  spiritualize  their  new  condition  all  at 
once,  as  to  visit  them  in  thought  nowhere 
but  in  another  world.  We  have  been  too 
much  accustomed  to  them  bodily  in  this. 
In  fact  they  are  still  bodily  with  us — still 
in  our  world,  if  not  on  it ;  and  for  a  time 
we  must  reconcile  that  thought  to  our¬ 
selves  as  well  as  we  can — warm  it  with 
our  tears,  put  it  on  an  equality  with  us  by 
means  of  our  very  sorrow,  from  which, 
whatsoever  its  other  disadvantages,  it  is 
now  exempt ;  give  it  earthly  privileges  of 
some  kind,  whether  of  flowers  or  other 
fondness. 

“  Nothing  but  um-burial  could  help  us 
better,  could  shorten  the  sense  of  the  in¬ 
terval  between  one  world  and  the  other 
— between  the  corporeal  and  the  spiritual 
condition ;  and  to  the  practice  of  urn- 
burial,  the  nations  must  surely  return. 
Population  will  render  it  unavoidable. 
But  in  the  mean  time  we  must  gradually 
let  our  thoughts  of  the  body  decay,  even 
as  the  body  itself  decays — must  consent 
to  part  with  it  and  become  wholly  spirit¬ 
ual,  wholly  sensible  that  its  best  affections 
were  things  of  the  mind  and  heart ;  and 
that  as  those,  while  in  this  world,  could 
triumph  over  thoughts  of  death,  so  they 
are  now  ascertaining  why  they  were  en¬ 
abled  to  do  so  in  another. 

“Let  flowers,  therefore,  be  put  a  while  on 
graves,  and  contend  with  the  idea  of  death. 
Let  them  contend  with  it,  if  we  please,  as 
long  as  we  live,  provided  our  own  lives 
cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things  be  long ; 
in  which  case,  we  are  in  a  manner  making 
our  own  mortal  bed  with  those  of  the  de¬ 
parted,  and  preparing  to  sleep  sweetly  to¬ 
gether  tiU  the  great  morning.  But  under 
other  circumstances,  let  us  learn  to  be 
content  that  the  flowers  die,  and  that  our 
companions  have  gone  away ;  for  go  we 
shall  ourselves ;  and  it  is  fit  that  we  be¬ 
lieve  them  gone  into  the  only  state  in 
which  they  cannot  perish.” 

From  these  extracts,  and  the  slight  re¬ 
marks  that  accompany  them,  our  readers 
w'ill  obtain  some  notion  of  the  kind  of  en¬ 
tertainment  they  may  find  in  the  Old 
Court  Suburb,  and  be  enabled  to  judge 
for  themselves  whether  the  work  be  wor- 
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thy  of  their  attention.  however,  they 
care  for  our  opinion,  we  can  assure  them 
that  we  consider  it  a  very  pleasant  book ; 
that  we  have  read  it  from  beginning  to 
end  with  a  lively  aatis&ction,  and  no  wea¬ 


riness  ;  and  that  even  in  parts  that  were 
not  new  to  un,  we  have  been  glad  to  be 
reminded,  in  the  author’s  graceful  manner, 
of  things  and  circumstances  whereof  we 
were  previously  cognizant. 


From  OoIIfBOors  Moaioagor. 


EUGENE  SCRIBE, 


Ecjoekk  Scribk  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the 
25th  December,  1791. 

It  is  a  point  of  honor  with  Scribe  to 
re-model  entirely  the  plays  brought  him. 
He  effaces  dialogue,  and  replaces  it  with 
his  own;  he  invents  new  situations  and 
changes  plots.  Thus  if  a  piece  Is  bad,  he 
makes  it  good.  But,  sooth  to  say,  he 
sometimes  makes  a  good  piece  a  bad  one. 

Literary  work  is  a  passion  with  him. 
He  will  re-commence  a  dramatic  work 
three  or  four  times,  throwing  in  the  fire 
the  old  manuscripts,  and  setting  himself  to 
labor  on  a  new  plan. 

One  day  M.  Dupin  sent  him  a  mediocre 

giece  in  two  acts  with  two  characters. 

cribe  altered  and  amended  it ;  in  fact, 
made  it  his  own.  Three  weeks  after,  the 
play-bill  announced  the  first  representa¬ 
tion.  Scribe  invited  Dupin  to  dinner. 

“  Mon  cher^"*  said  he,  “  let  us  hurry,  fbr 
I  shall  take  you  to  the  theatre.  I  have  a 
side  box,  where  we  shall  not  be  per¬ 
ceived.” 

“  Ah  I  ah  I  Michael  and  Christine,  then, 
is  yours,  it  appears?”  asks  his  guest. 

“  It  is  mine.” 

“  You  wrote  it  alone  ?” 

“  No.” 

“  Who  was  your  co-mate  ?” 

“  Eat,  my  boy,  you  will  find  out  by-and- 
by.” 

After  dinner  they  went  to  the  theatre. 
The  piece  commenced,  and  after  the  third 
scene,  Dupin  said  to  ^ribe  ; 

“  It  is  delicious !  This  soldier’s  part, 
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this  roU  of  the  young  aubergiste  is  per¬ 
fect!” 

Other  scenes  passed  on.  Dupin’s  ap¬ 
plauses  redoubleu,  and  Scribe  said  to  him ; 

“  Now  do  you  divine  my  co-laborer?” 

“  Ma  /oi,  no  !  Don’t  talk.  I  want  to 
hear  the  piece.  It  is  ravishing !” 

**  At  your  pleasure,”  said  Scribe. 

At  the  ninth  scene  Dupin  said : 

“  Diabit !  this  situation  reminds  me  of 
the  second  act  of  our  piece.  Don’t  you 
think  so  ?” 

“  We  will  remedy  it,”  said  Scribe. 

“  One  is  never  sure  of  any  thing  at  the 
theatre.  Your  co-laborer  has  got  one  of 
our  ideas — unless  you  introduced  it  ?’* 

“  No,  it’s  his.” 

“  What’s  his  name  ?” 

“The  act  is  nearly  over:  you’ll  soon 
know.” 

Some  minutes  after  the  curtain  fell, 
amid  myriads  of  plaudits,  and  in  answer 
to  calls  for  the  author,  the  stage-manager 
announced  that  the  authors  of  Michael  and 
Christine  were  Scribe  and  Dupin. 

“’Tis  a  bad  father,”  said  Scribe  to 
Dupin,  “  who  does  not  recognize  his  chil- 
dren.” 

“ParWcM  !"  said  Dupin ;  “  what  if  they 
are  changed  at  nurse  ?” 

Scribe  has  executed  fifty  tmtrB  de  force 
as  marvellous  as  that.  Valeria,  his  dehttt 
drama  at  the  Comedie  Fran^aise,  was 
originally  in  one  act.  He  destined  the 
rok  for  Leontinp  Fay,  the  pet  actress  of 
the  Gymnase.  She  fell  sick.  The  author 
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altered  his  piece,  added  two  acts,  and  lo ! 
Valeria  was  metamorphosed  into  a  three- 
act  comedy. 

Thev  received  it  with  acclamation, 
M’lle  Mars  enacting  the  roU  destined  for 
Leontine. 

Scribe  is  a  beautiful  poet,  and  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  stage  effect  is  perfect.  Scribe 
has  composed  something  hke  two  or  three 
thousaim  verses  more  than  Lamartine  or 
Victor  Hugo  ever  did.  Operas,  both  se¬ 
rious  and  comic,  offer  an  amusing  study. 
Scribe  has  written  a  million  rhymes  for 
Cherubini,  Meyerbeer,  Boieldieu,  Rossini, 
llerold,  Auber  and  Carafa. 

His  hair  has  become  grizzled  in  this 
strange  labor,  in  which  he  tears  to-day 
what  he  did  the  day  before,  to  re-com- 
raence  and  destroy  again  to-morrow. 

“  Here,”  said  Meyerbeer  to  him  one 
day,  giving  him  a  libretto,  “  our  subject 
demands  a  poem.” 

“Good,”  replied  Scribe.  “What  rhythm 
do  you  want  ?” 

“  I  wish  eight-syllable  verses.”  ! 

Scribe  set  himself  to  work,  and  gave  his 
composition  to  the  maestro,  who  shortly 
afterwards  sent  it  back,  saying,  “  It  won't 
do.  Try  ten-syllable  verses.” 

Scribe  re-inmlelled  the  piece  ten  succes¬ 
sive  times ;  when  suddenly  Meyerbeer  re¬ 
marked  to  him : 

“  Do  you  think  that  you  have  a  good 
subject  for  your  poem  ?” 

“  It’s  your  subject,  not  mine.” 

“  Ah  1  If  it  b  so,  you  need  do  nothing 
more.  We  were  deceived.” 

Another  day,  meeting  Scribe  on  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiens,  Meyerbeer  hissed 
these  words  mysteriously  in  bis  ear  : 

“  I  had  a  magnificent  idea  last  night.” 

“  For  our  opera?” 

“  Yes,  for  our  oj*era.” 

“  I^et  us  hear  the  idea.” 

“  I  want  to  bring  all  the  characters  to¬ 
gether  in  the  fourth  act  to  have  a  ses- 
tette.” 

“  But  it  is  impossible,”  said  Scribe ; 
“  the  first  three  acts  are  ended.  When 
you  want  such  a  situation,  you  must  let 
me  have  the  idea  at  the  beginning.” 

“  Doubtless.  I  agree  with  you.  ’Tis 
an  enormous  labor  to  re-write  it.  But  a 
sestette !  think  of  it — a  sestette  !” 

“  W ell,  I  will  arrange  it,”  said  Scribe, 
groaning.  He  consecrated  six  weeks  to 
re-touching  it.  Meyerbeer  took  the  li¬ 
bretto,  kept  it  three  years,  and  said  to  his 
eoUaboraUur:  “  All  things  considered,  our 


sestette  will  not  do.  I  prefer  a  mono¬ 
logue.” 

A  third  time  he  set  himself  about  re¬ 
modelling  the  piece.  That  day  Scribe  had 
serious  thoughts  of  suicide. 

All  the  other  musicians  have  made  him 
a  victim  of  similar  extravagances.  Auber 
cut  one  of  his  strophes  in  a  numner  to 
make  it  unintelligible ;  Boieldieu  invert¬ 
ed  the  order  of  his  rhymes  and  sent  pro¬ 
sody  to  old  Nick ;  Herold  displaced  the 
cesura,  and  Carafia  put  twenty  feet  into  a 
hexameter ! 

We  eome  to  1830,  a  fatal  epoch  for  our 
writer.  His  rose-water  com^y  suddenly 
depreciated.  The  crowd  fled  from  the 
Gymnase.  M.  Scribe  had  kept  within 
bounds ;  he  had  forgotten  the  possibility 
of  a  headache. 

Another  literature  than  his  own  was  the 
public’s  fimey.  In  vain  he  redoubled  his 
efforts,  and  he  resolved  to  put  some 
strength  into  his  bouquet  of  flowers. 

The  success  of  Valeria,  and  of  the  Mar¬ 
riage  for  ]Monev,  opened  to  him  all  the 
doors  of  the  Theatre  F rancaise  ;  he  tried 
a  new  style.  Mr.  Fortoui,  who  at  this 
time  had  traced  his  portrait,  expresses 
himself  in  these  words  : 

“  He  is  laborious  and  honest ;  but,  not 
having  been  laborious  enough  in  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  career,  he  is  perhaps  too 
much  so  now.  He  is  tpiritud  rather  than 
fine  ;  burlesque  rather  than  comic ;  he  de¬ 
votes  the  dramatic  art  to  resemblance  of 
reality.  He  has  no  more  originality  than 
that  of  having  dared  to  laugh  at  every 
thing  at  any  cost.” 

In  1838,  when  M’lle  Mars,  already 
pasee^  wished  to  fill  the  young  girls’  parts, 
some  secretaries  said  to  M.  Scribe : 

“  Ah  1  if  we  could  only  get  her  to  play 
the  duennas.” 

“  Why  not  ?”  replied  he.  “  I  will  wager 
that  I  make  her  accept  one.” 

He  set  to  work,  and  composed  for  M’lle 
Mars  the  ToiU  of  a  grandmother ;  but,  in 
order  to  gild  the  pill,  he  put  into  the  piece 
a  young  man,  who,  on  the  point  of  espous¬ 
ing  a  girl,  fklls  in  love  with  the  grand¬ 
mother.  The  comedy  finished,  he  hiiston- 
ed  to  the  celebrated  actress,  who  found  it 
charming. 

“  You  understand,”  said  Scribe,  “  what 
role  I  destine  for  you  ?” 

“  Certainly,”  replied  M’lle  Mars,  “  but 
who  is  to  play  the  grandmother  ?” 

Scribe  could  then  say  nothing  ;  he  car¬ 
ried  his  piece  to  the  Gymnase,  where  it 
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was  played  by  Leontine  Fay,  May  14, 
1840,  with  a  groat  success. 

The  day  when  he  was  installed  in  the 
seat  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  M.  Ar¬ 
nault,  an  academician,  who  had  refused 
him  his  voice,  dared  to  say,  sufficiently 
loud  to  be  understood : 

“  It  is  not  an  arm-chair  we  should  give 
this  gentleman  ;  it  is  a  banquet  where  we 
could  seat  his  forty-eight  co-laborers.” 

Another  added : 

“  How  long  have  we  to  receive  brok¬ 
ers  ?” 

M.  Scribe  was  attacked  on  all  sides  at 
his  reception.  The  press  showed  itself 
especially  ill-natured. 

If  M.  Scribe  were  a  litterateur^  if  he  had 
looked  deeply  into  human  nature,  instead 
of  stopping  at  the  surface,  he  would  be 
one  of  the  greatest  illutrations  of  the  the¬ 
atre  ;  but  he  has  sculptured  wax,  when  he 
could  sculpture  brass ;  he  has  courted  the 
present  to  the  prejudice  of  the  fiiture,  and 
the  present  which  cannot  give  him  glory, 
has  given  him  only  gold.  He  has  two  or 
three  millions  in  his  coffers.  His  receipts 
sometimes  reach  enormous  sums.  There 
have  been  years  when  he  has  been  paid 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand 
francs.  Some  of  his  contemporaries  and 
rivals  charge  him  with  penunousness,  but 
no  impoverished  brother  poet  ever  ap¬ 
plied  to  him  without  being  liberally  treat¬ 
ed.  Facts  are  related  of  him  which 
would  have  honored  Saint  Vincent  de  St. 
Paul.  One  morning,  very  early,  Saintine, 
eager  to  finish  off  a  joint  dramatic  effort 
with  him,  went  to  his  friend’s  house.  He 
saw  in  the  street  a  crowd  of  poor  work¬ 
men  in  the  neighborhood.  He  spoke  to 
them,  and  learned  that  on  the  first  of 
every  month,  since  the  depreciation  of 
labor.  Scribe  gave  them  a  little  sum  of 
money,  which  he  promised  to  continue  till 
their  work  re-commenced.  This  had  lasted 
a  long  time,  but  Saintine,  though  intimate 
in  the  house,  never  knew  it !  Scribe  has 
dispensed  in  this  way  more  than  five  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  francs  in  charities,  dowries 
and  cadeaux.  A  lady  of  an  uncertain  age 
once  brought  him  the  manuscript  of  a 
vaudeville  called  “  Quacks  of  Old.” 

“  Mon  Dieu^  madame !”  said  Scribe,  “  I 
am  loaded  with  labor ;  you  run  the  risk  of 
waiting  a  very  long  time.” 

“  imports,*'  siud  she,  “  provided  my 
turn  will  come.  ’Tis  all  that  I  ask.” 

She  left  the  manuscript  in  his  hands, 
too  happy  at  the  hope.  The  next  day 


Scribe  learned  that  the  lady  was  in  a  de¬ 
plorable  situation,  and  very  near  starving. 
He  quitted  all  his  other  work,  took  the 
manuscript  of  the  Quacks,  arranged,  cor¬ 
rected  the  piece,  took  it  to  the  Gymnase, 
and  had  it  played,  all  in  less  than  rix 
weeks.  Unhappily,  it  was  not  a  success. 
The  lady  hastened  to  bring  two  other 
vaudevilles,  from  which  she  hoped  to  real¬ 
ize  more  silver  than  from  the  first.  This 
fecundity  of  the  has-bleu  became  annoy¬ 
ing.  Therefore  Scribe  gave  her  twelve 
hundred  francs  a  year — a  pension  for  the 
privilege  of  playing  her  pieces.  But  he 
did  not  gain  the  expected  (^uiet.  His 
generosity  exposed  him  to  visits  every 
two  or  three  days,  and  there  was  a  perfect 
deluge  of  manuscripts. 

“  Let  us  work,  M.  Scrihe,  let  us  work,” 
said  the  lady.  “  Last  month  our  receipts 
were  larger  than  those  of  any  one  in  the 
province.” 

Scribe  was  obliged  to  take  a  sudden 
trip  into  the  country,  to  get  rid  of  these 
victorious  arguments. 

Scribe’s  manner  of  working  has  been 
the  same  for  many  years.  Nothing  is 
changed,  whatever  happens.  At  five  in 
the  morning,  both  summer  and  winter, 
he  commences  work  with  his  pupil.  Ho 
remains  at  it  till  mid-day,  dines,  and  then 
revises  his  labor.  And  so  on  next  day,  the 
routine  being  never  interrupted. 

A  certain  author,  married  to  a  rich  girl, 
had  many  of  his  pieces  represented  by 
paying  round  sums  to  the  manager.  His 
wife,  who  thought  all  authors  employed 
the  same  means,  smd  one  day,  on  glanc¬ 
ing  at  the  newspaper :  “  Three  pieces  of 
M.  Scribe  this  week !  What  extravagance ! 
He’ll  surely  ruin  himself!” 

Scribe  has  himself  arranged  in  alpha¬ 
betic  order  a  complete  list  of  his  dramas. 
Noticing  one  day  that  three  letters  were 
wanting  in  it,  K,  Y,  and  X,  he  hastened 
to  write  Kiosque  for  the  Opera  Comiqne, 
Yelva  for  the  Gymnase,  and  Xacarilla 
for  the  Grand  Opera.  The  alphabet  has 
now,  therefore,  nothing  to  reproach  him 
with. 

He  has  written  three  hundred  and  forty- 
five  pieces,  or,  in  all,  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  acts.  He  has  also  made 
some  excursions  into  the  territory  of  ro¬ 
mance.  Manv  of  his  novels  have  been 
published  in  the  Siecle.  This  journal  paid 
for  Piquillo  Alliaga  the  sum  of  twenty 
thousand  crowns,  with  which  Scribe 
bought  a  forest,  which  he  joined  to  his 
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park  at  Serincoart,  under  the  name  of 
the  wood  Piquillo.-  His  country-seat  is  a 
terrestrial  paradise.  It  has  three  rivers, 
one  of  which  he  calls  Robert  Le  Diable, 
another  the  Huguenots,  and  a  third  the 
Jewess. 

It  is  true  that  the  fertile  vaudevillist 
is  a  little  short  of  subjects.  The  mine  is 
somewhat  exhausted,  but  he  has  another 
resource,  to  appreciate  badly  worked  ideas 
of  other  authors,  and  to  re-write  them  en¬ 
tirely. 

“  The  White  Rose  I  The  W^hite  Rose !” 
said  Crosnier,  the  director,  to  him  one  day — 

is  not  that  the  title  of  a  piece  played  last 
year  at  the  Gaite?” 

“Yes,”  said  Scribe. 

“  Is  it  the  same  subject  ?” 

“  Precisely  the  same.” 


“  The  deuce !  the  piece  failed  last  year.” 

“Well,  who  cares,  so  it  succeeds  this?” 

Crosnier  decided  to  receive  the  libret¬ 
to.  The  music  was  con^sed ;  the  piece 
was  played,  and  the  White  Rose  suc¬ 
ceeded. 

Our  hero  sits  in  front  on  the  first  night 
of  each  of  his  pieces.  When  a  piece  Ciils 
he  mbs  his  hands,  saying :  “  It  will  be  a 
success  yet.” 

His  reputation  is  enormous.  To  him 
are  attributed  all  the  pieces  played  in 
Paris.  It  is  not  rare  to  hear  Tartuffe  and 
Lucretia  attributed  to  him.  The  highest 
personages  have  prayed  him  to  write  with 
them,  and  Louis  Philippe  once  composed 
a  vaudeville  with  him ! 

All  honor  to  Eugene  Scribe !  for  he  is 
an  honor  to  France. 


Vrom  Ohkmbert’i  Journal. 

AN  HISTORICAL  MILKWOMAN. 


“  Ir  mj  commendation  be  .thoaght  extravagant,  qualify  it,  dear  madam,  with  the  reflection  that  it  is 
bestowed  on  one  who  writes  under  complicated  disadvantages;  who  is  unacquainted  with  a  sin(^e  rule  of 
grammar,  and  who  has  never  seen  a  dictionary.” — Ilannah  More  to  Mrs.  Montugne. 


The  metropolis  of  the  west  had  long 
been  famous  for  its  race  of  merchant- 
princes  and  the  sons  of  genius  nurtured 
within  its  walls.  By  the  literarjr  world 
it  was  still  regarded  with  undimimshed  in¬ 
terest,  as  the  birthplace  of  Chatterton, 
when  a  new  aspirant  to  literary  fiftme,  still 
more  lowly  bom,  arose  in  the  person  of 
Anne  Yearsley,  whom  her  fellow-citizens 
delighted  to  call  “  the  poet  milkwoman  of 
Bristol.” 

The  class  to  which  Anne  Yearsley  be¬ 
longed  were  peculiar  to  the  west  country, 
and  more  especially  to  the  city  of  Bris¬ 
tol.  They  inhabited  the  villages  adjacent, 
and  poured  into  that  city  from  six  to  nine 
A.1C.,  uttering,  as  they  sped  along,  their 
still  remembered  cry  o^  “  Hae  any  muilk,” 
in  the  purest  Doric  of  the  Somerset  and 
Gloucestershire  dialect.  Their  costume 


was  peculiar.  We  see  a  clumsy  represen¬ 
tation  of  it  in  original  editions  ot  Izaak 
Walton.  Pepys  has  left  a  word-sketch  of 
a  similar  one,  as  worn  by  the  ga^  maskers 
who  frequented  Tunbridge  fair  m  his  dajr. 
The  milkwoman  demanding  her  score  m 
Hogarth’s  Distressed  Poet,  and  she  who 
aids  the  discord  that  drives  his  Enraged 
Musician  mad,  are  thus  attired.  Hie 
gown,  some  gaudy  chintz  of  the  most  pro¬ 
nonce  pattern,  low  at  the  bosom,  short  in 
the  sleeves,  open  in  fi'ont,  was  constantly 
drawn  up  through  the  pocket-holes,  to  dis¬ 
play  a  gay,  quilted  kirtle  of  crimson,  the 
chief  pride  of  its  wearer.  A  neckerchief 
of  orange  silk  clothed  the  bosom.  The 
shoes  had  broad  buckles,  and  wooden 
heels  of  unusual  height.  A  cap  of  ample 
frill  was  surmounted  by  a  very  low-crown¬ 
ed  gipsy-beaver,  encircled  by  a  coronal  of 
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broad  ribbon.  On  this  very  gracefiil  head- 
gear,  they  balanced  their  snow-white 
wooden  pail,  hung  round  with  glittering 
measures  of  all  sizes,  and  brimful  with  the 
luscious  fluid,  fresh  from  the  meadows, 
rich  and  yellow  almost  as  the  petals  of 
the  buttercup  which  floated  on  its  surface. 

I  never  pass  by  one  of  those  disgusting  es¬ 
tablishments  called  a  LondPn  dairv,  with 
its  stalls  of  melancholy,  imprisone<i,  dirty 
kine,  and  dirtier  attend.ants,  without  in¬ 
voluntarily  adverting  to  my  west-country 
milkmaids. 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  a  city  so 
ancient  retained  many  traditional  usages 
long  neglected  elsewhere.  Accordingly, 
Gunpowder  Treason  was  celebrated  with 
almost  its  original  fierce  demonstration  ; 
and  on  the  birth-festival  of  King  Charles, 
Bristol,  overhung  by  the  spoils  of  adjacent 
oak  groves,  resembled  a  city  in  a  wood. 
The  sports  of  May-day  were  not  forgotten. 

I  remember  in  my  boyhood,  how,  on  the 
last  day  of  April,  young  and  old  went  out 
“  a  cowslipping”  in  the  meadows,  return¬ 
ing  in  groups  at  eventide,  dusty  and  foot¬ 
sore.  To  be  the  bearer  into  town  of  the 
largest  “cowslip  stick,”  was  considered  a 
great  triumph  among  the  lads  and  lasses 
of  Bristol.  This  often  measured  a  yard  in  j 
length — being  a  hazel-wand,  slit  in  four, 
to  hold  the  stalks,  while  the  petals, 
smoothly  ranged  outwards,  looked  like  a 
great  golden  staff*.  Part  of  the  spoil  was, 
on  reaching  home,  quickly  tied  up  into 
what  the  children  called  “  tosties,”  or 
flower-balls ;  a  part  was  reserved  to  deck 
the  May-pole.  By  a  custom  ancient  as 
the  days  of  Queen  Boss,  the  city  inn-keep¬ 
ers  lent  to  their  milkmaids  any  amount  of 
silver  plate  with  which  to  celebrate  the 
coming  May.  In  no  instance  was  this  con¬ 
fidence  abused.  Indeed,  the  custom  had 
grown  into  something  like  a  privilege. 
The  May-pole  being  erected  on  a  sylvan 
spot  of  unrivalled  beauty,  well  known  to 
Bristolians  as  the  Downs,  these  maskers, 
fantastically  attired,  and  bearing  aloft 
flowers,  flagons,  and  tankards,  mingled 
into  one  huge  pyramid,  proceeded  thither 
with  musicians,  ere  sunrise,  to  dance  the 
morris.  That  over,  they  restored  the  bor¬ 
rowed  plate,  donned  a  soberer  habit,  and 
by  eight  o’clock  were  again  pursuing 
their  rustic  vocation,  with  nicely-bal¬ 
anced  pjuls,  through  the  city’s  narrow 
streets. 

Such  was  the  costume  and  the  calling 
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of  our  poetess,  and  of  her  mother,  likewise 
a  milkwoman,  who  had  catered  for  the 
breakfast-tables  of  the  Bristol  lieges  in  the 
reigb  of  Queen  Anne.  At  the  perio<l  of 
Anne  Yearsley’s  introduction  to  litera¬ 
ture,  though  only  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  she  was  already  the  mother  of  six 
children.  Her  maiden  name  has  not  sur¬ 
vived  ;  her  husband  occupie*!  no  higher 
position  than  that  of  farm-laborer ;  and 
one  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  could 
have  influenced  an  intellect  like  hers  to 
unite  itself  to  a  helpmate  in  all  respects  so 
uncongenial. 

They  resided  in  a  cottage  upon  Clifton 
Hill,  a  romantic  sjiot,  commanaing  a  i>ros- 
pect  of  vast  extent  over  the  hills  ana  fer¬ 
tile  valleys  of  Somerset.  It  seems  to  be  an 
established  law,  to  which  there  can  be  no 
exception,  that  proj)hets  and  poets  are 
alike  unhonored  among  those  who  know 
them  best.  Our  milkwoman  share<l  this 
common  lot.  “  Her  neighbors,”  writes 
one  who  at  an  early  period  interesteil  him¬ 
self  in  her  fate,  “  did  not  esteem  her  in 
anywise  different  from  themselves.  ‘  She 
was,’  s.aid  thej",  ‘active  and  industrious; 
always  busy  with  her  cows.’  Her  mother, 
she  herself  told  me,  was  a  M'oman  of  sense, 
delighting  in  books,  and  hence  originated 
her  own  passion  for  reading.  On  asking 
her  how  she  managed  to  procure  books, 
she  replied:  ‘From  her  betters,  who 
kindly  lent  them.’  She  has  no  manners 
of  society — how  should  she  ?  But  when 
seated  in  the  meatlows  at  mom  and  eve¬ 
ning  milking,  she  warblw  her  wood-notes 
wihl  with  a  l^auty  and  taste  which  culti¬ 
vation  might  ripen  into  the  powers  of  a 
siren.” 

Walton,  too,  had  his  milkmaid.  Our 
readers  will  recall — though  possibly  the 
worthy  citizen  who  writes  thus  did  not — 
that  one  of  the  pleasantest  passages  in 
the  old  fisherman’s  delightful  nook  is  the 
expression  of  his  admiration  of  her  simple 
rastic  song.  “  As  I  left  this  place,  and 
entered  into  the  next  field,  a  second  plea¬ 
sure  entertained  me.  ’Twas  a  handsome 
milkmaid,  that  had  not  attained  to  so 
much  age  and  wisdom  as  to  load  her  mind 
with  any  fears  of  things  that  will  never 
be ;  but  she  cast  away  all  care,  and  sang 
like  a  nightingale :  her  voice  was  good, 
and  the  ditty  fitted  for  it.” 

Providence,  how'ever,  had  decreed  that 
the  stem  realities  of  life  should  press  hea¬ 
vily  upon  the  poetess,  and  desolate  her 
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home.  Before  proceodinp;  fiirther,  let  me 
obsen'e,  that  the  credit  of  having  rescued 
this  child  of  genius  from  obscurity  and 
wretchedness  belongs  to  one,  the  tenor  of 
whose  life  illustrates  the  great  axiom,  that 
piety  without  works  is  but  a  sounding 
brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal.  On  Hannah 
More’s  return  from  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Mon¬ 
tague — a  name  familiar  to  all  the  readers 
of  SliaksjMjare — her  servants  told  her  that 
a  poor  woman,  who  used  to  call  daily  for 
the  kitchen  refuse  to  feed  her  pig,  was 
now,  with  her  mother,  husband,  and  child¬ 
ren,  slowly  perishing  for  want ;  that  they 
literally  f(^  u|>on  the  refuse  the  swine  did 
eat.  The  following  day,  she  was  shoum 
a  copy  of  verses,  said  to  have  been  written 
by  this  very  person.  Mrs,  More,  although 
at  first  incr^ulous,  hastened  to  discover 
the  presumed  author,  from  motives  of 
benevolence.  There  was,  besides,  a  “  na¬ 
tural  and  strongly-expressed  tone  of  mis¬ 
ery  in  the  verses,  which  seemed  to  fill  the 
writer’s  mind,”  whoever  it  might  prove  to 
be.  Her  generous  intentions  were  antici¬ 
pated.  A  philanthropic  merchant  of  the 
city,  whose  name  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  poems,  had  already  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  her  distress.  It  is  said  that 
the  scene  he  encountered  in  the  milk- 
w'oman’s  home,  though  familiar  to  the 
pages  of  fiction,  lias,  happily,  not  often 
been  realized,  even  in  the  annals  of  the 
poor.  Her  cows,  the  main  dependence 
of  a  large  family,  had  gone  to  satisfy 
the  landlord’s  claims;  the  cottage,  de¬ 
nuded  of  its  humble  plenishing,  scarcely 
afforded  a  bed ;  before  a  fireless  hearth 
sat  the  famished,  dispirited  husband ;  scat¬ 
tered  around  were  six  children  crying 
and  clamorous  for  bread;  in  one  comer, 
on  a  heap  of  dirty  straw,  lay  the  aged 
grandmother,  bedridden ;  while  at  the 
opposite  side,  struggling  in  the  throes  of 
cnildbirth,  wa.s  she  who  bore  the  relation 
of  daughter,  wife,  and  mother  to  all  these 
wretched  beings.  It  is  almost  needless  to 
say  that  succor  came  promptly  and  liber¬ 
ally;  to  one  alone  it  came  too  late.  The 
grandmother,  overcome  with  joy  at  know¬ 
ing  that  relief  was  secured,  sank  back  and 
di^. 

This  sad  catastrophe  seems  to  have 
ever  dw’elt  in  the  poetess’s  recollection, 
and  tinges  with  melancholy  most  of  her 
subsequent  compositions.  In  a  poem  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Hannah  More,  under  the  name 
of  Stella,  she  twice  revives  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  her  parent’s  death. 


“  IJke  the  poor  beetle  creep  my  hours  away; 

The  joamey  closed,  I  shoot  the  gulf  unknown, 
To  find  a  home,  perhaps — a  long-lost  mother. 
How  does  fond  thought  hang  on  her  much- 
loved  name. 

And  tear  each  fibre  of  my  bunting  heart. 

O  dear  supporter  of  my  infant  mind, 

Whose  nobler  precept  bade  my  soul  aspire 
To  more  than  tinsel  joy  I  the  filial  tear 
Shall  drop  for  thee,  when  pleasure  loudest  calls. 
I’he  dark  sky  loured,  and  the  storms  of  life 
Bose  high  with  wildest  roar;  no  voice  was 
heard. 

But  horror’s  dismal  train  afifnghts  our  souls. 
For  see,  from  the  dark  caverns  of  the  deep 
Their  grihly  forms  arise  ;  the  crown  of  DmUi 
Shone  horribly  resplendent  See !  they  seiae 
A  trembling,  fainting,  unresisting  form, 

Which  hourly  met  t^ir  grasp ;  ah !  spare  her 

See,  from  the  shore  V - waves  his  friendly 

hand  ; 

He’s  bom  to  bless,  and  we  may  yet  be  happy  : 
Quick  let  me  clasp  her  to  my  j^nting  heart. 
And  bear  her  swiftly  o’er  the  beating  wave. 

In  vain,  in  vain  ;  some  greater  power  unnervea 
My  feeble  arm  ;  inexorable  Death, 

Why  wilt  thou  tear  her  from  me?  Oh!  she 
dies. 

Though  V - ’s  dear  name  had  lent  a  feeble 

glow 

To  her  pale  cheek— she  owns  him,  and  expires. 
Tremendous  stroke  I  this  is  thy  pastime.  Fate ; 
If  shrinking  atoms  thus  thy  vengeance  feel. 
What  the  grand  stroke  of  final  dissolation  T  ”* 

Again: 

**  O  nature  1  shriek  no  more ; 

I  have  no  answer  for  thy  thrilling  voice ; 

Go,  melt  the  soul  less  frozen  in  her  powers,  ’ 
And  bid  her  weep  o’er  miseries  not  tier  own  ; 
Hold  up  the  fainting  babe  who  sighs  its  wants, 
So  mutely  incoherent ;  mark  the  head 
Which  age  and  woe  bend  tremulous  to  earth ; 
Whose  lamp,  now  quivering  in  its  socket,  calls 
In  baste  fiw  aid,  ne'er  finds  it,  and  goes  out” 

Pleased  with  her  simple  character,  and 
the  absence  of  all  affectation  and  pretense 
— “  for,”  remarks  the  lady,  “  she  neither  at¬ 
tempted  to  raise  my  compassion  by  her  dis¬ 
tress,  nor  my  admiration  by  her  parts” — 
Mrs.  More  became  warmly  interested  in 
the  poor  milkwoman’s  fate.  She  found 
her,  as  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  to 
have  been  an  insatiable  reader,  and  “  was 
surprised  at  the  justness  of  her  taste,  a 
faculty  least  expected  to  exist.  In  truth,” 
continues  Mrs.  More,  “her  remarks  on 
the  books  she  has  read  are  so  accurate, 
and  so  consonant  to  the  opinions  of  the 
best  critics,  that  from  that  very  circiira- 

•  Alight,  p.  G. 
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stance,  they  would  appear  trite  and  com¬ 
monplace  in  anyone  familar  with  the  habits 
of  society ;  for  without  having  ever  con¬ 
versed  with  any  one  above  her  own  level, 
she  seems  to  possess  the  general  principles 
of  sound  taste  and  just  thinking.  She 
never  received  any  education,  except  that 
her  brother  taught  her  to  write ;  had 
read  the  Night  Thoughts  and  Paradise 
Losty  but  was  astonished  to  learn  that 
Young  and  Milton  were  authors  of  any¬ 
thing  else.  Of  Pope,  she  had  seen  the 
Eloisa  only;  ana  Dryden,  Spenser, 
Thomson,  and  Prior,  to  her  were  quite 
unknown,  even  by  name.  She  knew  a 
few  of  Shakspeare’s  plays,  and  spoke  of  a 
translation  of  the  Georgies  with  the  warm¬ 
est  poetic  rapture.  On  her  beneCictress  ex¬ 
pressing  surprise  at  some  classical  allusions 
m  one  of  her  poems,  she  said  she  had  taken 
them  from  little  ordinary  prints  that  hung 
in  a  shop- window !  Reader,  imagine  this 
untutored  rustic,  as  she  wends  her  home¬ 
ward  way,  loitering  at  every  print-stall, 
and  drawing  inspiration  from  the  few  taw¬ 
dry  productions  which  may  be  presumed 
to  have  comprised  the  art-collections  of  a 
provincial  town  in  the  year  1784 ! 

The  “wondrous  tale  of  the  milkwo¬ 
man,”  to  quote  the  language  of  one  of 
her  admirers,  circulated  rapidly  through 
the  literary  coteries  of  the  metropolis, 
Horace  Walpole  criticised  her  verses,  and 
wrote  complimentary  notes,  to  which  she 
replied  by  a  poem  on  his  Castle  of  Otranto. 
Beyond  a  single  subscription  to  ner  poems, 
he  never  did  any  thing  more.  But  Wal¬ 
pole  was  equally  a  literary  trifler  and  a 
trifler  with  literary  men — very  desirous  to 
be  thought  the  Mend  of  genius,  while, 
cold  and  heartless,  he  denied  that  material 
aid  without  which  patronage  was  worth 
nothing.  Other  distinguished  persons  of 
that  period  were  more  considerate.  Mr. 
Weller  Pepys  remitted  her  a  handsome 
sum,  in  a  letter  thanking  Hannah  More  for 
the  pleasure  he  had  derived  from  the  pe¬ 
rusal  of  Anne  Yearsley’s  manuscript.  The 
following  passage,  which  paints  a  mind 
conscious  of  extraordinary  powers,  vmnly 
struggling  to  surmount  the  barrier  of 
ignorance  with  which  it  is  “  cabined,  crib¬ 
bed,  confined,”  seemed  to  him  a  novel 
and  very  interesting  intellectual  pheno¬ 
menon  : 

"  Oft,  as  I  trod  my  native  wilds  alone. 

Strong  fpisU  of  thought  would  rise,  but  rise 
to  die; 


The  portals  of  the  swelling  soul  ne’er  oped 
By  liberal  converse,  rude  ideas  strove 
A  wkHe  for  vent,  but  found  it  not,  and  died. 
Thus  rust  the  mind's  best  powers.  Ton  starry 
orbs. 

Majestic  ocean,  flowery  vales,  gay  groves. 
Eye-wasting  lawns,  and  heaven-attempting  hills. 
Which  bound  th’  horizon  and  which  curb  the 
View- 

All  tho>«,  with  beauteous  imagery,  awaked 
My  ravished  soul  to  ecstacy  untaught — 

To  all  the  transports  the  rapt  sense  can  bear ; 
But  all  expired,  for  want  of  powers  to  speak — 
All  perished  in  the  mind  as  soon  as  bom, 

Era^  more  quick  than  ciphers  on  the  shore. 
O’er  which  the  cruel  waves  unheedful  roll.”* 

Other  acts  of  munificent  kindness  fol¬ 
lowed  fisist.  The  Duchess  of  Beaufort 
sent  for  her  to  Stoke ;  her  Grace  of  Rut¬ 
land,  to  Belvoir  Castle ;  Lady  Spencer 
and  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Montague,  to 
Bath ;  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  to  his 
episcop^  palace.  “  The  noble  and  muni¬ 
ficent  Duchess  of  Portland,”  writes  Han¬ 
nah  More,  “  has  sent  me  a  £20  bank-note.” 
Anne,  therefore,  promised  soon  to  be  the 
richest  jx>ete8s — certainly  the  richest  milk¬ 
woman — in  Great  Britain. 

It  has  too  often  been  the  just  reproach 
of  genius,  that  its  possessors  are  clogged 
with  a  more  than  ordinary  amount  of  hu¬ 
man  infirmity.  Hers  seems  to  have  been 
an  indomitable  pride.  Like  her  fellow- 
townsman  and  brother  poet — 

"  The  sleepless  soul  that  perished  in  its  pride” — 

she  was  influenced  by  an  almost  insane 
impatience  under  obligation ;  and  whilst 
mother,  husband,  offspring,  were  slowly 
perishing  from  hunger,  she  struggled  to 
defeat  the  kind  intentions  of  her  friends. 
During  the  dreary  w'inter  of  1783,  and 
the  famine  which  succeeded  it — still  re¬ 
corded  among  the  traditions  of  the  west 
— Mrs.  Palmer  of  Bristol,  one  of  those 
gpod  Samaritans  whose  vocation  is  charity, 
offered  her  assistance.  At  once  she  shi^ 
ed  her  residence  to  evade  her.  “  When 
she  does  call  upon  me,”  says  that  kind 
lady,  “I  can’t  persuade  her  to  tell  me 
where  she  lodges,  nor  induce  her  to  eat, 
her  pride  is  so  great,  although  at  the  time 
there  is  famine  in  her  looks,  and  I  know 
she  is  near  perishing.”  This  spirit  seems 
to  have  rather  elevated  her  in  Mrs.  Pal¬ 
mer’s  estimation  than  otherwise ;  for  she 
styled  it  a  “  noble  fierte,”  and  liked  her 


*  To  Mrs.  MoTUague,  p.  104. 
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milkwoman  never  the  worse.  The  reader 
of  Chatterton’s  life  will  here  recall  how, 
only  two  days  before  poverty  drove  him 
to  self-murder,  his  worthy  landlady,  Mrs. 
Angel,  almost  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
begged  him  to  share  her  frugal  dinner, 
knowing  that  he  had  not  eaten  for  more 
than  two  days.  But  his  proud  and  grace¬ 
less  spirit  took  offense;  he  assured  her 
he  was  not  hungry,  and  seemed  indignant 
at  her  supposing  he  could  be  in  distress. 

She  now  began  to  express  a  very  great 
amount  of  indignation  that  her  new  friends 
should  still  continue  to  speak  of  her  as 
the  Bristol  milkwoman.  She  had  long 
provided  for  herself  a  more  classic  distinc¬ 
tion: 

“  The  swain  neglects  his  nymph,  yet  knows  not 
why; 

The  nymph,  indifferent,  mourns  the  freezing 
sky; 

Alike  insensible  to  soft  desire. 

She  asks  no  warmth — but  from  the  kitchen- 
fire; 

Ijove  seeks  a  milder  zone  ;  half-sunk  in  snow, 
Lactilla,  shivering,  tends  her  favorite  cow.”* 

Again: 

“  Such  rapture  filled  LAcrn-tA’s  vacant  soul. 
When  the  bright  Moralist,!  in  softness  drest, 
Opes  all  the  glories  of  the  mental  world. 

Deigns  to  direct  the  infant  thought,  to  prune 
The  budding  sentiment,  uprear  the  stalk 
Of  feeble  fancy,  bid  idea  live. 

Woo  the  abstracted  spirit  from  its  cares. 

And  gently  guide  her  to  the  scenes  of  peace. 
Mine  was  that  balm,  and  mine  the  grateful 
heart, 

Which  breathes  its  thanks  in  rough  but  timid 
strains." 

From  a  kindred  degree  of  sensitiveness, 
she  shrank  from  being  represented  by  her 
friends  as  an  object  of  pity,  and  mourns 
that  their  donations  were  not  exclusively 
bestowed  from  personal  regard,  and  as  a 
tribute  to  her  intellectual  superiority  : 

**  My  soul’s  ambitious,  and  its  utmost  stretch 
W’ould  be  to  own  a  friend — but  that's  denied. 
Now,  at  this  bold  avowal,  gaze,  ye  eyes. 

Which  kindly  melted  at  my  woe-fraught  tale  ; 
Start  back,  licnevolence,  and  shun  the  charge ; 
Softrbendiug  Pity,  fly  the  sullen  phrase. 
Ungrateful  as  it  seems.  My  abject  fate 
Excites  the  willing  hand  of  Charity, 

The  momentary  sigh,  the  pitying  tear. 

And  instantaneous  act  of  bounty  bland. 


*  ClifUm  nm,  a  poem.  Jan.  1785;  p.  108. 
f  Hannah  Mure. 


To  misery  so  kind ;  yet  not  to  you. 

Bounty  or  Charity,  or  Mercy  mild, 

The  pensive  thought  applies  fair  Friendship’s 
name — 

That  name  which  never  yet  could  dare  exist 
But  in  equality.”* 

An  attempt  was  made  to  secure  some 
i^rmanent  provision  for  Anne  Yearsley’s 
family,  by  publishing  her  early  poems. 
The  generous  zeal  with  which  Hannah 
More’s  large  circle  of  friends  seconded 
her  intentions,  soon  produced  a  very  large 
subscription,  which  includes  many  of  those 
most  illustrious  for  rank  or  talent  of  that 
day.  It  contained  above  a  thousand 
names,  and  the  money  thus  collected  was 
placed  in  the  Funds,  under  the  joint  names 
of  More  and  Montague.  But  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  so  judicious,  proved  most  distaste¬ 
ful  to  its  object,  who  had  hoped  the 
whole  would  be  unconditionally  surren¬ 
dered  to  her  use.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  cred¬ 
ited,  that  a  person  who  had  previously 
shown  a  decided  unwillingness  to  accept 
pecuniary  obligation,  should  all  at  once 
become  possessed  by  the  demon  of  avarice. 
Perhaps  the  vulgar  greeil  of  her  family 
connections,  who  ignorantly  beheld  in 
that  sum  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth, 
worried  her  into  a  manifestation  of  fla¬ 
grant  ingratitude,  which  justly  alienated 
il  her  generous  tnends.  I  really  regret 
to  record,  that  she  wrote  or  delivered  the 
most  unworthy  messages  and  insinuations 
to  one  who  had  been  her  chief  friend. 
“Tlie  open  and  notorious  ingratitude  of 
the  Milkwoman,”  observes  Hannah  More, 
“  shocks  me.  There  is  hardly  a  sjKJcies  of 
slander  the  poor  creature  does  not  propa¬ 
gate.  I  am  described  as  secretly  jealous 
of  her  poetic  talents,  and  as  intending  to 
defraud  her  children  of  the  money  sub¬ 
scribed  after  her  death ;  and  all  this  because 
in  my  preface  to  her  book,  I  allude  to  her 
as  an  object  of  charity,  called  her  Milkwo¬ 
man,  and  placed  the  money  at  interest,  in¬ 
stead  of  allowing  her  to  waste  it.  I  con¬ 
fess  my  weakness;  it  goes  to  my  heart :  not 
for  my  own  sake,  but  for  that  of  our  com¬ 
mon  nature.  So  much  for  my  inward 
feelings.  As  to  resentment,”  says  this 
Christian  philanthropist,  “  I  am  trying  to 
get  a  place  for  her  husband,  and  to  make 
up  the  sum  I  have  raised — £500.  AUle 
betie  per  soi  is  a  beautiful  maxinn” 

Mrs.  Montague’s  rejoinder  was  charac¬ 
teristic  and  aiuusinfif  enough ;  more  espe- 

*  Poeuis,  p.  84. 
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ciall^  as  she  had  at  first  been  completely 
earned  away  t)y  a  generous  enthusiasm, 
expressing  the  utmost  anxiety  that  this 
noble  creature  should  be  rescued  from  un¬ 
merited  obscurity.  But  a  change  came 
o’er  the  spirit  of  her  dream.  She  now  re¬ 
joices  to  think  they  shall  soon  be  free 
from  any  connection  Avith  the  Milkwoman  ; 
and  has  the  same  opinion  about  favors  to 
the  ungrateful-minded  as  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  have  about  witches,  that  bestowing  a 
gift  upon  such  wretches  gives  them  a 
power  over  you  for  evil  But  for  all  this, 
she  avows  her  intention  never  to  be  deter¬ 
red  firom  giving  to  distressed  persons  of 
talent,  as  long  as  she  had  any  thing  to 
give. 

Unwilling  to  confront  those  whose  kind¬ 
ness  she  is  represented  to  have  so  ill  re- 

5 aid,  Anne  Yearsley  now  withdrew  to 
lel^ham,  in  Wiltstoe.  She  published 
a  second  edition  of  her  poems  about  1V87; 
in  the  preface  to  which,  says  M.  Lefebvre 
Cauchy,  she  rebuts  the  accusation  of  in¬ 
gratitude,  “  avec  la  vivacit6  d’un  bon 
cceur,  et  I’energie  d’un  po6te  offense.” 
Many  of  her  fellow-citizens  deemed  other¬ 
wise,  and  looked  upon  the  apology  but  as 
a  reiteration  of  previous  calumnies.  Short¬ 
ly  after,  there  appeared  a  drama,  entitled 
Earl  Godwin^  wtxich  was  represented  on 
the  Bristol  stage  with  considerable  ap- ! 


[March, 

plause.  The  gallant  M.  de  Cauchy  re¬ 
gards  this  production  as  a  sort  of  dra¬ 
matic  phenomenon,  “ime  double  singu- 
larite seeing,  he  observes,  it  is  “  trage- 
die  sans  amour !” — “  a  tragedy  without  a 
love-scene — written  in  imitation  of  Shak- 
speare,  by  a  peasant  woman  of  the  hum¬ 
blest  class.”  He  calls  her  La  Laitiere,  a 
prettier  sound  than  her  own — Lactilla — 
and  which,  doubtless,  was  balm  of  Gilead 
to  poor  Anne’s  too  sensitive  feelings :  even 
more  so  his  “Miss  Anna” — ^had  he  not, 
in  a  line  or  two  previous,  recorded  her 
being  married,  and  the  mother  of  seven 
children.  Mrs.  Yearsley  published  also 
“  The  lioyal  Captives,”  a  romance  of  very 
considerable  merit,  which,  as  the  introduc¬ 
tion  informs  us,  was  discovered  —  a  la 
Chatterton — in  an  old  oak  chest.  Verily, 
our  literary  prdecessors  had  the  queerest 
fancies  anent  the  gullibility  of  their  read¬ 
ers.  Some  verses  on  the  slave-trade,  and  a 
small  collection  called  “  The  Rustic  Lyre,” 
complete  the  sum  of  her  literary  labors. 
She  died  at  Melksham,  Wilts,  in  1806,  and 
her  death  gave  rise  to  the  following  jeu 
d’esprit,  not  exactly  in  the  very  best  taste : 

“  Anne  Yearsley  tasted  the  Castalian  stream, 
And  skimmed  its  surface  as  she  skimmed  her 
cream ; 

But  struck  at  last  by  fate’s  unerring  blow, 

All  that  remains  of  Anne  is — '  Milk  below  T  " 


From  tbo  New  Monthly  Megezlne. 
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Cbitics,  by  courtesy  and  conventionally 
so  called,  swarm  in  buzzing  legions  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  But  a  critic  of  M. 
Blanche’s  weight  and  figure  is  a  rarissima 
avis  in  Urris.  It  is  practically  an  abuse  of 
the  parts  of  speech  to  put  him  in  the  same 
category  with  them.  The  generic  title 
covers  him  and  them,  distinct  as  they  are 
in  species,  much  as  the  term  University- 
man  includes  alike  athe  double-first  and 
the  ttoA/^,  or  as  the  immortality  of  the 
.^Eneid  extends  to  fortisque  Gyas  fortisque 


Cloanthus  as  well  as  to  pius  ./Eneas,  or 
as  the  histrionic  profession  numbers  not 
only  the  genius  who  enacts  Hamlet^  but 
the  twin  walking-sticks  who  play  Jiosen- 
crantz  and  GuUdsnstem.  We  do  not 
claim  for  M.  Blanche  the  very  highest 
place  in  the  critical  guild,  or  the  next  to  it, 
or  the  next  but  one,  and  are  far  from  ac¬ 
cepting,  on  faith,  his  own  estimate  of  him¬ 
self  implicit  or  explicit  (and,  sooth  to  say, 
if  implicit  in  form,  it  is  explicit  enough  m 
spirit :  if  he  blows  his  own  trumpet,  he 
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docs  it  with  no  uncertain  sound)  ;  but  at 
least  he  is  one  who  brings  method,  philo¬ 
sophy,  and  science  to  bear  on  his  critical 
studies ;  he  is  no  desultory  dawdler,  no 
shallow  dogmatist ;  he  is  not  one  of  those 
who  give  judgment  on  the  spur  of  the  mo¬ 
ment,  by  mstmct ;  who  vent  oracular  de¬ 
liverances,  by  intuition ;  and  who  spare 
ns,  as  well  they  may  (in  fact,  as  needs 
they  must),  their  reasons.  M.  Planche 
has  his  reasons  for  his  verdicts,  and  gives 
them ;  ho  has  premises  for  his  conclu¬ 
sions,  and  propounds  them.  If  he  begs 
to  differ  from  a  received  opinion,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  with  an  et  void  jiourquoi.  If  he 
prefers  Victor  Hugo’s  “  Feuilles  d’Au- 
tomne”  to  his  “  Orientales,”  he  lets  us 
know  the  reason  why  —  prefacing  the 
statement  of  it  with  a  void  pourquoi,  and 
appending  a  voild  pourquoi  when  the 
statement  is  on  tlie  record.  And  what 
he  practises  himself,  he  expects  from  oth¬ 
ers;  as  where,  reviewing  M.  Villemain’s 
Preface  to  the  new  French  Dictionary, 
and  taking  exception  to  the  writer's  de¬ 
preciation  of  the  style  of  the  encyclo^ 
dists,  when  compared  with  their  Au¬ 
gustan  forerunners,  he  observes ;  “  I  have 
no  wish  to  twit  him  with  this  peculiarity 
of  taste ;  he  is,  of  course,  at  liberty  to  pre¬ 
fer  the  austerest,  chastest  epoch  in  our 
literature.  But  he  owed  it  to  lumself^  he 
owed  it  to  the  Academy,  to  explain  his 
reasons  for  this  preference,”  Ac.  M. 
Planche  has  bitterly  denounced  the  want 
of  frank  and  loyal  critics,  and  the  “  scan¬ 
dalous  prostitution”  of  his  craft,  to  pur¬ 
poses  of  sordid  hire ;  to  the  no-meanings 
of  slip-shod  indifference,  elegantly  apa¬ 
thetic,  broaching  all  questions,  solving 
none ;  to  reckless  cleverness,  scattering 
fine  things  ha]>-hazard ;  .and  to  stiff-starch¬ 
ed  pedantry,  far-seeing  only  mto  the  far 
bacK,  ))urblind  to  the  present,  stark  blind 
to  the  future.  But  there  is  a  criticism, 
and  with  it  M.  Planche  casts  in  his  lot, 
which  is  “  severe,  watchful,  impartial,  re¬ 
cognizing  no  other  law  than  conscience, 
no  other  end  than  truth.”  Of  this  order 
of  criticism  he  would  be,  and  in  many  re- 
8|>ects  is,  a  Representative  Man,  worthy  of 
all  acceptation. 

M.  Alfred  Michiels*  has  laid  stress 
on  the  coolly-conducted  plagiarisiiLs  of 
M.  Planche,  especially  his  y««s/-approba- 
tion  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  critical  biogra- 


•  “  Histoire  des  Id^  Litteraires  en  France  au 
XIX*  8iecle”(1842). 


phy  of  Fielding.  A  reviewer  in  one  of 
our  (now  defunct,  one  and  all)  Foreign 
Quarterlies,  while  calling  this  a  “  very  im- 
|)udent  reproduction,”  and  while  allowing 
that  M.  Planche's  literary  essays  contain 
some  barefaced  picking  and  stealing  from 
others,  and  not  a  few  errors  all  his  own, 
affirms  that  all  these  drawbacks  may  be 
admitted  to  the  utmost,  and  yet  not  affect 
M.  Planche’s  reputation  as  “  the  most 
penetrating  and  redoubtable  critic  of  the 
day.”  Ills  great  merit,  it  is  urged,  con¬ 
sists  in  the  certainty  of  his  glance — in  see¬ 
ing  at  once  the  difference  between  what 
the  author  under  his  review  intended  and 
what  he  has  really  accomplished.*  Hence 
he  is  said  to  have  been  for  many  years  the 
terror  of  the  poets — “  and  justly,  for  with 
a  keen  glance  he  saw  through  all  their  so¬ 
phistical  pretenses,  and  detected  the  la¬ 
tent  falseness  of  the  ideas  which  glittering 
verses  or  paradoxical  systems  had  served 
to  conceal.”  If  he  saw  from  the  first  the 
“astonishing  genius”  of  Madame  Dude- 
vant,  so  did  he  “the  fiilse,  mechanical, 
paradoxical  talent”]  of  Victor  Hugo.  The 
latter  has  had  to  bear  a  deal  of  rough 
usage  at  his  hands.  M.  Planche  ridicules 
the  excess  of  costume  and  upholstery  lore 
in  Notre-Dame^  to  the  exclusion  of  living 
men  and  w'omen :  “  it  is  plain  the  author 
would  much  more  readily  put  up  with  the 
cathedral  without  deacon  or  ringer,  than 
with  deacon  or  ringer  without  the  cathe¬ 
dral.”  Qu.asimodo  and  Claude  FroUo  are 
mere  points  baptized  with  the  names  of 
men  :  jewels  and  apparel  are  the  chie^  nay 
the  only  actors  in  this  book.  Certain  bal¬ 
lads  of  the  same  author  are  said  to  mark, 
in  M.  Hugo’s  career,  a  lament.able  transit 
from  incomplete  thought  to  abolition  of 
all  thought  whatsoever.  In  the  “  Orien¬ 
tales,”  he  “  says  all  that  he  wishes,  but 
it  should  be  added  that  he  has  nothing 
to  say.”  “  I  cim  understand,”  says  M. 
Planche  again,  “why  M.  Hugo  admires  and 
applauds  himself  in  the  Orientales;  for  his 
object  was  to  strike  us  blind,  and  that  ob¬ 
ject  is  attained.”  Eugene  Scribe  is  an¬ 
other  of  the  critic’s  black  sheep,  at  whose 
expense  he  is  severe  and  satirical  d  discre- 


*  “  This  is  the  touchstone  of  criticism.  The  poet 
deceives  liimself)  and  then  deceives  his  readers  bj  a 
dexterous  or  pompous  exhibition  of  his  aim.  The 
word  is  taken  for  the  deed;  tinsel  holds  the  place  of 
fp)ld ;  and,  since  both  glitter  alike,  the  public  needs 
the  real  connoisseur  to  warn  it  of  the  counterfeit” — 
British  and  Foreign  Review,  voL  xvL 
t  IbuL 
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tion — making  merry,  especially,  at  the  dra-  in  the  “  Genius  of  Christianity,”  which  is 
matist’s  reception  at  the  Academy,  for  really  a  book  written  for  lounging  woman- 
which  occasion  he  happily  “  found  time  to  kind,  and  for  young  gentlemen  who  de¬ 
pen  his  discourse  between  a  cavatina  and  vote  their  time  to  gaming,  fencing,  and 
a  trio” — while  M.  Villemain  is  flouted  for  riding ;  while  for  earnest  minds  who  read 
his  part  in  the  scene,  in  answering  the  dis-  for  other  purposes  than  mere  diversion,  it 
course  of  the  new  member ;  the  nistorian  is  a  barren  repast,  a  flavorless  kind  of 
being  characterized  as  one  who  cannot  fruit,  a  sapless  plant,  just  so  much  light 
take,  but  is  active  at  following,  the  lead —  dust,  valueless  in  itself,  but  gleaming  and 
constituting  himself  the  tribune  of  a  sue-  gilded,  and  so  engaging  the  eye  that  ad- 
cessful  cause,  or  of  a  cause  within  an  ace  mires  all  that  glitters  though  it  be  not 
of  success  “  careful  not  to  compromise  gold.  Del  avigne  is  rallied  on  the  cautious 
himself  in  behalf  of  adventurers,  but  pro-  adjustment  of  his  plays  to  the  timidity  of 
claiming  in  clear  and  sonorous  tones  the  public  taste  or  classical  tradition ;  Du- 
triumph  of  ideas  which  are  triumphant.  ma.s,  on  assailing  it  without  first  appraising 
“  Ten  years  ago,”  it  is  objected  (we  may  the  worth  of  the  monument  he  set  about 
call  it  thirty  years  ago  now),  “  M.  Ville-  destroying — preoccupied  by  Shakspeare 
main  would  only  have  offered  M.  Scribe  and  Schiller,  and  rashly  undertaking  war 
contempt  or  cold  respect ;  to-day,  the  against  the  ideal,  that  is  to  say,  against 
breach  being  already  opened  and  storm-  poetry  itself ;  Eugene  Sue,  on  the  hash  he 
ed,  M.  Villenmn  mounts  courageously  to  made  of  history  and  romance  in  his  histo- 
the  assault.”  Chateaubriand  found  no  rical  romance  of  “I.Atreaumont” — of  which 
dazzled  votary  in  M.  Planche.  M.  de  the  critic  declares  himself  forced  to  speak 
Chateaubriand,  says  he,  peer,  ambassador,  with  severity,  “  because  the  way  in  wnich 
and  minister  of  state,  had  persuatied  his  the  author  speaks  of  himself  and  his  writ- 
readers  that  he  was  a  great  statesman,  ings  does  aw^  with  every  thought  of  in- 
who  wrote  poetry  at  snatches  of  leisure ;  dulgence.”  The  day  has  been  when  the 
and  the  multitude  was  astounded  at  this  rising  talent  of  the  great  nation  shook  in 
universjility  of  genius :  on  the  other  hand,  its  sotdiers  (if  it  had  them  ;  if  not,  per- 
M.  de  Chateaubriand,  author  of  the  “  Ge-  haps  in  its  sabots)  at  the  name  and  &me 
nius  of  Christianity,”  the  “  Martyrs,”  and  of  that  terrible  Gustavus  Planche. 
the  “  Itinerary,”  had  persuaded  the  legis-  In  analysing  poem,  play,  or  romance, 
lators  of  the  Luxembourg,  the  ambassa-  he  shows  the  hand  of  a  master.  He  leaves 
dors  of  Europe,  and  the  sovereigns  of  the  to  others  the  practice  of  that  kind  of 
Hestoration,  that  he  wa.s,  above  all,  and  analysis  which  consists  in  a  mere  abridg- 
before  all  else,  a  master  of  poetry  and  elo-  ment,  a  dry  though  minute  abstnact  of  the 
quence,  and  that,  by  the  beauty  of  his  plot  and  purpose.  Thus,  in  a  notice  of 
speeches,  he  swayed  the  Chambers  and  Uelavigne’s  J)on  Juan  d’Autriche,  he  pre- 
the  diplomatic  corps.  Thus  the  statesman  faces  his  analysis  of  the  “  characters  ”  of 
and  the  author  aggrandized  each  the  the  piece  by  a  warning  to  his  readers  that 
other,  |)eople  being  forbidden  to  think  of  he  is  not  going  to  resumer  the  story  of  it ; 
them  apart ;  but  in  effect,  when  once  se-  “  for  it  is  my  belief,”  he  says,  “  that  nei- 
))aratoly  scrutinized,  the  statesman  and  ther  literature  nor  the  public  is  ever  a 
the  author  dwindle  to  far  less  marvellous  gainer  by  proces-verbaux.”  If  there  be 
proportions.  We  then  find  in  M.  de  Cha-  readers  who  expect  from  their  journal  a 
teaubriand  nothing  beyond  a  reader  of  dramatic  bill  oi  fare  of  the  current  pl*y> 
fine  discoures,  a  writer  of  a  high  class,  but  just  as  gourmands  do  the  programme  of  a 
one  whose  name  will  long  outlive  his  feast,  before  they  give  the  signal  to  their 
works.  Of  the  “  Genius  of  Christianity,”  curiosity  or  their  appetite,  he  bows  out 
M.  Planche  remarks,  that  had  there  been  such  readers,  as  gentry  to  whom  criticism 
a  Madame  du  Deffand,  or  one  of  her  quali-  has  nothing  to  say,  and  for  whom  he  nei- 
ty,  among  the  women  of  the  Consulate,  ther  has  written,  writes,  nor  will  write, 
this  book  would  have  been  characterized  As  instances  of  the  power,  the  delicacy, 
more  severely  than  the  Esprit  des  Lois :  the  often  subtle  psye-hological  art,  which 
“  it  might  have  been  called  without  injus-  distinguish  his  analysis  of  fictitious  ehar- 
tice  Agrements  de  la  Religion  Chrt-  acter,  may  bo  mentioned  his  study  of 
tienne^'—rfor,  in  truth,  he  adds,  neither  Manon  Lescaut,  who,  whatever  the  ex¬ 
history,  nor  philosophy,  nor  art,  regarded  tent  of  her  errors,  “never  fails  to  soften 
in  its  various  aspects,  is  Mrly  dwelt  with  our  indignation  by  her  tender  and  ingo- 
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naous  ways of  the  Chevalier  Desgrieux,  ]  devotedness  extended  to  its  utmost  limits, 
in  the  same  tale,  who,  the  better  to  enjoy  While  the  English  reader,  however,  can- 
the  present,  shuts  his  ears  to  the  menaces  not  but  admire  the  searching  and  sympa- 
of  the  future,  and  who  wiU  not  doubt,  thetic  quality  of  M.  Planche’s  exegesis,  as 
because  to  doubt  were  at  once  the  doom  displayed  in  studies  of  this  description,  he 
of  his  happiness  ;  of  George  Bussy,  in  will  miss  the  moral  tone  of  exception,  warn- 
Jules  Sandeau’s  Mariawia,  too  true  an  ing,  protest,  which  he  looks  tor  in  a  sys- 
exponent  of  the  too  true  doctrine  that  I  tematic  commentary  on  the  novels  of 
“  love  is  assuredly  the  most  cruel  and  self-  that 

ish  of  all  the  nassions;”  and,  indeed,  of  - .M^rge  bnuned  woman  and  large-hearted  man, 

nearly  all  the  characters  in  the  same  care-  Seif.jtyloa  George  Sand  —  whose  soul,  am.d  the 
ful  novelist’s  writings,  most  of  which  ex-  lions 

hibit  the  same  ingenious  though  latent  Of  her  tumnitnous  senses,  moans  defiance, 
alliance  of  philosophy  and  poetry,  the  And  answers  roar  for  roar,  as  spirits  can.”* 
same  skill  in  drawing  forth  action  from 

thought,  and  embodying  in  the  actors  the  The  English  reader  in  question  will,  in 
ideas  engendered  by  reflection.  Similar  fact,  generally  speaking,  prefer  M.  Planche 
examples  may  be  seen  in  M.  Planche’s  in  such  mood.s  as  that  in  which,  for  exam- 
review  of  Sainte  Beuve’s  Volupte  and  pie,  he  points  out  a  capital  distinction  be- 
anatomy  of  the  heart  of  Amaury,  its  un-  tween  Swphoclcs  and  Snakspeare — the  dis- 
heroic  hero ;  in  his  scrutiny  of  the  love  tinction  between  what  is  simple  and  what 
and  lovers  in  George  Sand’s  JMia — the  i  is  complex,  lie  shows,  with  great  ability, 
sensitive,  heart-shattered  Stenio,  who  re-  how  far  the  characters  of  Shakspeare  are 
solves  on  slaying  the  soul  within  him  that  he  from  being,  like  those  of  Sophoele^  re- 
mayforget  what  he  has  foiled  to  reach  unto,  stricted  to  the  expression  of  one  single 
the  heaven  above  him — ^Trenmor,  girted  passion  exclusively ;  how,  in  the  short 
with  powers  of  genius  and  will  sutticient  space  of  some  two  thousand  verses,  they 
to  realize  the  grandest  thoughts,  the  most  ;  undergo  and  interpret  an  infinite  series  of 
colossal  enterprises,  but  selecting  the  I  doubts  and  contradictions,  and  are  swayed 
gamester’s  career,  as  a  perpctu.al  challenge  I  by  thoughts  and  passions  the  most  diversi- 
cast  in  the  teeth  of  destiny — Magnus,  a  fied,  without  ever  ceasing  to  be  their  very 
weak  and  halting  nature,  capable  of  self-  selves — metamorphosed  and  multiplied, 
denial  and  enthusiasm,  but  credulous,  su-  but  retaining  their  individuality  through- 
perstitious,  forsaking  the  world  that  the  j  out.  This  complexity  M.  Planche  reckons 
world  may  not  bo  his  ruin — Pulch^rie,  ■  the  main  feature  in  Shakspeare’s  dramas, 
flesh  and  blood  symbol  of  sensuous  jilea- 1  If  it  were  no  more  than  a  capricious  vari- 
surc,  raised  to  its  topmost  height — and  !  ety,  a  reckless  aggregate  of  unexplained 
Lelia  herself,  typo  of  that  skepticism  of  doubts  and  aimless  passions,  this  complex- 
the  heart  which  comes  of  dupeif  affection,  ity  would  not  challenge  admiration  as  well 
Equally  subtle  and  discriminative  is  our  as  astonishment,  as  at  present  it  does;  in 
critic’s  analysis  of  the  hearts  that  beat,  j  that  o.a.se,  astonishment  would  master  ad- 
ond  bound,  and  are  so  disquieted  in  vain,  miration,  or  rather  put  it  to  silence.  But 
in  the  same  epicene  author’s  Jacques — in-  the  fact  is,  as  the  critic  goes  on  to  show', 
eluding  Fcrnande,  who  accounts  “  change”  that  all  the  seeming  inconsistencies  in  char- 
in  love  a  word  void  of  sense,  and  to  whom  acter,  as  portrayed  by  the  genius  of  Shak- 
fidelity  is  a  Law  of  destiny,  irresistible,  a  l  speare,  are  made  infallibly  to  centre  in  the 
necessity  of  the  heart — and  Octave,  whose  :  most  hai-monious  unity.  The  man  of  the 
coarse  of  love  has  been  a  series  of  trans-  first  act  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  he  of 
ports  and  humiliations — and  Syh'ia,  who  ;  the  second ;  sometimes  the  third  act  dis- 
cannotlovc,  because  she  has  had  dreams  of  covers  in  him  unmistakable  symptoms  of 
a  love  beyond  the  possible — and  Jacques,  an  unexpected  change  of  character;  never- 
who  has  served  a  long  apprenticeship  to  theless,  of  these  three  men,  not  one,  upon 
•uffering  and  resignation,  and  though  dLs-  any  occasion,  or  under  w’hatever  aspect  he 
appointed  in  his  tiopes  of  true  love  and  may  appear,  involvi-s  a  contradiction  to 
constant  faith,  has  not  forsworn  love  itself,  the  one  he  succeeds  in  the  action  of  the 
but  watches  with  calm  and  steady  pfaze  piece.  Never  is  the  new  face  worn  by 
the  blood  that  trickles  from  his  wounds —  the  character  begotten  by  the  poet’s  go- 

who  holds  that  duty  is  action,  and  that - 

the  highest  wisdom,  the  loftiest  dignity,  is  •  Elkabetli  Barrett  Browning. 
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nius  a  Tirtual  negation  of  the  old.  “Unity 
in  variety,  variety  in  unity,  such  is  the 
twofold  point  of  view  from  which  Shak- 
speare’s  creation  is  to  be  regarded.  Whe¬ 
ther  he  treats  of  English  or  of  Roman 
history ;  whether  engaged  in  depicting- 
Henry  VHI.  or  Coriolanus,  Richard  HI. 
or  Julius  Csesar,  he  is  unceasingly  one  and 
many.  He  rejects  no  item  of  the  accidents 
of  human  life  which  can  serve  to  fill  up  the 
portrait  of  his  hero;  he  disdains  none  of  the 
nomely  detmls,  the  trivial  fond  records  of 
biography ;  but  he  is  careful  always  to  sub¬ 
ject  these  accidents  and  details  to  the  main 
lines  traced  by  his  all-puissant  will.  Even 
when  he  borrows  the  theme  of  his  comic 
or  tragic  inventions  from  the  Italian  novel¬ 
ists  of  the  sixteenth  century — from  Qiraldi, 
or  Bandello — ^he  still  holds  himself  bound 
in  allegiance  to  this  imperious  law  of  con¬ 
struction.  He  olmms,  and  exercises  largely, 
the  right  of  modifying,  extending,  inter¬ 
preting  the  narratives  of  the  Italian  con- 
Unurs.  As  soon  as  he  has  determined  the 
number  and  the  nature  of  the  episodes  he 
will  introduce,  ho  coordinates  and  mar- 
^als  them  into  order  with  inflexible  logic. 
For  he  is  aware  that  the  creatures  of  mere 
&ncy,  bora  and  bred,  are  just  as  amenable 
to  tlie  laws  which  regulate  the  faculties  of 
man,  as  the  personages  of  history.”  And 
what  M.  Planche  says  to  thb  effect,  of 
Shakspeare’s  dramatis  personm^  he  applies 
with  equal  emphasis  to  the  &bles  in  which 
Uioso  personas  play  their  part.  “  The  dra¬ 
matic  programmes  of  tl^  man,  so  pro¬ 
foundly  wise  in  his  very  boldest  singular¬ 
ities,  so  flfir-seeing  and  so  self-assured  in 
his  most  impetuous  whims,  have  the  same 
complexity  as  his  heroes.  But  it  were 
quite  to  misconceive  and  misrepresent  the 
skillful  construction  of  these  dramas  to 
seek  for,  and  see,  in  them  an  exclusive  de¬ 
sign  to  excite  the  curiosity  and  enchain  the 
attention  by  the  rapid  succession  of  inci¬ 
dents.  Tested  by  a  pitiless  dialectic,  there 
b  not  a  single  one  among  these  thousand 
incidents  which  £iUs,  in  the  poet’s  liands, 
to  become  a  thing  of  use  if  not  of  neces¬ 
sity.  He  multiplies  hb  means,  without 
ever  annulling  them ;  and  it  b  precisely  in 
thb  that  Sha^peare’s  prodigious  skill  con- 
sbts.”  “  He  lets  hb  eye  sweep  over  an 
immense  tract  of  country,  but  without  for- 

fetting  the  lines  of  the  landscape  on  which 
e  has  already  gazed.  If,  then,  he  hap¬ 
pens  to  add  to  hb  dramatic  machinery  a 
wheel  which  to  you  seems  purposeless,  be 
■ore  that  he  will  soon  undeceive  you.  The 


machine  you  regarded  as  complete,  would 
have  been  incapable,  without  that  addi¬ 
tion,  of  producing  the  effects  contemplated 
by  the  maker.  It  was  all  it  need  be  to 
realize  your  previsions;  but,  to  realize 
those  of  the  poet,  there  was  wanting  that 
increment  of  power  which  he  has  just  im¬ 
parted  to  it.  Unquestionably  he  once  and 
again  forsakes  the  high-road,  and,  ere  hb 
goal  b  reached,  takes  numerous  windings 
and  detours ;  but  every  one  of  these  di¬ 
gressions,  far  from  being  a  childbh  diver¬ 
sion,  really  prepares  the  mind  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  for  a  better  comprehension  of  the 
denouement  itself.”  And  so  with  Shak- 
spcarc’s  dialogue ;  if  it  b  without  explicit 
unity,  M.  Planche  asserts  its  implicit  unity. 
What  language,  he  asks,  can  suit  complex 
characters  but  a  complex  language  ?  Ob¬ 
jections  to  the  poet’s  conceits,  and  pedan¬ 
tries,  and  puns,  and  coarse  pleasantries, 
and  heavy-laden  euphubms,  he  dismisses 
with  the  remark  that,  properly  speaking, 
all  these  threads  of  glazed  silk  and  com¬ 
mon  wool  have  but  a  slight  connection 
with  the  substance  of  the  stuff,  and  that 
it  is  not  in  these  hors-d'txuvrs  we  should 
study  Shakspeare’s  art  of  dialogue.  Under 
thb  perishable  bark  there  flourbhes  an 
amaranthine  tree  ;  below  thb  opaque  mass 
there  lies  a  diamond  of  limpid  light ;  be¬ 
neath  the  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
there  b  a  poet  of  all  time.  And  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  thb  poet,  which  belongs  to  all 
generations,  thoimh  in  nothing  it  recalls 
the  language  of  Greek  tragedy,  b,  never¬ 
theless,  not  a  whit  less  powerful,  or  less 
logical.  It  b  not  cast  in  the  same  mould, 
but  it  b  of  an  equally  pure  metal,  and  ex¬ 
presses  with  no  inferior  happiness  the 
energy  of  the  soldier  and  the  majesty  of 
the  prince.* 

It  b  from  no  partblity  in  favor  of  Shak¬ 
speare’s  fatherland  that  M.  Planche  says 
these  civil  things  of  the  poet.  On  the 
contrary,  he  seldom  mbses  an  opportunity 
for  saying  things  not  too  civil  of  us  and 
our  ways.  The  great  poet  himself^  it 
appears,  barbarian  as  he  was,  b  not  bar¬ 
barian  enough  for  us  unlicked  cubs  of 
civilization.  “  The  French,”  says  M. 
Planche,  and  quite  credibly,  “are  not 
generally  aware  that  Shakspeare  b  no¬ 
where  less  esteemed,  nowhere  less  admired 
than  in  his  own  country.”  The  upper 
classes  in  Engbnd,  he  assures  hb  readers 


*  See,  poMtin,  the  ssnj  '^De  PEUt  da  Th^Atr*  eo 
Prsnoe." 
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(this  was  in  1837,  however),  “  prefer 
Sheridan  Knowles  to  Shakspeare.”  The 
English  aristocracy  might  crowd  together, 
at  Wellington’s  installation  as  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  to  hear  some 
ihigments  of  Shakspeare  translated  into 
Greek  iambics  ;  “  but  at  Drury  Lane  and 
Covent  Garden,  *  Othello’  and  *  Macbeth’ 
appear  rarely  on  the  bills” — (what  can  M. 
Planche  think  of  our  two  “  patent  thea¬ 
tres”  now?) — “the  middle-claas  dramas 
of  Sheridan  Knowles  take  precedence  of 
‘  Richard  III.’  and  ‘  King  Lear.’  ”  “  Self¬ 
ish  egoism  now  sways  Shakspeare’s  native 
country.”  England  is  upbraided,  too, 
with  her  neglect  of  the  remains  of  Lord 
Byron — with  “ingratitude  towards  the 
ody  poet  she  can  place  beside  Shakspeare 
and  Milton.”  Elsewhere,  M.  Planche 
connects  mention  of  the  “  melodious 
sounds  of  the  Italian  language,”  the  “so¬ 
norous  and  haughty  8pee<m  of  Spain,”  and 
the  “  guttural  accents  of  Germany,”  with 
the  “  hissing  idiom  of  that  immense  count¬ 
ing-house  which  styles  itself  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.”  Ireland  is  one  “  deep,  bleeding 
wound,  the  mere  sight  of  which  is  enough 
to  repress  the  pride  of  the  English  aris¬ 
tocracy.”  “London  is  triste^  beyond  a 
doubt,  even  in  its  wealthiest  suburbs,  even 
in  its  boasted  parks ;  but  the  gloom  of  the 
lace  is  not  so  much  in  the  bricks  of  the 
ouses,  as  in  the  attitude  and  demeanor 
of  the  inhabitants.”  England  at  large  is 
said  to  personify  industry  ;  but  her  vimole 
conduct,  it  seems,  from  the  time  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh’s  earliest  voyages,  refers 
to  mercantile  speculations,  and  slie  “signs 
and  tears  up  treaties  only  to  enlarge  her 
workshops,  and  drive  a  brisk  export  trade 
in  coal  and  iron.”  But  in  this  time  of 
mUnte  cordutle  it  is  hardly  seasonable  to 
rake  up  old  bits  of  stones  of  stumbling 
and  rocks  of  offence,  even  though  M. 
Planche  does  reproduce  them  in  the  new 
editions  of  his  critical  miscellanies. 

In  nearly  all  his  reviews  he  is  a  punc¬ 
tilious  inspector  of  style.  Ills  principle 
with  regard  to  style  is,  that  it  must,  to 
have  any  positive  value  at  all,  be  the  di¬ 
rect  product  of  the  writer’s  thought ;  that 
whenever,  in  it  proceeds  not  from 
this  single  and  sovereign  source,  it  is 
wanting  in  force  and  life,  and  interprets 
but  incompletely  the  ideas  and  sentiments 
of  which  the  discourse  is  composed,  and 
is  incapable  of  conveying  either  evidence 
to  the  mind  or  emotion  to  the  heart.  He 
in^ts  the  more  upon  the  importance  of 


style,  from  his  persuasion  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  one  which  contemporary  critics  had 
treated  with  indifference,  if  not  utter  ne- 
lect.  Hence,  in  his  Portraits  Littirair«s, 
e  dwells  with  interest  on  the  style  of 
l’Abb6  Prevost,  which,  “  with  all  the  un- 
ouestionable  faults  which  disfigure  it,  is 
full  of  attraction  and  power — spontaneous, 
overflowing,  like  the  thought  itself  of  the 
author;”* — on  that  of  Jules  Sandeau, 
“  generally  pure,  chastened,  transparent,” 
expressing  nettement  the  writer’s  meaning, 
so  that  the  idea  is  always  visible  beneath 
the  image,  the  words  obeying  the  thought, 
and  never  wresting  it  from  its  shape  and 
purpose — analogy,  “  that  supreme  law  of 
style,”  being  constantly  respected  in  the 
imagery  employed ; — on  that  of  Sainte 
Beuve,  “  pure  and  graceful,”  the  form  of 
whose  romance  (Volupte)  admits  every 
variety  and  shade  of  style,  from  the  fa¬ 
miliar  to  the  lyrical,  from  the  simple  and 
nude  to  the  epical  and  picturesque — 
though  the  romancer  may  have  disregard¬ 
ed  the  law  which  presides,  or  shoula  pre¬ 
side  over,  the  succesrion  of  these  varieties 
and  shades — the  law,  namelv,  of  sobriety, 
of  moderation,  of  tasteful  self-restraint ; — 
on  that  of  Ponsard,  whose  style  is  pro¬ 
nounced  the  best  thing  about  his  Agnes 
dt  Mhranie^  it  being  free  and  fluent, 
though  deficient  in  unity  ;f  on  that  of 

*  “Pr^Toet  seldom  knows  beforehand  what  use 
he  shall  make  of  the  thought  that  occurs  to  him ;  he 
treats  language  as  he  does  thought,  with  a  want  of 
foresight  whi^  might  pass  for  indolence,  were  it  not 
that  every  page  proves  that  the  author  gives  the 
best  expression  he  can  to  the  idea  he  has  not  taken 
time  to  select  We  are  certainly  &r  enough  from 
recommending  improvisation  as  a  literary  method,  for 
improvisation,  taken  jwr  se,  amounts  to  a  nention  of 
serious  art ;  hut  we  are  constrained  to  own  that  Pre¬ 
vost,  for  once  in  his  life,  found  improvisation  of  won- 
deifiil  service  to  him.  The  style  of  Manati  Leacctul, 
in  spite  of  its  inconrectnesa,  is  invariably  natuial, 
perfidy  clear.  It  is  living,  lively,  rich  in  imagery, 
broadci^  with  felicitous  illustrationi^  never  spoilt  by 
rhetorical  artifice.  It  is  bom  together  with  the 
thought,  which  it  follows  throughout  with  exem¬ 
plary  fidelity;  like  it,  unequal  and  irregular,  it  never 
suSers  the  attention  to  relax." — Portraits  Litteraires. 
(“L’Ahbd  Provost.") 

f  “  There  are,  in  M.  Ponsard’s  style,  three  ele¬ 
ments  not  easily  to  be  reconciled :  a  periphrastic 
tone,  a  familiar  tone,  and  a  tone  betwixt  and  be¬ 
tween  these  two,  which  I  am  at  a  loes  to  define. 
By  the  first,  periphrasis,  he  should  belong  to  the 
school  of  the  Empire  .  .  .  . ;  by  the  second,  or  fa¬ 
miliar  tone,  ho  would  approximate  to  Corneille,  and 
sometimes,  as  I  own  with  pleasure,  be  is  not  without 
grandeur.  As  to  the  intermediate  tone,  I  am  really 
at  a  loss  what  to  call  it;  it  is  something  which  is 
neither  periphrasia,  nor  familiarity,  and  very  hard  to 
describe— an  almost  perpetual  monotone,  destitute 
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Lamartine,  who,  in  his  earlier  poems,  was 
little  solicitous  about  imposing  a  definite 
form  on  his  ebullient  thoughts,  but  trusted 
to  his  “ inspii-ation,”  and  rarely  “cross- 
examined  ”  the  first  word  that  occurred — 
being  persuaded  that  there  is  for  every 
sentiment  some  one  fated  word  that  re¬ 
flection  would  never  discover,  and  that 
reflection  cannot  improve  or  correct — and 
accustomed  to  regard  style  as  a  crystal¬ 
lization,  all  the  motions  of  which  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  imseen  laws,  so  that  any  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  critical  faculty  is  to  be  mis¬ 
trusted,  as  hazarding  the  order  of  this 
crystallizing  arrangement.  The  style  of 
Casimir  Ddavigne,  in  his  Louis  XI.  (now 
familiar  to  English  play-goers  in  Mr.  Dion 
Bourcicault’s  version),  is  censured  as 
something  marvellous  and  unheard-of^  a 
sort  of  acrobatic  versification,  wherein  the 
Alexandrine,  between  two  rhymes  not 
always  too  “  sisterlv,”  executes,  sans 
halancieTy  the  most  (Jiversified  steps  and 
evolutions.*  The  style  of  George  Sand’s 
earlier  tales  is  commended  as  picturesque, 
abundant,  ingenious  in  resources,  adapted 
for  utterances  the  most  varied,  simple, 
yet  bold,  and  making  good  progress  in 
precision  and  purity :  “  Tlie  stylo  of 
Jacques  is  like  a  lamp  of  alabaster,  the 
light  within  being  made  visible  without ; 
wmereas  the  popular  stylo  of  the  day,  en¬ 
crusted  with  glittering  stones,  reflects  the 
rays  that  come  upon  it  from  without,  but 
as  for  a  flame  within,  that  it  would  not 
let  you  discover,  if  it  had  any.”  Of 
Guizot’s  style  it  is  remarked,  that  although 
Montesquieu,  in  the  Esprit  des  Lois,  has 
shown  how  place  may  be  found  for  the 
greatest  beauties  of  stylo  as  well  in  po¬ 
litical  philosophy  as  in  the  tableau  of  the 
passions,  M.  Guizot,  after  having  substi¬ 
tuted  logic  for  history, f  forgot  to  impart 
to  his  logic  such  a  style  as  might  have 
given  something  of  interest  and  life  to  the 
exposition  of  his  ideas.  The  Guizot  school 

of  literary  value,  without  precision  or  clonmess,  and 
wearying  the  attention  without  ever  moving  the 
heart  or  exalting  the  thoughts.  By  the  union,  or 
rather  juxtaposition,  of  tlieee  throe  elements,  M. 
Ponsard  has  composed  a  style  which,  thongh  cer¬ 
tainly  not  aosolutoly  original,  yet  occasionally  charms 
the  ear,  and  is  capable  of  pi^ucing  illusive  eSects 
on  inexperienced  mind?." — Ibid.  (“  Ponsard.") 

•  “Tlie  poet  has  silk  and  velvet  for  all  the  ideas 
be  brings  forward.  In  Louis  XL.  pcriplira.sis  reigns 
supremo,  ooqMO  and  bloodshed  are  ennobled,"  etc. — 
Ibid.  (‘*  Casimir  Delavigno.") 

f  In  the  "  llistoiro  do  la  Revolution  d'Anglc- 
lorro." 
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'  among  savants,  the  same  as  among  the 
j  multitude,  there  is  a  deeply-rooted  jireju- 
dice,  in  favor  of  which  it  is  held  that 
science  may  dispense  with  style,  and  which 
I  even  goes  so  far  as  to  proclaim  the  danger 
I  of  style  in  science.  This  prejudice  ho 
'  assails,  as  resting  on  an  inaccurate  and 
!  incomplete  notion  of  what  style  really  is. 
jit  is  evident,  he  allows,  that  the  stylo 
proper  to  romance  or  ode  is  not  suited  to 
!  geometry  or  physiology.  But  it  is  rea* 

I  sonable  to  seek  for,  and  it  is  possible  to 
'  find,  a  beautiful  style  for  the  expression 
i  of  physiological  and  geometrical  truths, 
j  If  there  are  mathematicians  and  natural- 
I  ists  who  declaim  when  they  ought  to 
I  demonstrate,  that  is  a  misfortune  for  which 
j  style  is  not  responsible  ;  a  misfortune,  too, 

I  that  would  not  happen  if  all  mathemati¬ 
cians  and  naturalists  had  a  true  respect 
for  style. 

M.  Planche’s  rehiarks  on  the  manner  of 
the  old  writers  are  ahvays  clever  and  in¬ 
teresting.  As  where  he  shows  how,  from 
Froi8S.art  to  Monttaigne,  his  native  tonguo 
faithfully  reflects  the  passions  and  o|)inions 
of  his  native  country.  Thus,  in  the 
chronicler  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
expression  is  picturesque,  animated,  o 
pneious,  irregular,  warlike:  the  syntax 
that  governs  its  evolutions  resembling  the 
tactics  employed  in  governing  the  troops 
of  the  Black  Prince — being,  that  is  to 
say,  lavish  of  means,  prodigal,  improvi¬ 
dent,  and  averse  from  choosing  the  near¬ 
est  road.  The  language  of  I^hilippo  do 
Comine.s,  again,  is  more  sober  in  respect 
of  imagery,  more  careful  of  its  resources, 
more  skilfully  managed  ;  but  then  its  pru¬ 
dence  not  unfrequently  merges  in  mere 
cowardice.  “It  too  often  denies  itself  tho 
tumultuous  sjrmp.athy  w’hich,  in  Frois-sart, 
overflowed  in  glowing  and  thronging 
I  weaves ;  it  suppres-scs  the  drapery,  nor 
j  does  it  ever  attain  to  the  c.xact  design  of 
j  the  form.  It  is  a  language  that  smacks 
of  trade  and  the  counting-house,  fit  for 
colporteur,  spy,  or  usurer,  often  ambiguous 
in  Its  very  precision.  It  has  lost  its  epio 
vigor ;  it  has  forsaken  the  battle-field  for 
the  privy  council  of  Louis  XL;  it  is  no 
longer  chivalric,  but  cittLsh.”  With  Mon¬ 
taigne,  the  French  Language  a.ssumcs  an¬ 
other  guise ;  it  is  imbued  with  Gi-ajcisms 
and  Latinisms,  but  with  such  skill  and 
address,  that  it  has  the  brightness  of  steel 
wdthout  losing  tho  pliancy  it  had  gained 
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andcr  the  hammer  in  cominpr  out  of  the 
{iimace.  In  llellonising,  it  still  remained 
Gallic.  It  knows  right  well  whither  it  is 
wending,  but  is  none  the  less  ready  to 
take  a  devious  route.  At  once  naive  and 
sententious,  it  brings  together  imagina¬ 
tion  and  reason  with  wonderful  harmony ; 
it  has  both  the  inspirations  of  poetry  and 
the  illuminations  of  philosophy.  It  gives 
itself  up  to  the  portrayal  of  human  senti¬ 
ment,  as  though  emotion  were  its  one  sole 
theme ;  yet  when  the  time  comes  to  knit 
together  in  close-lK>und  sheaf  all  the  scat¬ 
tered  ears  of  fruitful  thought,  it  is  equal 
to  this  new  task :  it  is  as  rich  for  the 
artist  as  it  is  clear  for  the  thinker.  How¬ 
ever,  the  syntax  of  Montaigne,  suffice  as 
it  might  for  the  capricious  reflection  of 
the  J'Jssais,  undergoes  a  marked  transfor¬ 
mation  at  the  hands  of  I*ascal.  The  dic¬ 
tion  takes  a  severer  and  more  exact  out¬ 
line.  The  combination  of  words  aims  at 
something  more  than  the  mere  expression 
of  the  general  or  particular,  abstract  or 
concrete  idea — it  aims  at  conciseness. 
Syntax,  from  the  lips  of  Pascal,  proclaims 
a  sumptuary  law,  and  banishes  from  the 
language  all  effeminate  coquetry ;  allows 
itself  no  other  elegance  tlian  the  severe  ; 
gathers  up  the  sweeping  train  of  rhetoric, 
and  forbids  to  language  any  trespass  be- 
ond  the  pale  of  thought.  This  impl.aca- 
le  austerity  is  softened  and  subdued  in 
the  Kiprit  des  Lois  and  the  Essai  sur  les 
McBurs  ;  for  though  the  diction  of  Montes¬ 
quieu  and  Voltaire  is  as  well  wrought  as 
that  of  Pascal,  it  is  more  lightly  armed, 
and  often  wears  coat  of  mail  instead  of 
cuirass.  In  this  manner  M.  Planche  traces 
the  variations  of  the  French  language, 
and  shows  how,  in  the  course  of  five  cen¬ 
turies,  it  has  steadily  and  sensibly  pro- 
gresst'd  in  clearness  and  pliability — be¬ 
coming  more  limpid,  more  transparent, 
in  each  new  ])hase  of  its  existence. 

Unsparing,  therefore,  are  his  strictures 
on  those  contemporaries  whose  style 
threatens  a  relapse  or  decline  in  this  pro- 
CTessive  development.  On  Eugene  Sue, 
for  example,  who  “seems*  to  treat  the 
language  with  absolute  contempt,  over¬ 
leaping  all  the  laws  of  style  a  pied  joints;'*' 
and  the  “unexampled”  sallies  and  somer¬ 
saults  of  Delavigne ;  and  the  grammatical 
solecisms  that  bristle  in  Lamartine’s  Joce¬ 
lyn — where  sometimes  pleurs  are  femi- 


•  la  “Atar  GulL" 


nine,  sometimes  the  indicative  alternates 
with  the  imperfect  tense,  at  three  lines’ 
distance,  and  the  singular  number  replaces 
the  plural,  to  accommodate  the  rhythm, 
and  neuter  verbs  are  transfigured  into 
verbs  transitive,  as  occasion  may  require. 
M.  Planche’s  own  style  ought  to  be  some¬ 
thing  rich  and  rare,  for  self-vindication 
against  angry  and  very  numerous  retorts ; 
and  on  examination  it  will  be  found  to 
have  a  power,  scientific  arrangement,  and 
artistic  finish,  which  warrant  its  master’s 
riglit  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  others. 

Ilis  criticisms  on  works  of  Art  eloquent¬ 
ly  enforce  the  canon,  that  painting  and 
sculpture,  in  the  hands  of  eminent  masters, 
have  always  been  an  interpretation,  never 
a  literal  copy  of  the  model.  Take  these 
arts,  he  says,  at  the  most  splendid  epochs 
of  their  history,  and  you  will  never  find 
them  separated  from  interpretation,  that  is 
to  say,  from  the  ideal.  Form  and  color, 
as  employed  in  representing  the  human 
model,  are  made  to — not  literally  repro¬ 
duce,  but — render  it  intelligible,  now  by 
exaggerating,  now  by  effacing  certain  par- 
ticiilars.  If  literal  fidelity  to  nature  is  the 
dernier  mot  of  human  art,  then  are  Phidias 
and  llaffaele  far  below  the  figures  of  Cur- 
tius.  If  the  genius  of  the  artist  is  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  illusion  produced,  then 
IS  colored  wax,  clothed  in  serge,  very  su¬ 
perior  to  the  metopes  of  the  Pantheon, 
and  the  frescoes  of  tne  Vatican.  Honest¬ 
ly  to  affirm  that  nature,  servilely  copied, 
is  the  highest  expression  of  art  in  painting, 
sculpture,  and  poetry,  is,  31.  Planche  con¬ 
tends,  to  convict  oneself  of  having  never 
had  a  glimpse  of,  much  less  made  a  study 
ofi  the  laws  of  imagination,  whether  in 
the  domain  of  conscience,  or  in  that  of 
the  works  of  art  which  all  men  of  culture, 
with  one  consent,  declare  beautiful.  To 
support  the  doctrine  of  realism  in  art,  is, 
he  asserts,  to  misapprehend  the  very  cause 
of  that  admiration  which  works  of  Wauty 
roducc;  it  is  to  remain  blind  to  the 
eautifiil ;  it  is  to  proclaim  one’s  utter  in¬ 
competence  in  the  entire  province  of  ®8- 
thetics.  True,  a  careful  study  of  the  real 
is  indispensable  to  him  who  would  “  in¬ 
vent”  something  in  marble,  on  canvas,  or 
in  the  language  of  poetry ;  but  this  stu¬ 
dy,  however  complete,  is  only  a  means  to, 
not  a  guarantee  of,  invention.  Imagina¬ 
tion,  as  M.  Planche  defines  it,  is  neither 
mere  vision  nor  recollection ;  it  is  some¬ 
thing  of  both  these,  but  also  something 
more  than  both;  it  b  to  perceive  that 
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which  never  has  been,  that  which  yet 
might  be ;  it  is  to  gaze,  face  to  &ce,  on  the 
idea  descried  with  lively  faith ;  it  is  to  be¬ 
lieve  as  sincerely,  for  some  moments,  in 
the  heavenly  apparition,  as  in  the  world 
which  surroonas  ns.  His  aesthetical  es¬ 
says  are,  in  short,  rich  in  arguments  for  the 
doctrine  maintained,  as  Sir  Bulwer  Lyt- 
ton  remarks,*  by  every  true  critic  in  art, 
from  Aristotle  and  Pfiny,  from  Winkel- 
man  and  Vasari,  to  Reynolds  and  Fuseli, 


[March,* 


that  Nature  is  not  to  be  copied,  but  exalt¬ 
ed  ;  that  the  loftiest  order  of  art,  select¬ 
ing  only  the  loftiest  combinations,  is  the 
perpetual  struggle  of  Humanity  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  gods.*  We  have  no  space  to 
particularize,  however ;  and  must  refer  the 
uninitiated  to  the  copious  writings  of  M. 
Planche  in  this  department,  for  only 

So  Ihis  green  writer  may  pretend,  at  least. 

To  whet  your  stomacha  for  a  better  feastt 


from  tb*  EdecU*  lUTtow. 

) 

fFUR  nUHTING  IN  OREGON. 


Thb  author  of  this  work  is*  entitled  to 
respectful  hearing.  His  volumes,  unlike 
many  which  our  prolific  mess  sends  forth, 
have  something  to  tell.  Ibere  is  an  honest 
purpose  in  them.  A  veritable  narrative  is 
given,  and  the  intelligent  reader  will  rise 
from  their  perusal  with  information  which 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain,  and  with  strong 
confidence  both  in  the  integrity  and  in  the 
inielligence  of  the  author.  For  forty-four 
years  Mr.  Ross  resided  in  the  Indian  ter¬ 
ritories  of  North  America.  The  first  fif¬ 
teen  of  these  years  were  spent  in  Columbia,  j 
the  extreme  point  of  the  ‘‘  Far  West the 
remaining  twenty-nine  have  been  passed 
in  the  Red  River  settlement,  “  a  spot  more 
eflTectually  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  than  any  other  colony  of  the  em¬ 
pire.”  Daring  the  earlier  period  of  his 
career  he  was  actively  engaged  in  com¬ 
merce  ;  first,  in  connection  with  the  Pacific 
Fur  Company ;  then  with  the  “  North 
West and  lastly  with  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company.  Having  published  in  1849  his 
adventures,  in  connection  with  the  first  of 


•  “Zanoni." 
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those  companies,  he  is  now  encouraged  to 
attempt  a  more  extended  narrative,  which, 
with  all  the  interest  of  its  predecessor,  has 
attractions  of  its  own  not  irequently  equal¬ 
led.  “  His  aim  has  been  to  exhibit  reali¬ 
ties  ;  to  relate  facts  as  they  occurred  ;  to 
impart  to  others  at  their  quiet  firesides 
the  interest  of  a  wild  and  adventurous 
life,  without  its  toils,  privations,  and  dan¬ 
gers,  and  to  adhere  luways  to  the  simple 
truth.  As,  then,  these  volumes  range 
over  a  wider  expanse  of  Indian  territory 
than  the  former,  so  do  they  introduce  new 
features  of  Indian  life  ana  manners.  Re¬ 
gions  unvisited  and  now  only  partially  ex¬ 
plored,  are  portrayed  as  they  appe.ared  to 

•  “  The  great  painter,"  says  Sir  Edward,  ‘Mike  the 
great  author,  embodies  what  is  possible  to  man,  it  is 
true,  but  what  is  not  common  to  mankind.  There  is 
truth  in  Hamlet,  in  Macbeth  and  his  witches,  in  Dcs- 
demona,  in  Othello,  in  Prospero,  and  in  Caliban; 
there  is  truth  in  the  cartoons  of  Raflbele ;  there  is 
truth  in  the  Apollo,  the  AntinoQs  and  the  Laocoon. 
But  you  do  not  meet  the  originals  of  the  words  the 
cartoons,  or  the  marble,  in  Oxford  street  or  St 
James’s.”  Again :  ”  The  idea  is  not  inixtm ;  it  has 
come  from  an  intense  study.  But  that  study  has 
been  of  the  ideal  that  can  be  raised  fVom  the  poeitivo 
and  the  actual  into  grandeur  and  beauty."  He  add^ 
that  the  common-ftlace  public  scarcely  understand 
the  idealising  principle,  even  in  art  "  For  high  art 
is  an  acquit^  taste.” 

f  Dryden’s  Prologues. 
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the  first  civilized  intruder  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.” 

Mr.  Ross’s  commercial  cnprajjcments 
were  those  of  the  fur  trade,  which  brought 
him  into  frequent  contact  with  the  Indians ; 
exposed  him  to  many  perilous  adventures, 
and  has  pre-eminently  qualified  him  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  occupations  and  habits  of  the 
wilderness.  It  is  no  dilettante  record  with 
which  we  are  here  furnished.  The  work 
performed  by  our  author  was  rough  and 
perilous.  It  involved  the  sacrifice  of  many 
lives,  and  was  frequently  attended  with 
much  hardship.  The  narrative  given  par¬ 
takes  of  this  character.  It  is  a  clear,  un¬ 
varnished,  business-like  statement,  the 
deep  interest  of  which  arises  from  the  facts 
reported,  and  not  from  the  artistic  skill  of 
the  narrator.  Not  that  there  is  any  defi¬ 
ciency  in  the  latter  quality,  but  that  the 
author  is  too  fully  occupied  with  the  his¬ 
tory  he  records  to  be  much  concerned 
about  the  mode  in  which  he  presents  it. 
The  great  interest  of  the  work  is  derived 
from  the  peculiar  phase  under  which  hu¬ 
man  life  is  seen.  We  have  been  wearied 
with  the  common-plaeea  of  modern  travel. 
The  eternal* round  of  the  same  unmeaning 
sentimentalisms  has  become  perfectly  dis¬ 
gusting.  The  mere  sight  of  such  volumes 
is  sickening.  We  turn  from  them  with 
distaste,  assured  that  the  intellectual  region 
they  unfold — if  such,  indeed,  it  may  be 
termed — is  a  dead  level,  without  one  point 
of  interest,  or  any  capability  of  exercising 
a  healthful  mental  influence.  Mr.  Ross’s 
volumes  differ  from  all  this.  They  intro¬ 
duce  us  to  another  world ;  paint  men  and 
women  in  a  somewhat  different  color  from 
that  in  which  they  are  ordinarily  seen. 
They  disclose  in  part,  at  least,  the  secrets 
of  the  wilderness,  and  whilst  they  correct 
many  of  our  previous  notions,  they  add 
considerably  to  the  domains  of  knowledge. 

The  Oregon  territory  is  little  known  to 
Englishmen.  It  lies  at  the  extreme  west 
of  North  America,  between  Canada  and 
California,  and  was  a  matter  of  dispute 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  a  few  years  since.  That  dispute, 
however,  was  happily  settled  by  the  Com 
ventions  of  1839  and  1846.  At  the  time 
to  which  these  volumes  relate,  few  white 
men  inhabited  this  district.  The  solitari¬ 
ness  of  the  forest  w.os  scarcely  disturbed, 
and  vast  numbers  of  beavers  rewarded  the 
labors  and  the  toils  of  adventurers.  This 
state  of  things,  however,  is  passing  away. 
The  Indians,  formerly  so  numerous  and 


dreaded,  are  disappearing.  The  fur  trade 
has  almost  perisned,  and  the  plough  is 
rapidly  extending  the  domains  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  “  Churches,”  are 

already  rising  upon  villages,  schools  are 
multiplying,  the  nymn  of  peace  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  wild  song  of  the  savage ; 
and  soon  all  traces  of  the  past  will  be  in 
the  memorials  which  the  pen  has  pre¬ 
served.” 

Ijf  our  readers  possibly  rerrret 

ge.  That 

3  been  much  ymirtry  and  /many 
ivolyed  in  it,  wq/do  not  doubt ^ 
le  We  mourn,  but  the  general  re- 
romble  to  bhm^  virtue  And  hap- 
can  wo  conceal  from^urselyes 
Bat  the  jIndiBn  of  the^  voluA^cs 
j  different  bmng  froiWtk®  Inflian 
velist  aad  tlm  poet,  ^e  has  tome 
alities  •whiqii,  aparty  nn»y  render 
kim  ak  object  of, special  interest;  but 
there  tre  others  wMich,  as  seen  in  real  life, 
awaken  emotions  of  a  vastly  different  order. 
But  ft  is  tiitte  that  we  turn  to  the  volumes 
themselves.'  Tlie  following  brief  extract 
will  inform  our  readers  of  one  kind  of 
danger  to  which  our  author  was  exposed: 

T  slept  bat  little  daring  the  night :  my  mind 
was  too  occupied  to  enjoy  repose,  so  we  got  op 
and  started  at  an  early  hour,  Onr  jonmey  Uwlsy 
was  through  a  delightful  country  of  hill  and  dale, 
wood  and  plains.  Ijite  in  the  aiiemoon,  however, 
we  were  disturbed  and  gready  agitated,  by  a  fear¬ 
ful  and  continuons  noise  in  the  air,  loud  as  thun¬ 
der.  hot  with  no  intervals.  Not  a  breath  of  wind 
niffled  the  air ;  but  towards  the  south-west,  from 
whence  the  noise  came,  the  whole  atma«phere  was 
darkened,  black,  an*!  Iteavy.  Onr  progress  was 
arrested ;  we  stood  and  listened  in  anxions  sus¬ 
pense  fur  nearly  half  an  hour,  the  noise  still  io- 
erea'-ing.  and  coming,  as  it  were,  nearer  and  nearer 
to  ua  If  I  could  compare  it  to  anything,  it  would 
he  to  the  rush  of  a  heavy  body  of  water,  falling 
from  a  height ;  but  when  it  came  opposite  to 
where  we  stood,  in  a  moment  we  beheld  the  woods 
before  it  bending  down  like  grass  before  the 
sc>thet  It  was  the  wind,  accompanied  with  a 
torrent  of  rain — a  perfect  hurricane,  such  as  I  had 
never  witnessed  before.  It  reminded  me  at  once 
of  those  terrible  visitations  of  the  kind  peculiar  to 
tropical  climates.  Sometimes  a  slight  tornado  or 
storm  of  the  kind  has  been  experience*!  on  the  Ore¬ 
gon,  but  not  often.  The  crash  of  falling  trees,  and 
the  dark,  heavy  clond,  like  a  volume  of  condensed 
smoke,  concealed  fn>m  us  at  the  time  the  extent  of 
its  destructive  effects.  We  remained  motionless 
until  the  storm  was  over.  It  lasted  an  hour  ;  and 
although  it  was  scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
us,  all  we  felt  of  it  was  a  few  lieavy  <lrop8  of  rain, 
as  cold  as  ice,  with  scarcely  any  wind  :  but  tbe 
rolling  cloud  passed  on,  carrying  destructiou  bw- 
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fore  it,  u  far  «s  the  eye  conld  follow.  In  a  short 
time  we  peroeivoil  the  havoc  it  hu<l  made  bj|  the 
avenue  it  left  behind.  It  had  levelled  every  thing 
in  its  way  to  the  dust :  the  very  grass  was  beaten 
down  to  the  earth  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  breadth. 

**  The  Irxlian  that  I  had  along  with  me  was  so 
amazed  and  thunderstruck  with  superstition  and 
fear  at  what  he  hail  seen,  that  his  whole  frame 
beeame  piiralysed  :  he  trembled  and  sighed  to  get 
back.  He  refused  to  accompany  me  any  furtlier ; 
and  all  I  could  either  say  or  do  ctmid  not  turn  him 
from  his  purpose.  At  last,  seeing  ull  mild  en¬ 
deavors  fail,  I  had  recourse  to  threats  ;  I  told  him 
I  would  tie  him  to  a  tree  and  proceed  alone.  At 
last  he  consented,  and  we  advanced  to  the  verge 
of  the  storni-rallen  timber,  and  encamped  for  the 
night” — V ol.  i.  pp.  48,  49. 

Nofcvithstandinff, however,  this  consent, 
Mr.  placed  n«  reliance  on  his  Indian 
companion.  SceinW  the  reluctanc*  with 
which  ho.  prosccuied  the  journey,  and 
being  apprehensiv^of  his  escape,  “  I  en- 
deavored,’^  he  says,  r  to  watch  his  motions 
as  closely  possirae  during  the  night ; 
yet,  in  spit*  of  alii  my  watchfulness,  he 
man.aged  to  Wive  he  the  slip,  and  in  the 
morning  I  for;nd  myWlf  alone  !  I  looked 
about  in  all  d\rcctira8  for  him,  but  to  no 
purpose  ;  the  ^Uow  had  taken  to  his  heels 
and  deserted.”  \  i 

Another  cnem^  shiVtly  appeared.  The 
principal  chief  ot  the  Oakanagan  Indians 
came  to  Mr.  Rots,  with  a  serious  counte¬ 
nance,  informing  bini  that  strange  wolves, 
as  large  as  buffalodp,  whre  coming  up  the 
river,  killing  everything  in  their  way  ;  and 
BO  fierce  as  to  set  at  detlance  all  the  mea¬ 
sures  that  could  be  arraved  against  them. 
On  tho  third  day  aften  this  communication, 
the  wolves  made  thhir  appearance,  and 
killcd^five  horses  during  the  night. 

“  On  discovering  in  the  morning  the  havoc  the 
unwelcome  vliitors  had  made,  I  got  a  di^zeu  steel 
traps  set  in  the  form  of  a  circle  round  the  carcase 
of  one  of  the  dinul  horses;  then  removing  the 
others,  and  keeping  a  strict  guard  on  the  live 
stock,  we  waited  with  anxiety  for  tlie  morning. 
Taking  a  man  with  me,  and  our  rifles,  we  set  out 
to  visit  the  traps  ;  on  reaching  the  spot,  we  found 
four  of  them  oceupieil.  One  of  them  held  a  large 
while  wolf  by  the  fore  leg,  a  foot  I'qnally  large 
was  gnawed  off  and  left  in  another,  the  third  held 
a  fo.x,  aud  the  fourtli  trap  had  disappeared  alto¬ 
gether.  Tl»e  prisoner  held  by  the  leg  was  still 
alive,  and  certainly,  as  the  chief  said,  a  more  fero¬ 
cious  animal  I  never  saw.  It  hud  marked  and  cut 
the  trap  in  many  places ;  it  had  gnawed  aud  al¬ 
most  consumed  a  nlock  of  oak,  which  held  fast  the 
chain,  and  iu  its  fruitless  efforts  had  twisted  several 
Uuks  of  the  cliaia  itself.  From  the  moment  we 


approached  it,  all  its  efforts  were  directed  towards 
us.  For  some  time  we  stood  witnessing  its  ma¬ 
noeuvres,  but  it  never  ouce  turned  round  to  fly 
from  ns  :  on  the  contrary,  now  and  then  it  sprang 
forward  to  get  at  us,  with  its  mouth  wide  open, 
teeth  all  bniken,  and  its  head  covered  with  blood. 
The  foot  which  the  trap  held  was  gnawed,  the 
bone  broken,  and  nothing  holding  it  but  tlic  sin¬ 
ews.  Its  appearance  kept  us  at  a  respectful  dis¬ 
tance,  and  although  we  stoixl  with  our  guns  cocked, 
we  did  not  consider  ourselves  too  safe,  for  some¬ 
thing  might  have  given  way,  and  if  so  we  should 
have  regretted  onr  curiosity;  so  wc  fircil  two 
shots  and  put  an  end  to  its  suBcrings.  Its  weight 
was  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pounils  ;  and  the 
skin,  which  I  gave  to  the  chief,  was  considered  a 
valuable  relic.  Leaving  the  chief  iu  a  joyful  hu¬ 
mor.  the  man  and  misi'if  followed  the  faint  traces 
of  the  lost  trap  which  occasionally  ap(K-ared  upon 
the  crust  of  the  snow.  Having  proceedcil  for 
some  miles,  we  at  length  discovered  the  wolf  with 
the  trap  at  his  heels,  making  the  best  <»f  his  way 
over  a  ragged  and  broken  surface  of  rocks,  ra- 
vine^  hills,  and  dak's ;  sometimes  going  north, 
sometimes  south,  in  zig-zag  coures,  to  suit  bis 
escape  and  deceive  us ;  be  scampered  along  at  a 
good  trot,  keeping  generally  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  aliead  of  us.  We  had  not  been  long  in  the 
pursuit,  however,  before  tlm  man  I  had  with  me, 
in  his  an.\iety  to  advance,  fell  and  hurt  himself, 
and  had  to  n*turn  borne ;  I,  however,  continued 
the  pursuit  with  great  eagerness  for  more  than  six 
hours,  until  I  got  a  shot.  It  provwl  (ffectual. 
Had  any  one  else  done  it  I  should  have  praised 
him  ;  for  at  the  di.stanre  of  one  hundr^  and 
twelve  yards,  when  nothing  but  the  heail  of  the 
wolf  appeared,  my  faithful  and  Iru-ty  rifle  arrested 
his  career  and  put  an  end  to  the  chase,  alter  nearly 
a  whole  day's  anxious  pursuit, 

“  Some  idea  of  the  animal’s  strength  may  be 
conveyed  to  onr  readers  from  the  fact,  that  it 
dragged  a  trap  and  chain,  weighing  eight  ponnda 
and  a  half,  by  oneof  its  claws,  a  distance  of  twenty- 
five  miles,  without  appearing  the  least  fatigued.” — 
Ib.  pp.  68-65. 

It  appe-trs  that  there  were  three  trolves 
of  unusual  size  in  this  pack,  hut  these 
were  accompanied  by  numerous  smaller 
ones.  Two  of  the  larger  wolves  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  destrojr  the  most  powerful  horse, 
.and  the  mode  m  which  the  attack  w  con¬ 
ducted  is  singularly  ingenious  and  amus¬ 
ing. 

“  If  there  is  no  snow,  or  but  little,  on  the 
ground,  two  wolves  approach  in  the  most  playful 
and  Caressing  manner,  lying,  rolliitg.  and  frisking 
about,  until  the  too  cr^ulons  and  nnsnsiK-cting 
victim  is  completely  put  off  bis  guard  by  curiosity 
and  familiarity.  During  this  time  tbc  gang, 
squatted  on  their  bliul  quarters,  look  on  at  a  dw- 
tauce.  After  some  time  spent  in  this  way,  the 
two  assailants  separate,  when  one  a|^>roachca  the 
horse's  head,  the  other  his  tail,  with  a  slym-sa  and 
cunuiug  peculiar  to  tbenuelvea.  At  this  stage  of 
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the  attack,  their  frolicsome  approaches  becomo  I 
Tery  intert-sting— it  ia  in  right  giMul  eariK-st ;  the 
former  ia  ti  mere  decoy,  tlm  latter  ia  the  real  assail¬ 
ant,  and  keeps  hia  ejes  stinulily  fixed  on  the  ham¬ 
strings  or  flank  of  the  horse.  The  critical  mo¬ 
ment  is  then  watched,  and  the  attack  is  simulta¬ 
neous  :  both  wolvi-s  spring  at  their  viciim  the  same 
instant,  one  to  the  throat,  the  otlter  to  the  flunk, 
and  if  succeseful,  which  they  generally  are,  the  ! 
hind  one  never  lets  go  his  hold  till  the  horse  is  j 
comfiletely  disabled.  Instead  of  springing  for-,| 
ward  or  kicking  to  disengage  himself,  the  hor-e  | 
turns  round  and  round  without  attempting  a  de- ; 
fence.  The  wolf  Itefore,  then  springs  la  hind,  to 
assist  the  other.  The  siiK'ws  are  cut,  niHl  iu  half  i 
the  time  I  have  been  describing  it,  the  horse  is  on  , 
his  side ;  his  struggles  aa*  fruith  ss :  the  victory  is  | 
won.  At  this  signal,  tlie  lookers-on  close  in  at : 
a  gallop,  but  the  small  fry  of  followers  ki'ep  at  | 
a  respectful  distant^*,  until  their  superiors  are 
gorgwt,  then  they  take  their  turn  unmolcstetl. 
The  wolves,  however,  do  not  alwa>s  kill  to  eat; 
like  wasteful  hunters,  they  often  kill  for  tiie  pleus- 
ure  of  killing,  and  knive  tite  carcases  untouched. 
ITjc  helf)le»‘ncti8  of  the  horse  w  hen  utUicked  by  ; 
wolves  is  not  more  singular  than  its  timidity  and 
want  of  action  when  iu  duuger  by  fire.” — lb.  pp.  j 
C6,  G7.  I 

On  one  occasion,  a  party  of  trappers 
was  forbidden  by  the  Indians  to  hunt  in 
the  Wallainitte,  and  a  larger  party  having 
subsequently  been  dispatched  to  jracify 
the  iKatives,  a  serious  encounter  took 
place,  in  which  three  of  the  Indians  were 
tullud  and  one  of  the  hunters  was  severely 
wounded.  The  commercial  operations  of 
the  traders  w'ere  seriously  checked  by 
these  occurrences.  Those  in  command 
were  earnestly  desirous  of  remedying  the 
mischief ;  .and  for  this  purpose  a  strong 
party  was  placed  under  Mr.  uoss's  charge. ; 
Of  the  singularly  chanietcristic  negotia-  \ 
tions  which  took  place,  the  following  ac¬ 
count  is  given : 

"This 'half-diplomatic,  half-military  embassy, 
consisting  of  forty-five  armed  men.  left  Fort 
George  in  three  Isiats.  and  reaclHsl  the  Wallu- 
mitU^  falls  on  the  third  day.  It  was  there  the  In¬ 
dians  had  assi-mbleil  to  resist  any  attempt  of  the 
hunters  to  ascend  the  Wallamitte.  There  we 
found  them  encamped  on  the  left  or  west  bank. 
We  took  up  our  position,  with  two  field-pieces  to 
guard  our  camp,  on  the  ea.st  or  right  baud  side, 
whieli  is  low,  rocky,  aial  somewhat  uneven.  Iloth 
p^ies  were  oppisito  to  each  other,  with  tlie 
river  between  them.  Early  tlie  next  moniing, 
we  set  the  lu'gotiation  on  foot,  and  made  several 
attempts,  but  in  vain,  to  bring  tbe  Imlian-i  to  a 
parley  I  went  to  their  camp  ;  we  ofFtml  them 
to  smoke,  and  held  oat  tbe  hand  of  friendship  in 
every  pissiblc  way  we  could  ;  tiut  to  no  purpose. 
They  refused  holdiug  any  commanication  with  os ; 


but  continued  to  sin^  their  war-songs,  and  danced 
th  ir  war-dance.  c,  however,  weie  not  to  be 
discouraged  by  any  (K-nionst rations  on  their  part. 

"  Patience  and  forliearance  do  much  on  iheve 
ocrasioiis.  It  is  the  best  piliey  to  lie  oltserved 
with  ludians;  iisieed  with  all  tlie  natives  of  Co¬ 
lumbia.  Peace  Uing  our  object,  p*ace  we  were 
determined  to  ol)tain.  We  llHreforc  quietly 
waited  to  sec  what  time  would  bring  uIkiuI. 

“  The  first  day  pasw-d  without  our  t  fft  cling  any¬ 
thing,  and  so  did  the  secoud  ;  friendly  i.flers  were 
constantly  held  out  to  them,  but  as  eon.<^iauily  re¬ 
jected.  On  the  third  day,  however,  tlie  chiefs 
nud  warriors  crossi-d  over  to  our  side,  bimI  stood 
in  a  group  at  some  distance  fri’m  our  camp.  I 
knew  what  was  meant  by  this  ;  so  I  took  a  flag  in 
my  hand,  and  went  alone  to  meet  them.  Just  as 
I  bud  reached  tlic  party,  the  ahole  Indiuii  camp 
burst  into  a  loinl  and  claniurous  scene  of  mourn¬ 
ing.  That  ninment,  the  chiefs  and  warriors, 
forming  a  ring,  squatted  down,  and  coocealing 
their  faces  with  Uteir  garments,  reniaiued  silent 
and  motionless  for  about  the  spuee  of  half  an 
hour.  During  ull  this  time  I  had  to  stand  pa¬ 
tiently  and  await  the  result.  Not  a  word  was 
ottered  on  either  side  ;  but  us  soon  as  the  luineo- 
tutions  n-uM-d  in  tlie  camp,  the  great  nH-n,  uncov¬ 
ering  thi'ir  faces,  stood  upm  llieir  feet.  1  then 
uTeretl  the  piiieof  p-ace,  acconling  to  Indian  ens- 
tom  ;  hut  a  sigiiificaut  sliake  of  the  head  from  the 
princi|)al  chiefs  wiis  the  only  reply, 

“  After  a  momentary  pausi*,  the  chief,  turning 
to  me.  exclaimed  iu  his  own  language  :  ‘  What  do 
the  whites  want?’  Hather  nettled  at  his  refusiug 
the  pip,  I  answered,  ‘  Peace — p‘ace  is  what  we 
WHiit and  in  saying  so,  1  presented  him  with  my 
flag.  ‘  Here,’  said  1 ;  ‘  the  great  eliief  of  the 
whites  sends  you  that  as  a  token  of  his  love.”  A 
nioment  or  two  passed  iu  silence ;  a  wIilopT  went 
round ;  the  puce-i.flering  was  accepted,  and  in 
return,  the  chief  look  a  pip,  painted  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  feathers,  and  laid  it  down  before  me. 
This  was  a  favorable  sign.  On  such  occasions, 

.  tlie  calumet  of  jieuce  is  always  an  emblem  of 
j  friendship.  Tliev  were  gratified  with  the  toy  ;  it 
■  plcasi^d  thcDi.  'f  he  chief  a.sked  to  smoke.  I  then 
handed  him  the  pip  he  bad  but  a  little  before 
rcTuscd,  and  some  tobacco,  aud  tli<‘y  sat  dowu  and 
comnieucoil  smoking  :  for  that  the  iii'naluctury 
step  to  all  impirtaiit  affair.-*,  and  no  business  caa 
be  entered  upon  with  these  people  befon*  the  cere- 
,  niony  of  smoking  is  over.” — lb.  pp.  lOu-106. 

I  A  rude  treaty  was  8ub8ec|uently  agreed 
;  on,  and  it  is  due  to  the  uncivilized  man  to 
state  that  Mr.  Ross  asserts  “that  the  In- 
'  dians  fiiithfully  and  zealously  observed 
'  their  parts  of  the  treaty  for  many  year* 
afterwards.” 

1  The  following  sketch  of  an  Indian  ban¬ 
quet  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  our 
1  readers.  We  need  say  nothing  of  its 
I  want  of  refinement ;  this  is  sufficiently  ob- 
j  vious.  It  evidently  forms  one  of  the  first 
I  links  In  that  extended  chain  which  binds 
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in  a  common  brotherhood  the  lower  and 
the  higher  types  of  humanity.  Compared 
with  the  European,  a  North- American  In¬ 
dian  is  a  savage ;  but  compared  with  the 
Australian  aborigines  he  is  far  advanced  in 
mental  culture : — 

“  On  the  score  of  cheer,  we  will  here  gratify  the 
cariosity  of  our  readers  with  a  brief  description  of 
one  of  their  entertainments,  called  an  Indian 
feast.  The  first  thing  that  attracts  the  attention 
of  a  stranger,  on  being  invited  to  a  feast  in  these 
part*,  is,  to  see  seven  or  eight  basiling  squaws 
raniiing  to  and  fro  with  pieces  of  greasy  bark, 
skins  of  animals,  and  old  mats,  to  furnish  the  ban¬ 
queting  lodge,  as  rccepbujles  for  the  delicate 
viands :  at  the  door  of  the  lodge  is  placed.  On  sneh 
occasions,  a  stnrdy  savage  with  a  club  in  his  hand, 
to  keep  the  dogs  at  l»y,  while  the  preparations 
are  going  on. 

“  The  banqueting  ball  is  always  of  a  size  suit¬ 
able  to  the  occasion,  large  and  roomy.  A  fire 
occapics  the  centre,  round  which,  in  circular 
order,  are  laid  -the  eatables.  The  guests  form  a 
close  ring  round  the  whole.  Every  one  approach¬ 
es  with  a  grave  and  solemn  step.  The  party 
being  all  a.sscmhled,  the  rea<ler  may  picture  tt) 
himself  o»tr  friend  seated  among  the  nobles  of  the 

Glace,  his  bark  platter  between  his  legs,  filltd  top- 
eavy  with  the  most  delicious  of  bear's 

grease,  dog’s  flesh,  wappatoes,  obcilies,  amutes, 
and  a  profusion  of  other  viands,  roots  and  berr  es. 
Rnun<l  the  festive  board,  placed  on  terra  firma, 
all  ihenabobsof  the  place  are  squatted  down  in  a 
circle,  each  helping  himself  out  of  his  platter  with 
his  fingers.  oh.seTving  every  now  and  then  to  sleek 
down  the  hair  by  way  of  wiping  the  bands.  Only 
one  knife  is  used,  and  that  is  handal  round  from  one 
to  another  in  quick  motion.  Behind  the  banquet¬ 
ing  circle  sit,  in  an.xioa3  expectation,  groups  of  the 
canine  tribe,  yawning,  howling,  and  growling ; 
these  can  only  be  kept  in  the  rear  by  a  stout  cud¬ 
gel,  which  each  of  the  guests  keeps  by  him.  for 
the  purpose  of  self-defence ;  yet  it  not  unfreqtiently 
happens  that  some  one  of  the  more  daring  curs 
gets  out  of  patience,  breaks  through  the  front 
rank,  ami  carries  oQ*  his  booty  ;  but  when  a  tres¬ 
pass  of  this  kind  is  committed,  the  unfortunate  of- 
feD<ler  is  well  belabored  in  hU  retreat,  for  the 
cudgels  come  down  upon  him  with  a  terrible  ven¬ 
geance.  The  poor  dog.  however,  has  his  revenge 
in  turn,  fur  the  squabble  and  brawl  that  ensues 
disturbs  all  the  dormant  fleas  of  the  domicile. 
This  troop  of  black  assailants  jump  about  in  all 
directions,  so  that  a  guest,  by  helping  himself  to 
the  good  things  before  him.  keeping  the  dogs  at 
bay  behind  him,  and  defending  himself  from  the 
black  squadrons  that  surround  him,  pays,  per¬ 
haps.  dearer  fur  his  entertainment  at  the  Colum¬ 
bian  Cascades  than  a  foreign  ambassador  does  in 
•  Loudon  hotel  I** — lb.  pp.  112,  113. 

The  Indians  »re  fickle  and  wayward  as 
children.  Several  instances  of  this  are  re¬ 
corded,  to  which  we  cah  only  allude  in 


passing.  On  one  occtision,  Mr.  Ross  missed 
a  Bmall  terridr,  which,  on  escaping  from 
captivity,  scampered  towards  its  master’s 
tent,  and  wasv  followed  by  two  Indians 
with  their  guni  The  latter  attempted  to 
shoot  the  dog,  but  for  the  former  very 
naturally  interposed  on  behalf  of  his  little 
pet.  A  child  01  one  of  the  Indians  had  been 
scratched  by  the  dog,  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  rnpturc  threatened  to  be 
serious.  A  slight  concession,  however, 
averted  the  danger.  Putting  the  camp 
in  a  posture  of  defence,  the  leader  of  the 
traders  and  Mr.  Ross  went  to  the  Indians. 
“We  gave  the  scratched  bantling,”  he 
says,  “  a  small  present ;  invited  the  chiefi 
to  our  camp  to  smoke,  gave  them  a  little 
tobacco,  and  parted  once  more  the  best 
friends  in  the  world :  and  all  this  did  not 
take  us  two  hours’  time,  nor  cost  us  five 
shillings.”  ]\Ir.  Ross  may  well  remark, 

“  that  the  Indian  is,  in  some  respects,  a 
mere  child,  irritated  by  and  pleased  with  a 
trifle.  Instead,  however,  of  being  treated 
with  the  forbearance  due  to  childhood, 
every  ^lossible  advantage  is  taken  of  his 
simplicity,  and  the  worst  passions  are  fre¬ 
quently  indulged  at  his  cost.  The  Iro¬ 
quois  Indians  were  employed  in  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  traders  and  evinced  unhappily 
the  worst  vices  of  both  classes.  Tney 
were  the  frequent  cause  of  dispute,  and 
were  always  ready  to  indulge  their  native 
ferocity  to  the  utmost. 

One  of  their  number  having  been  killed 
in  a  quarrel,  which  themselves  had  stimu¬ 
lated,  a  considerable  party,  under  charge 
of  Mr.  Ogden,  was  dispatched  from  Fort 
George  to  punish  the  murderers,  and  to 
settle  the  affair.  On  approaching  the  In¬ 
dian  encampment,  he  earnestly  counselled 
the  Iroquois  to  be  very  guarded  in  their 
demeanor,  but  they  arrived  unhappily  at 
the  tents  of  their  enemies  prior  to  Mr. 
Ogden ;  “  and  instead  of  w.aiting  for  or¬ 
ders,  or  ascertaining  whether  those  they 
had  found  were  or  were  not  the  guilty 
persons,  the  moment  they  got  within  gun¬ 
shot  of  the  Indians,  they  fired  on  all  they 
saw.”  Twelve  persons  were  thus  killed, 
and  even  after  Mr.  Ogden’s  arrival,  and 
notwithstanding  his  utmost  efforts  to  stay 
the  slanghter,  another  was  shot.  To  crown 
the  whole,  the  Iroquois  scalped  three  of 
their  victims,  and  on  returning  to  Fort 
George,  exhibited  these  sanguinary  tro¬ 
phies  on  poles,  and  danced  with  them  in 
the  square. 

A  still  more  atrocious  instance  is  record- 
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cd  by  onr  author  in  a  subsequent  work. 
No  doubt  there  were  provocations,  but 
the  men  who  could  enact  the  following, 
partook  rather  of  the  nature  of  demons 
than  of  human  beings.  Any  thing  more 
disgustingly  cruel  we  never  met  with : 

“As  soon  as  onr  people  had  pot  over  the  second 
ravine,  they  took  a  sweep,  whtelcd  about,  and 
met  the  1  miians  in  the  teeth;  tlnn  dismounting, 
the  battle  began,  without  a  word  being  spoken  on 
either  side.  As  soon  as  the  firing  commenced, 
the  Indians  began  their  frantic  gestures,  and 
whooped  iind  yelled  with  the  view  of  intimidating ; 
they  fought  like  demons,  one  fellow  all  the  time 
waving  a  scalp  on  the  end  of  a  pole  ;  nor  did  they 
yield  an  inch  of  gronnd  till  more  than  twenty  of 
them  lay  dead  ;  at  last,  they  threw  down  their 
nns,  and  held  up  their  hands  as  a  signal  of  peace. 
Ily  this  time  our  people  had  lost  three  men,  and 
Dot  thinking  they  had  yet  taken  ample  vengeance 
for  their  death,  they  made  a  rush  on  the  Indians, 
killi-d  the  fellow  who  held  the  pole,  and  carried  off 
the  scalp  and  the  five  horses.  ITte  Indians  then 
made  a  simultaneous  dash  on  one  side,  and  got  into 
a  small  coppice  of  wood,  leaving  their  dead  on  the 
spot  where  they  fell.  Our  people  supposed  that 
tney  had  first  laid  down  their  arms  and  next  taken 
to  the  bush  because  they  were  short  of  ammunition, 
as  many  of  the  shots  latterly  were  but  mere  puffs. 
Unfortunately  for  the  Indians,  the  scalp  taken 
proved  to  be  none  other  than  poor  Anderson’s, 
and  this  double  proof  of  their  gtiilt  so  enraged  our 
people,  that  to  the  bush  they  followed  them. 

“  M'Donald  sent  to  the  camp  for  buck-shot,  and 
then  poun-d  volleys  into  the  bu.<«h  among  them, 
from  a  distance  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  yards,  till 
they  had  ex|)ended  fifty-six  itonnds  weight;  the 
Indians  all  this  time  only  firing  a  single  shot  now 
and  then,  when  the  folly  and  imprudence  of  onr 
people  le<l  them  too  near ;  but  they  seldom  missed 
their  mark,  and  here  three  more  of  the  whites  fell 
At  this  part  of  the  conflict  two  of  our  own  people, 
an  Irirjuois  and  a  Canadian,  got  into  a  high  di» 
pute  which  was  the  bravest  man  ;  when  tM  for¬ 
mer  challenged  the  latter  to  go  with  him  into  the 
bttsl)  anil  scalp  a  Piegan.  The  Canadian  accept¬ 
ed  the  challenge  ;  taking  each  other  by  one  hand, 
with  a  scalping  knife  in  the  other,  savage  like, 
they  entered  the  bosh,  and  advanced  until  they 
were  within  four  or  five  feet  of  a  Piegan,  when 
the  Iroquois  said,  '  I  will  scalp  this  one,  go  yon 
uid  scalp  another ;’  but  just  as  the  Iroquois  was 
in  the  act  of  stretching  out  hia  hand  to  lay  hold 
of  bis  victim,  the  Piegan  shot  him  through  the 
bead,  and  so  bespatter^  the  Canadian  with  his 
braius  that  he  was  almost  blind  ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever,  got  back  again  to  his  comrades  but  deferred 
taking  the  scalp. 

M'Donald  and  his  men  being  fatigued  with 
firing,  thought  of  another  and  more  effectual  plan 
of  destroying  the  Piegans.  It  blew  a  strong  gale 
of  wind  at  the  time,  so  they  set  fire  to  the  bosh 
of  dry  and  decoyed  wo<kI;  it  burnt  with  the  rapid¬ 
ity  of  straw,  and  the  devouring  element  laid  the 
whole  bushes  in  ashes  in  a  very  short  time.  When 


it  was  first  proposed,  the  question  arose  who 
should  go  and  fire  the  bush,  at  the  muzzle  of  the 
Piegan’s  guns.  ‘The  oldest  man  in  the  camp,* 
said  M'l^nald  ;  ‘  and  I’ll  guard  him.’  The  lot 
fell  upon  Bastony,  a  superauuuated  hunter  on  the 
wrong  side  of  seventy  ;  the  poor  and  wrinkled  old 
man  took  the  torch  in  his  h’ind  and  advanced, 
trembling  every  step  with  the  fear  of  instant  death 
liefore  him ;  while  M'Donald  and  some  others 
walked  at  his  heels  with  their  guns  cocke<l.  The 
bush  was  fired,  the  party  returned,  and  volleys  of 
buck-shot  were  again  poured  into  the  bush  to  aid 
the  fire  in  the  work  of  destruction. 

“  About  one  hundred  yards  from  the  burning 
bush,  was  another  much  larger  bush,  and  while, 
the  fire  was  consuming  the  one,  onr  people  ad¬ 
vanced  and  stationed  themselves  at  the  end  of  the 
other,  to  intercept  any  of  the  Piegans  who  might 
attempt  the  doubtful  alternative  of  saving  them¬ 
selves  by  taking  refuge  in  it  To  ensure  success, 
our  people  left  open  the  passage  from  the  one 
bush  to  the  other,  while  they  tliemselves  stood  in 
two  rows,  one  upon  each  side,  with  their  guns 
cocked ;  suddenly  the  half  roasted  Piegans,  after 
uttering  a  scream  of  despair,  burst  through  the 
flames  and  made  a  lust  and  expiring  effort  to  gain 
the  other  bush  ;  then  our  people  poured  in  upon 
each  side  of  them  a  fatal  volley  of  ball  and  buck¬ 
shot,  which  almost  finished  what  the  flames  bad 
spar^.  Tet,  notwithstanding  all  these  sanguin¬ 
ary  precautions,  a  remnant  escaped  by  mtting 
into  the  bush.  The  wounderl  victims  who  fell 
under  the  last  volley,  the  Iniqnois  dealt  with  in 
their  own  way — with  the  knife.’ — Vol.  ii.  pp. 
56-59. 

But  we  turn  to  more  pleasinff  topics. 
The  principal  occupation  of  the  w^ite  man 
in  this  distant  territory  is  trapping  the 
beaver,  and  the  mode  adopted  in  this  pur¬ 
suit  b  thus  briefly  described : 

“  A  safe  and  secure  spot,  near  wood  and  water, 
is  first  selected  for  the  camp.  Here  the  chief  of 
the  party  nsides  with  the  property.  It  is  often 
exposed  to  danger  of  sudden  attack,  in  the  absence 
of  the  trappers,  and  reijnins  a  vigilant  eye  to 
guard  against  the  lurking  savsgesL  The  camp  is 
called  brad-quarters.  From  hence  all  the  trap¬ 
pers,  some  on  foot,  some  on  horseback,  according 
to  the  distance  they  have  to  go,  start  every  morn¬ 
ing,  in  small  partu-s,  in  all  directions,  ranging  the 
distance  of  some  twenty  miles  around.  Six  traps 
is  the  allowance  for  each  hunter ;  but  to  guard 
against  wear  and  tear,  the  complement  is  more 
fn  quently  ten.  These  he  sets  every  night,  and 
visits  them  again  in  the  morning ;  sometimes  oft- 
ener,  according  to  distance,  or  other  circumstan¬ 
ces.  The  beaver  taken  in  the  traps  are  always 
conveyed  to  the  camp,  skinned,  stretched,  drit^, 
folded  up  with  the  hair  inside,  laid  by,  and  the 
flesh  usea  fur  food.  No  sooner,  therefore,  has  a 
hunter  visited  his  traps,  set  them  again,  and 
looked  out  for  some  other  place,  than  be  returns  to 
the  camp,  to  feast,  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  an 
idle  day. 

“  There  is,  however,  mnch  anxiety  and  danger 
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ia  Foinn  thronjfh  the  ordinary  rontine  of  a  trap- 
per'8  «luty.  For  as  the  enemy  is  j^enerally  lurk- 
lag  aboat  among  the  rocks  ami  hiding-places, 
watching  an  opportunity,  the  banter  bus  to  keep 
a  constant  look-out ;  and  the  gun  is  ofh'n  in  one 
band,  while  the  trap  is  in  the  other.  But  when 
several  arc  togctlier,  wbicti  is  often  the  case  in 
suspicious  places,  one-half  set  the  traps,  aixl  the 
other  half  keep  guard  over  them.  Yet,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  their  precautions,  some  of  them  fall 
victims  to  Indian  treachery. 

“  Tlie  camp  remains  stationary  while  two-thirds 
of  the  trappers  find  beaver  in  the  vicinity  ;  but 
whenever  the  beaver  becomes  scarce,  the  camp  is 
removed  to  some  more  favorable  spot  In  this 
mauni>r,  the  party  keeps  moving  from  place  to 
place  during  the  whole  sea-on  of  hauling.  When¬ 
ever  serious  danger  is  appn-liende<l,  all  the  trap¬ 
pers  make  for  the  camp.  Were  we,  however,  to 
calculate  accordins;  to  numbers,  the  prospects 
from  such  an  expedition  would  be  truly  dazzling  : 
say,  seventy  five  men,  with  each  six  traps,  to  be 
successfully  employed  during  five  montlis ;  that 
is,  two  ill  tJ)C  spring,  and  three  in  the  fall,oqnaI  to 
131  working  days,  the  result  would  be  ^.950 
beaver!  Practically,  however,  the  case  is  very 
diflr<.Tent  Tlie  apprehension  of  danger,  at  all 
times,  is  so  great,  that  threc-fourtlis  of  their  time 
is  lost  in  the  necessary  stf‘[is  taken  fur  their  own 
safety.  There  is  also  another  sitIous  draw-back 
unavoidably  accompanying  every  large  party. 
The  beaver  is  a  timhl  animal ;  the  least  noise, 
therefore,  made  about  iu  haunt  will  keep  it  from 
com'mg  out  for  nights  togctlier  ;  and  noise  is  un¬ 
avoidable  when  the  party  is  large.  But  when  the 
party  ia  small,  tlie  hunter  has  a  chance  of  being 
more  or  less  successful.  Indeed,  were  the  nature 
of  Uie  ground  such  as  to  admit  of  the  trappers 
moving  about  in  safety,  at  all  times,  and  alone, 
six  men,  with  six  traps  each,  would,  in  the  same 
space  of  time,  and  at  the  same  rate,  kill  us  many 
heavers — say  4716 — as  the  whole  8evcnty-6ve 
could  be  expected  to  do !  Aim!  yet  the  evil  u 
without  a  n-medy  ;  for  no  small  party  can  exist 
in  these  parts.  Hence  the  reason  why  beavers 
are  so  numerous.’ — Vol.  L — pp.  228  230.  , 

Another  Indian  custom  is  illustrated  by 
the  following,  w’hich  W'ill  be  read  wdth  in¬ 
terest  by  those  who  are  concerned  to  at¬ 
tain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Indian  life. 
It  may  be  well  for  us  to  bear  in  mind  that 
our  superiority  is  not  always  so  complete 
as  we  imagine.  Many  of  the  ceremonies 
practiced  by  the  denizens  of  the  forest  ap¬ 
pear  to  us  ridiculous,  but  we  may  proBt- 
ably  a.sk  whether  the  evasions  and  duplici¬ 
ty  practiced  by  European  diplomatists  do 
not  indicate  still  more  reprehensible  quali¬ 
ties?  Rudeness  and  ignorance  may  be 
obvious  in  the  one  case,  but  the  deeper 
stain  of  moral  delinquency  is  frequently 
shown  in  the  other.  But  to  our  extract : 

“  The  chief's  lodge  was  quickly  put  in  order, 


with  a  fire  in  the  centre,  when  the  ceremoay  of 
ratifying  the  p»‘ace,  acconling  to  Indian  fi>nn, 
comawnccil.  The  two  Cayouse  |•lcni(>ntentiaries 
were  placet]  in  the  back  part  of  tlie  tent  by  Peo 
eye^m,  and  I  next  to  them  ;  ei^tlitoen  Snake  dig¬ 
nitaries  next  enti-retl  and  squattivj  tlK-maelves 
down  on  each  side  of  it*.  I.astly,  I’eo-eye-em  sat 
opposite  to  u*.  with  his  back  to  the  door,  having 
Ami-ketsa  on  his  right.  uimI  another  chief  on  his 
left ;  apparently  with  the  intention  of  kwping  out 
all  intruder?,  uixl  preventing  any  om*  fnnn  cither 
going  out  or  coming  iu  during  the  soK-inn  silting. 
Tills  comulcteil  the  diplomatic  circle.  Aftn 
which,  a  silence  en*ucd  for  some  time. 

'•  The  great  nicdieinc  bag  was  th<.*n  opened,  and 
a  dc'coratcd  pine  of  peace  token  out  of  it;  Iho 
pipe  was  then  nllctl.  with  the  usual  formality,  by 
Pee  eye  em.  who  immediately  afterwards  took  a 
handful  or  two  of  sand,  with  which  he  covered  • 
small  hole  hy  the  fin-side ;  then  smoothing  it  over, 
he  made  two  small  hob's  with  his  finger  in  the 
sand,  large  enough  to  bold  a  goose's  egg.  one  on 
each  side  'I  his  done,  he  then  took  out  of  tbo 
medicine  bag  a  sm  ill  p'lecc  of  wood,  shap<-d  like  a 
sugar-tong?,  with  which  he  took  up  a  piece  of  burn¬ 
ing  horsiMlung,  and  laid  it  in  the  hole  of  sand  to  his 
left ;  n-sting  the  bowl  of  bis  pipe  in  the  liole  to  tho 
right  and  holding  the  stem  of  his  pipe  all  the  tiroo 
in  h'ls  left  Ii.ukL  Hu  then  took  np  the  same  piece  of 
wood  or  btngs,  and  with  it  took  the  bunting  piece 
of  horae-dunz  out  of  the  hole  to  tlie  h-ft  anil  laid 
it  upon  his  pipe ;  which  was  no  siHmcr  lighted, 

;  thau  Piic-eye-cm  taking  up  the  pipe  with  both 
hands,  drew  three  whiffs,  allowing  none  of  the 
smoke  to  escape,  but  swallowing  tlie  whole  of  it; 
then  taking  the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  he  held  it 
vertically  each  tunc  that  he  smokivl,  blowing  tho 
cloud  out  of  his  mouth  on  to  tlie  stem  :  this  ho 
did  three  rucccssive  times,  and  each  time  he  utter¬ 
ed  a  short  prayer,  as  if  invoking  a  bliiising. 

“  Then  bolding  the  pipe  horizontally,  snd  point¬ 
ing  to  the  cast,  lie  drew  three  whiff*,  blowing  tho 
smoke  on  to  the  stem  as  before  ;  then  turning  to 
tho  west,  next  to  the  south,  and  lastly  to  tho 
north,  be  did  the  same;  always  observing  to  ro- 
pi'at  the  short  prayer  when  he  turm-d  the  pipe. 
Lastly,  pointing  the  pine  to  the  gnitind,  he  drew 
three  whifls,  blowing  the  smoke  as  bi'fore,  on  to 
the  stem ;  signifying  that  the  aninioeities  of  war 
might  be  for  ever  after  buried  lieneath  tls*  earth. 
But  in  all  this  ceremony,  Pee^;ye-em  did  not 
once,  as  is  generally  customary  among  ludiana, 
hold  the  piiM  to,  or  blow  the  smoke,  either  to  tbo 
sun  or  the  armament. 

“  All  this  time  Pee-eye-em  was  silting  on  b’is 
hams  ;  but  now  rising  up,  and  turning  tlic  pipe¬ 
stem,  he  pnoentt'd  it  to  one  of  the  Cuyuuses,  tel¬ 
ling  him  to  touch  it  with  his  mouth,  but  not  to 
exhale  any  smoke ;  the  Cayouse  did  so ;  then 
withdrawing  the  pipe  for  a  moment,  he  pn«ented 
it  to  him  a  second  time,  with  tho  same  positive  in¬ 
junction,  which  the  Cayouse  obw-rved.  The  cau¬ 
tion  was  no  doubt  intended  to  impress  upon  the 
Cayouse  the  duty  of  reflecting  on  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  what  he  was  going  to  do ;  for  smoking 
with  Indians  on  such  occasions  is  the  same  as  an 
oath  with  us ;  then  putting  it  to  his  mouth  tho 
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third  lime,  the  chief  said,  'Yon  may  smoke  now^ 
adilin?  after  he  bad  drairn  a  few  whiSd,  ‘  we  are 
now  brotiiers.’ 

“The  Cayouse,  after  smokin^j,  handed  me  the 
pipe,  but  wilhont  any  ceremony.  Tlie  smokhijic 
then  went  n>und  uikI  round  the  circle,  with  no 
other  forinaiiiy  than  that  I’ce^ye-eiD  always  filled 
the  pip*  and  lighted  it  himself,  with  the  .same  tongs 
as  ben  ire.  The  fire  was  always  a  p'ece  of  horse- 
dung,  till  tlie  ctTemony  on  the  part  of  Pefrcye-em 
was  gone  through. 

“  The  lo<lgc  daring  this  time  wa.s  like  an  oven, 
•0  tliat  1  gill  up  to  go  out  and  get  a  little  fresh  air ; 
but  Pee-eyc-vin  shook  his  bead,  and  made  signs 
for  me  to  sit  down  again.  1  then  asked  for  a 
drink  of  water ;  bnt  I’ee-cyfrcm  giving  another 
•hake  of  the  be^,  I  had  to  sit  down  and  compose 
mysi'lf:  there  we  sat,  half  roasted,  half  slifliHl, 
thirsty,  and  nncorofortible,  until  long  after  mkl- 
night;  when  I’ee-eyeem,  getting  np  and  opening 
the  door,  went  out ;  we  aJi  followed,  and  the  cer¬ 
emony  coded.’* — V il  pp.  93-96. 

M.any  of  our  readers  ■will  be  astonished 
at  the  extent  of  the  journeys  porfomied 
by  the  trappers  in  their  annual  excursions. 
On  one  of  those  occasions,  we  are  told 
that  the  dist.ancc  travelled  was  .3450  miles. 
From  the  Snake  country,  which  they  visit¬ 
ed  with  considerable  labor  and  much  risk, 


they  returned  with  5000  beaver  skins,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  other  peltries. 

lletiring  from  his  exhausting  and  peril¬ 
ous  labors,  otir  author  settled  down  in  the 
Red  River  Colony,  where  the  winter  en¬ 
dures  for  seven  months,  and  the  morcory 
sometimes  freezes.  “  Generally  speaking,” 
he  says,  “the  isolated  position  of  the 
colony  and  its  northern  anu  frozen  locality, 
almost  preclude  the  inhabitants  from  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
world;  except  once  a  year,  •when  the 
Company’s  sliip  from  England  reaches 
York  Factory.”  Mr.  Ross  promises  a  his¬ 
tory  of  this  settlement,  which  we  shall  be 
glad  to  receive,  and  in  the  mean  time  we 
very  cordially  commend  his  present  vol¬ 
umes  to  our  readers.  Though  they  relate 
to  a  period  some  thirty  years  since,  and 
to  a  state  of  things  which  is  rapidly  pass¬ 
ing  away,  they  are  full  of  interest.  It  is 
not  often  that  we  obtain  so  competent  a 
guide  amidst  the  vast  solitudes  of  the 
forest.  AVe  are  happy  to  have  done  so 
on  the  present  occasion,  and  invite  our 
readers  to  share  the  information  wo  have 
thus  obtained. 


r 


Xrom  Celbara's  New  Honthl/. 

DAMASCUS  AND  ITS  NEIGHBORHOOD.* 


Damascus  is  nnqnestionahly  one  of  the  ] 
oldest  cities  in  the  world,  and  in  many  re-  j 
•pccts  one  of  the  most  rcmark.able.  It 
has  been  a  city  from  the  time  when  Abra-  j 
ham  left  hu  home  “  between  the  rivers”  i 
to  journey  westward  to  the  “  Land  of 
Promise.”  It  has  outlived  generations  of 
cities,  and  has  been  a  witness  of  the  stir¬ 
ring  events  of  full  four  thousand  years. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  connecting 
links  between  the  patriarchal  age  and 
modem  d.ays;  and  its  beauty  and  rich- 

•  Five  Years  in  Ikimasats:  including  an  Account 
the  UiUory,  Tgtogntphy,  (tnd  AntiqtiUies  of  that 
City.  Bjr  Ruv.  J.  L.  Pouter,  A.M.,  F.U.:J.L.  Two 
▼ols.  Loudon:  John  Murray.  18&6. 


ness  have  ever  been  proverbial.  The 
Arab  writers  call  it  one  of  the  four  para¬ 
dises  on  earth.  It  has  in  succession 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  most 
powerful  empires  of  the  world.  The 
monarchs  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Persia, 
Greece,  and  Romo  have  conquered  it, 
and  it  has  prospered  under  every  dy¬ 
nasty,  and  outlived  them  all.  It  was 
for  a  time  the  capital  of  the  vast  domi¬ 
nions  of  the  Khalit's ;  and  as  the  strong¬ 
hold  of  Islaniism  it  was  (excepting  the 
1  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina)  the  last 
place  that  tolerated  a  European  W  in  its 
streets;  yet  no'w,  Mr.  Porter  tells  ns  the 
Osmanlis,  its  present  rulers,  arc  last  div 
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olining,  and  ere  long  it  may  be  forced  to 
acknowledge  other  masters.  This  is  more 
than  is  admitted  by  some  politicians  of 
the  Osmanlis,  even  in  Europe ;  but  no 
amount  of  political  sagacity  will  suffice  to 
uphold  long  a  corrupt  system  or  a  death- 
stricken  race  except  as  an  allied  or  vassal 
ower.  The  decline  of  the  Osmanlis  may 
e  repudiated  by  partisans,  but  the  unani¬ 
mous  testimony  of  those  who  have  lived 
long  among  them,  or  studied  them  inti¬ 
mately,  as  Mr.  Porter  has  done,  all  goes  to 
establish  the  fact. 

Few  cities  possess  such  advantages  in 
respect  to  situation  as  Damascus.  It 
stands  on  a  plain,  at  the  eastern  base  of 
Antilibanus,  Having  an  elevation  of  about 
2200  feet  above  the  sea.  The  area  of  this 
plain  is  about  236  square  geographical 
miles.  The  fine  stream  of  the  Barada 
breaks  through  the  lowest  chain  of  the 
anti-Lebanon  by  a  wild  ravine,  and  enter¬ 
ing  the  plain,  at  once  waters  the  city  and 
its  gardens.  Aqueducts  intersect  every 
uarter,  and  fountains  sparkle  in  every 
welling,  while  innumerable  canals  extend 
their  ramiheations  over  the  wide  expanse, 
clothing  it  with  verdure  and  beauty : 

“  The  view  that  presents  itself  to  the  eye  of  the 
traveller  as  he  sannoants  the  last  ridge  of  Antiii- 
banus,  after  passing  the  bleak  and  barren  slopes 
beyond,  is  rich  and  grand  almost  surpassing  con¬ 
ception.  From  the  side  of  the  little  wely  above 
referred  to  the  best  prospect  is  obtained  The 
elevation  is  about  500  feet  above  the  city,  which 
is  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  The  peculiar  forms  of 
Eastern  architecture  produce  a  pleasing  effect  at 
this  distance.  Graceful  minarets  and  swelling 
domes,  surmounted  by  gilded  crescents,  rise  up  in 
every  direction  from  the  confused  mass  of  terraced 
roof^  while  in  some  places  their  glittering  tops 
just  appear  above  the  deep  green  foliage,  like 
diamonds  in  the  midst  of  emeralds.  In  the  centre 
of  all  stands  the  noble  pile  of  the  great  mosk,  and 
Dear  it  may  be  seen  the  massive  towers  and  bat- 
tlemented  walls  of  the  old  castle.  Away  on  the 
south  the  eye  follows  the  long  narrow  suburb  of 
the  Medd'i,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  the 
‘  Gkte  of  God,’  where  the  great  pilgrim  caravan, 
on  each  returning  year,  takes  leave  of  the  ciry. 
The  buildings  of  Damascus  are  almost  all  of 
snowy  whiteness,  and  this  contrasts  well  with  the 
surrounding  foliage.  The  gardens  and  orchards, 
which  have  been  so  long  and  so  justly  celebrated, 
encompass  the  city,  and  extend  on  both  sides  of 
tlia  Barada  some  miles  eastward.  They  cover  an 
area  at  Iea.st  twenty-five  miles  in  circuit,  and 
make  the  environs  an  earthly  paradise.  The 
varied  tints  of  the  foliage,  and  of  the  blossoms 
and  fruit  in  their  season,  greatly  enhance  tlie 
beauty  of  the  picture.  The  sombre  hue  of  the 
olive,  and  the  deep  green  of  the  walnut  are  finely 
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relieved  by  the  lighter  shade  of  the  apricot,  the 
silvery  sheen  of  the  poplar,  and  the  purple  tint  of 
the  pomegranate ;  while  lofty  cone-like  cypresses 
appear  at  intervals,  and  a  few  palm-trees  here  and 
there  raise  up  their  graceful  heads.  The  variondy 
colored  foliage  thus  surrounding  the  bright  city, 
and  the  smooth  plain  beyond,  now  bounded  by  nak¬ 
ed  hills,  and  now  mingling  with  the  sky  on  the  far 
distant  horizon,  and  the  wavy  atmosphere  that 
makes  forest,  plain,  an<l  mountain  tremble,  give  a 
softness  and  aerial  beauty  to  the  whole  scene  that 
captivates  the  mind  of  the  beholder.” 


It  has  been  supposed  that  in  this  age  of 
locomotion,  libranes  of  researches,  narra¬ 
tives,  and  journals  have  exhausted  the  ro¬ 
mance  of  travel,  and  made  persons  famil¬ 
iar  with  most  objects  of  interest,  especially 
in  the  East,  and  with  all  their  associa¬ 
tions,  classic  or  sacred,  ere  the  eye  rests 
upon  them.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
There  is  a  marie  power  in  the  living  real¬ 
ity  which  neither  poet’s  pen  nor  painter’s 
pencil  can  ever  appropriate,  still  less  ex¬ 
haust.  The  descriptions  of  others,  how¬ 
ever  graphic,  and  even  the  sketch  of  the 
artist,  however  fiiithful,  only  place  before 
the  mind’s  eye  an  ideal  scene,  which  we 
can  contemplate,  it  is  true,  with  unmingled 
pleasure,  and  even  with  satisffiction ;  but 
when  the  eye  wanders  over  plain  and 
mountain,  or  the  foot  touches  “  holy 
ground,”  the  superiority  of  the  real  over 
the  ideal  is  at  once  felt  and  acknowledged. 

Not  that  Damascus,  a  city  thoroughly 
Oriental  in  character,  has  not  also  all  the 
usual  drawbacks  of  Eastern  habits.  Its 
streets  are  narrow  and  tortuous,  the  city 
irregular,  dirty,  and  half  ruinous,  the 
houses  like  piles  of  mud,  stone,  and  tim¬ 
ber,  heaped  together  without  order,  but 
in  the  same  city,  also,  all  that  remains  of 
the  romance  of  the  East  is  likewise  to  bo 
met  with.  Its  bazaars  are  splendid,  and 
they  are  frequented  by  a  great  variety  of 
races — Arab,  Turk,  Druse,  Persian,  and 
Kurd  —  in  most  picturesque  costumes. 
Most  of  the  mosques  are  tine  specimens 
of  Saracenic  architecture,  as  are  also  the 
khans.  In  both  it  is  in  the  ^teways  that 
the  Saracenic  architecture  is  seen  to  the 
greatest  advantage. 

But  the  chief  glory  of  Damascus  is  in 
the  splendor  of  its  private  houses.  No 
contrast  could  be  greater  than  that  be¬ 
tween  the  exterior  and  the  interior.  The 
irregular  mud  walls  and  rickety-looking 
projecting  upper  chambers  give  but  poor 
promise  of  splendor  within.  The  entrance 
13  by  a  mean  doorway  mto  a  narrow  and 
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winding  passage,  or  sometimes  a  plain 
stable-yard.  Passing  this  the  outer  court 
is  gained.  Here  is  a  variegated  pavement 
of  black  and  white  stones,  intermixed 
with  pieces  of  marble  tastefully  designed. 
A  fountain  sparkles  in  the  midst,  shaded 
by  evergreens  and  flowering  shrubs ;  and 
at  one  side  is  an  open  alcove,  called  a 
liwan,  with  a  light  and  beautifiilly  orna¬ 
mented  arch  supporting  the  exterior  wall. 
The  floor  is  of  marble  of  different  colors, 
and  a  raised  dais,  covered  with  soft  cush¬ 
ions  of  silk,  surrounds  the  three  sides. 
The  chambers  and  halls  in  this  court  arc 
all  occupied  by  the  master  and  his  men- 
servants;  here  he  receives  his  visitors, 
and  to  this  alone  are  strangers  ever  ad¬ 
mitted.  Another  winding  passage  opens 
from  this  to  the  inner  or  mef  court,  call¬ 
ed  the  Ilarim,  whose  door  is  kept  by 
eunuchs.  It  b  when  this  court  is  gained 
that  the  splendor  of  the  mansion  first 
bursts  upon  the  view. 

Mr.  Porter  is  enabled  to  describe  this 
tabooed  interior  by  the  privileges  ob¬ 
tained  through  the  wife  of  one  Ottoman 
Effendi.  This  lady  was  the  daughter  of 
Ali  Aga,  secretary  to  the  treasury  under 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  and  although  her  father 
was  put  to  death  by  the  Egyptian  chief^ 
under  suspicion  of  holding  a  treasonable 
corresponaence  with  the  Turkish  govern¬ 
ment,  still  the  daughter  has  inherited 
some  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  which 
were  eminently  progressive,  and  sets  light 
value  on  the  ab^d  laws  that  make  Mus- 
lem  ladies  little  better  than  prisoners. 

**  The  interior  court,  or  harim,  is  a  quadrangle 
from  6fty  to  sixty  yar^  square,  with  a  tesselated 
pavement  of  marble ;  a  large  marble  fountain 
stands  in  the  centre,  and  several  smaller  ones  of 
great  beauty  sparkle  around,  and  give  a  delicioos 
coolness  to  the  air,  even  amid  the  heat  of  summer. 
Orange,  lemon,  and  citron  trees,  diffuse  their  fra¬ 
grant  odors :  while  gigantic  flowering  shrubs  and 
rare  exotics  are  dbpo^  in  tasteful  groups,  and 
climbing  plants  are  trained  on  trellis-work  over¬ 
head,  affording  grateful  shade  and  pleasing  variety. 
Ali  tbo  great  reception-rooms  and  chambers  open 
on  this  court ;  the  former  are  upon  the  first  floor, 
and  the  latter  above,  having  in  front  a  narrow 
corridor  closed  in  with  glass.  On  the  southern 
side  is  the  Uvan,  or  open  alcove,  similar  in  de¬ 
sign  to  those  found  in  the  exterior  courts,  but  lof¬ 
tier,  and  far  more  gorgeously  decorated.  The  grand 
lo/on  is  a  noble  room.  It  is  divided  into  two  com¬ 
partments  by  a  beautiful  arch  richly  ornamented 
with  gilt  fretwork.  The  floor  of  the  first  com¬ 
partment  is  of  the  rarest  marbles  of  every  hue, 
arranged  with  admirable  precision  and  pleasing 
variety  in  mathematical  desigm.  In  the  cenlK  is 


a  fountain  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl  and  rare 
stones.  'J'he  walls  to  the  height  of  twenty  ft^t 
are  covered  with  mosaic  in  panels,  in  the  centre 
of  each  of  which  is  a  slab  of  ]>oli-hed  granite, 
porphyry,  or  finely-veined  marble,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  those  in’  the  upper  tier,  which  are  in¬ 
scribed  with  sentences  from  the  Koran,  written  in 
letters  of  gold.  Several  niches  relieve  the  plain- 
tM‘88  of  the  walls  ;  in  their  angles  are  slender  col¬ 
umns  of  white  marble  with  gilt  capitals,  and  the 
arches  above  are  richly  sculptured  in  the  Sara¬ 
cenic  style.  The  upper  part  of  the  walls  is  paint¬ 
ed  in  the  Italian  style.  The  ceiling  is  about 
thirty  feet  high,  and  delicately  painted.  The  cen¬ 
tral  ornaments  and  cornices  are  elaborately 
carved  and  gilt,  and  inlaid  with  innumerable  lit¬ 
tle  mirrors.  I'be  other  and  principal  part  of  the 
room  is  raised  about  two  feet.  The  walls  and 
ceiling  are  similar  in  design  to  those  described, 
except  that  the  former  are  in  part  covered  with  a 
wainscoting,  carved,  gilt,  and  ornamented  with 
mirrors.  Around  the  three  sides  run  the  divans, 
covered  with  the  richest  purple  satin,  embroidered 
with  gold,  in  chaote  designs  of  flowers  and  scrolls, 
and  having  a  deep  gold  fringe  descending  to  the 
floor.  Though  none  of  the  workmanship  might 
bear  minute  examination,  and  some  of  those  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  chaste  and  sutnlued  style  of  deco¬ 
ration  in  Western  Europe  might  pronounce  this 
gaudy  and  even  vulgar,  yet  all  will  admit  that 
the  general  effect  is  exccMliogly  striking.  It  re- 
semmes,  in  fact,  some  scene  iu  fairy-laud ;  and 
one  feels,  on  beholding  it,  that  the  glowing  de¬ 
scriptions  in  the  ‘Arabian  Nights’  were  not  mere 
pictures  of  the  fancy.  But  It  is  only  when  the 
‘  bright-eyed  houris’  of  this  sunny  clime  assemble 
in  such  a  so/on,  decked  out  in  their  gay  and  pic- 
taresque  costumes,  and  blazing  with  gold  and  dia¬ 
mond^  and  when  numerous  lamps  of  every  form 
and  color  pour  a  rich  and  variegated  flood  of  light 
all  around,  to  be  reflected  fmm  polished  mirrors, 
and  countless  gems,  and  flashing  eyes,  that  we 
can  fully  comprehend  the  splendor  of  Oriental 
life,  and  the  perfect  adaptation  of  the  gorgeous 
decorations  of  the  mansions  to  the  brilliant  cos¬ 
tumes  of  those  that  inhabit  them. 

“There  are  many  other  apartments  in  the  court, 
less  spacious,  it  is  true,  than  the  grand  jo/on,  but 
no  less  beautifully  finished.  The  style  of  decora¬ 
tion  in  this  maiL-ion  may  be  called  the  modem 
Damascene,  the  painting  of  the  walls  and  ceiling 
being  a  modem  innovation.  In  the  more  ancient 
bousia,  the  ceilings  and  wainscotted  walls  are 
covered  with  the  richest  arabesques,  eucom|NUsing 
little  paneU  of  deep  blue  and  delicate  azure,  on 
which  are  inscribed,  in  elegantly  interlaced  Ara¬ 
bic  characters,  whole  verses  and  chapters  of  their 
law.  Vast  sums  of  money  are  thus  expended, 
the  ornamenting  of  one  chamber  often  costing 
upwards  of  £2000  sterling.  A  few  of  the  more 
wealthy  Jewish  families  have  also  large  and  splen¬ 
did  residences,  but  they  cannot  be  compared  with 
those  of  the  Moslems.  The  Hebrew  writing, 
too,  which  they  universally  put  upon  the  walls, 
isstiS  and  formial  looking,  and  is  infinitely  inlwbr, 
in  an  ornamental  point  of  view,  to  the  graceful 
curves  and  ea^  flow  of  the  Arabic.’* 
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Travellers  have  generally  represented  ] 
Damascus  as  almost  wholly  destitute  of  j 
ancient  remains.  Mr.  Porter  shows  that  ■ 
if  ruins  do  not  stand  out  here  in  bold  re¬ 
lief  from  a  desert  plain  as  they  do  at  Pal¬ 
myra,  or  lift  their  prond  heads  in  solit.ary 
grandeur  far  above  the  crumbling  mins 
around  them,  as  in  Baalbek,  Busrah,  or 
Jerash,  they  still  .abound,  encompassed  by 
modem  mahsions  or  buried  in  the  laby¬ 
rinth  of  bustling  bazaars.  Imleed,  with 
the  help  of  a  valuable  Arabic  3IS.  of  Ibn 
Asaker’s  “History  of  the  Celebrated 
Tombs  and  Mausolea  in  and  around  D.a- 
mascus,”  and  his  own  persevering  and 
long-continued  researches,  we  are  present¬ 
ed  \\dth  such  a  picture  of  Damascus  as  it 
once  was,  and  Damascus  as  it  is  now,  as 
has  never  been  attempted  before,  or  is 
likely  to  be  superseded  for  dctiul  and  ac¬ 
curacy  for  many  a  year  to  come. 

Oriental  .archteofogists,  also,  owe  Mr. 
Porter  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  research¬ 
es  on  the  plain  of  Damascus,  more  particu¬ 
larly  his  determination  of  the  Tell  es-Sala- 
hiyeh  as  an  Assyrian  ruin. 

“The  Trll  es-Siilahiije/i  is  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  remnMiits  of  aiititjuitv  in  the  whole  plain.  It 
is  an  artificial  mound  of  an  oval  fi»rra,  about  30U 
yards  in  «Ha;neter  and  about  100  feet  in  height. 
The  whole  surface  is  covered  with  loose  earth, 
composwl  mainly  of  brick-dust  and  fragments  of 
broken  pottery.  On  the  southern  side,  m-xt  the 
bank  of  the  river,  a  portion  of  the  mound  has 
been  cut  away,  and  here  may  be  seen  the  regular 
layers  of  sunburnt  brick  of  which  the  wlude  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  constructed.  From  the  pre¬ 
sent  form  of  the  mound  it  seems  that  there  was 
originally  a  large  platform  built,  fn*m  twenty  to 
thirty  fv-et  high,  and  then  in  the  a-ntre  of  this 
stoixl  a  lolly  ethnical  structure,  which  during  tlie 
course  of  long  centuries  has  gradually  crumbled 
down  to  its  present  form.  On  the  w«-stern  side  of 
the  mound,  beside  the  little  village,  I  found,  on  iny 
first  visit  to  this  place,  a  limestone  slab,  about 
five  feet  long  by  three  wide,  containina  a  bas-re¬ 
lief  representation  of  an  Assyrian  prirat  The 
workmunship  is  rude  and  the  stone  has  been  do- 
facc«l ;  but  still  it  was  sufflciently  plain  to  show  the 
costnme  and  attitude  of  the  figure.  1  sketched  it  at 
the  time,  inteiHiiiig  on  some  future  occasion  either 
to  obtain  a  cast  or  tlie  stone  itself ;  but,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  it  has  since  disappeared,  and  1  have  been 
unable  to  discover  what  has  been  douc  with  it.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  th.at  none  of 
these  tolls,  so  numerous  in  Syria,  but 
would  repay  the  archaeological  explorer 
more  or  less.  We  have  already  particu¬ 
larly  called  .attention  to  the  groups  of  arti¬ 
ficial  mounds  in  North  Syria,  between  An¬ 
tioch  and  the  Euphrates,  and  in  Northern 


Mesopotamia,  between  Urfah  and  Mardin; 
Mr.  Porter  also  c.alls  the  attention  of  fu¬ 
ture  explorers  to  the  tells  in  the  v.alley  of 
the  upper  Orontes,  ancient  Coelo  Syri:^ 
more  especially  near  Hums. 


“Almost  the  only  objects  of  interest  in  an  anti¬ 
quarian  point  of  view  in  this  whole  region  are  tb« 
artificial  mounds  that  meet  the  eye  in  every  part 
of  the  plain,  but  which  occur  in  greatest  niimljers 
along  the  bank  of  the  ’Asy.  They  are  regnlar  in 
form,  generally  truncate*!  cones,  and  vary  in  height 
from  50  to  2.')0  feet  The  sides  ami  rummiis  are 
universally  covered  with  loose  whitish  gravel,  like 
the  deftrw  of  some  structure  originally  composed 
of  bricks  and  small  stones  united  with  cement 
I'hese  moumls  are  also  found  in  the  Muka'a  and 
plain  of  Damasens.  Villages  generally  stood 
either  upon  or  t>cside  them,  and  fountains,  or  large 
cisterns,  and  wells  are  always  found  near  thoK 
that  am  situated  at  a  distance  from  the  river's 
bank.  They  appear  to  be  in  every  respect  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  mounds  on  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia 
and  Assyria  described  by  Laynrd  and  others,  and 
from  which  monuments  and  sculptures  of  such 
great  interest  and  beauty  have  lately  t*ccn  brought 
lo  light.  It  is  highly  probable  that,  were  some 
of  tlie  more  extensive  of  the  Syrian  moumls  exca- 
vatc<l,  sculptured  tablets,  like  those  of  Nimroud 
and  Konyuiijik,  would  be  discovered,  at  least  in 
sufficient  number  to  repay  tlie  labor  and  expense. 
'I’he  bas-relief  already  referred  to  at  the  tell  el- 
Sulaldyeh,  on  the  plain  of  D.imascus,  proves  the 
existence  of  seniptnre  in  some  of  them,  ami  forms 
an  interesting  and  important  monumental  evidence 
of  the  occupation  of  this  region  by  the  ancient  A» 
Syrians,  ami  of  the  truth  of  the  statemeuts  in  th« 
Sacred  Record." 

The  monnd  on  which  Hums  itself  st.'inds 
is  of  the  same  chanuftcr;  so  also  is  tbs 
great  mound  of  Jisr  Shogher ;  as  also  in 
part  that  of  Aleppo,  .and  of  most  other 
towns  in  Syria  that  have  a  mound,  whe¬ 
ther  crowned  with  a  citadel  or  buildingS) 
or  not. 

Mr.  Porter  by  no  means  confines  his 
researches  to  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  Damascus.  He  visits  Palmyra,  and 
experiences,  on  crossing  the  desert,  all 
those  annoyances  from  lawless  Bedouins 
which  arc  inevitable  in  tliat  part  of  the 
country.  Mount  Ilcrmon  and  the  sources 
of  the  Pharpar  and  Jordan  also  come  in 
for  his  critical  and  controversial  remarks, 
and  he  again  falls  foul  of  the  unfortunato 
Dc  Saulcy.  The  determination  of  the  site 
of  Ilclbon,  .and  the  description  of  the  site 
itself,  is  a  gem  of  arcbxological  top(V 
graphy. 

But  the  great  points  of  interest  are  do* 
cidcdly  associated  with  the  llauran,  a 
wild,  rocky,  desert  region,  covered  with 
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ruins  of  ancient  time,  but  now  ^ven  up 
to  robber  tribes,  and  rarely  visited  since 
the  days  of  Burkhardt.  Here  was  the 
kingdom  of  Bashan,  here  also  the  mins  of 
Kenath,  of  Bozrah,  of  Salcah,  and  of  a 
hundred  other  remarkable  sites  of  an¬ 
tiquity.  Mr.  Porter  grapples  with  the 
whole  subject  like  a  man  wno  has  studied 
it  thoroughly,  and  traces  the  history  of 
the  country  through  its  various  political 

f bases  in  Biblical  and  in  Roman  times, 
le  makes  us  more  than  ever  familiar  with 
those  peculiar  stone  houses  and  tombs 
with  stone  doors  of  one  massive  slab,  as 
have  also  been  detected  in  modem  times 
at  Kohrasar,  in  Northern  Mesopotamia. 

To  show  under  what  adverse  circum¬ 
stances  the  ruins  of  ancient  towns  have  to 
be  explored  in  these  regions,  we  extract 
the  following  account  of  an  adventure  in 
Edhra,  the  ancient  Edrei  or  Adra : 

“'While  we  stood  examining  the  exterior  of  this 
building,  and  trying  to  decipher  the  inscripUon, 
we  noticed  that  a  crowd  of  some  sixty  or  seventy 
people  had  collected  round  ns  in  the  court  We 
paia  little  attention  to  this,  however,  as  we  had 
got  accustomed  to  such  evidences  of  popularity ; 
and  so  intent  were  Mr.  Barnett  and  myself  on  our 
antiquarian  work,  that  we  did  not  hear  the  re¬ 
marks  passed  or  the  threats  uttered  by  them. 
Nik6la  beard  these,  and  felt  alarmed  ;  bat  just  as 
be  was  about  to  inform  ns  of  them,  we  tamM  and 

went  into  the  interior,  while  Mr. - ,  Nik61a, 

and  the  shiekh  remain^  without ;  MahmAd  and 
our  servants  were  in  the  house  where  we  had  left 
our  luggage  and  arms.  Shortly  after  we  bad  en¬ 
tered,  Mr.  Barnett  was  some  ysi^s  in  front  of  me, 
writing,  and  I  stood,  with  my  arms  folded  and 
my  back  against  a  column,  looking  at  the  build¬ 
ing.  Ten  or  twelve  men  had  followed  us  into  the 
building.  While  I  was  thus  standing  I  received 
a  heavy  blow  on  the  shoulder  from  a  large  stick 
or  club.  I  turned  round  suddenly,  for  I  was  com¬ 
pletely  taken  by  surprise,  as  not  a  word  had  been 
spoken,  or  a  question  a^ed,  or  a  sound  heard. 
The  club  was  again  raised,  and  I  ^t  another 
stroke  on  the  arm  which  had  been  aimed  at  my 
head,  but  by  starting  back  I  escaped  it  Several 
men,  armed  with  tteir  clubs,  now  attempted  to 
close  upon  me,  but  I  leaped  back,  and  demanded 
what  tnev  wanted ;  at  the  same  tinte,  throwing 
open  my  large  over-coat,  I  drew  a  pistol,  which  I 
had  fortunately  put  in  my  belt  at  Bust  el-Hariry. 
These  things  quickly  attracted  Mr.  Barnett’s 
attention,  a^  he  saw  at  a  glance  the  danger  of 
our  position,  and  also  drew  a  small  pistol  from  his 
pocket  The  cowardly  ruffians  had  watched  their 
opportunity,  and,  as  soon  as  they  saw  our  little 
pi^T  divi^,  they  rushed  upon  us.  They  bad 
no  mubt  thought  we  were  altogether  unarmed, 
and,  having  two  of  us  inmde  the  church  sod  two 
outside  it  they  felt  that  it  would  be  easy  to  ac- 
complish  their  purposes.  The  moment  however, 
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they  saw  our  pistols  they  rushed  out  of  the  door ; 
but  we,  knowing  the  great  number  without,  felt 
that  our  position  was  very  critical  We,  conse¬ 
quently,  followed  them,  but  the  moment  we  ap¬ 
peared  we  received  a  volley  of  stones.  In  the 
crowd  I  could  not  see  our  companions  or  the 
shiekh,  and  I  supposed  they  had  either  escap^  or 
had  been  driven  off.  There  was  no  possibility  of 
my  making  my  way  to  the  door  of  the  court,  and 
to  remain  where  I  was  would  have  been  almost 
certain  death  ;  so,  dashing  forward,  and  poshing 
those  before  me  to  each  side,  I  leaped  over  the 
wall  in  front  to  the  hollow  pound  below.  Just 
as  I  reached  the  ground  a  large  stone  struck  me 
on  the  back,  and  stunned  me.  Exerting  all  my 
strength,  I  ascended  a  little  mound  of  rubbish, 
and  turned  upon  my  assailants,  who  were  now 
attempting  to  descend  the  wall.  I  again  drew 
the  pistol,  and  threatened  to  shoot  the  first  who 
would  descend.  This  checked  them  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  I  then  attempted  to  reason  with  them, 
inquiring  what  we  bad  done  that  they  should  thus 
beat  and  abuse  os  like  dop.  The  only  reply  was 
a  savage  yell, '  Kill  him!  kill  him  V  A  p^ect 
shower  of  stones  followed  this,  and  one  of  them 
striking  me  on  the  hand  carried  away  the  whole 
flesh  of  the  sides  of  two  of  my  fingers.  I  now  ob¬ 
served  Mr. - and  NikAla,  in  the  midst  of  the 

crowd,  going  oat  of  the  little  gateway,  and  Mr. 
Barnett,  I  saw,  had  ^  round  to  near  where  I 
stood.  The  whole  fury  of  the  attack  seemed 
directed  apinst  me,  and,  while  I  was  meditating 
what  to  £>,  1  was  struck  with  a  stone  on  the 
back  of  the  neck,  but  the  thick  collar  of  my  coat 
in  part  deadened  the  blow.  Fifteen  or  twenty 
men  tame  close  to  the  little  mound  I  occupied ; 
all  were  afraid,  however,  to  close  upon  me,  though 
the  stones  came  thick  and  fast  I  saw  that  my 
only  chance  was  in  flight,  for,  even  should  I  Are, 
it  would  not  save  my  own  life ;  and  if  I  should 
kill  or  wound  any  of  my  assailants,  I  well  knew 
that  not  one  of  our  party  would  leave  the  village 
alive.  I  turned,  and  ran  across  a  field,  as  I 
thought,  in  the  direction  of  the  house  where 
MabmAd  and  the  servants  were.  In  my  way  I 
met  a  respectably-dressed  man,  whom  I  took  for 
the  shiekh  of  the  village,  and  I  entreated  him  to 
keep  back  the  mob,  or  they  would  murder  me. 
He  made  no  reply,  and  I  continued  my  course.  I 
now  saw  an  opmiog  in  the  range  of  bouses  before 
me,  and  entered  it,  but  to  my  horror,  found  it 
shot  up  by  a  lofty  wall  a  few  yards  in  front  I 
wheelra  round  on  the  moment  and  ran  to  the 
summit  of  a  mound  of  rubbish  ;  here,  however, 
some  twenty  or  thirty  men  were  close  upon  me, 
and  flight  seemed  no  longer  possible.  Before  I 
bad  time  to  consider  what  I  should  do,  the  stroke 
of  a  stone  on  the  bock  and  another  on  the  head 
brought  me  to  the  ground.  Those  that  were 
before  afraid  to  approach  now  rushed  on  roe 
m  mom.  Though  greatly  stunned  and  exhaust¬ 
ed,  I  was  perfectly  conscious,  and  saw  one  fellow 
deliberately  aiming  a  blow  at  my  head  with  his 
club.  1  received  it  on  m  left  arm,  and  leaped 
to  mv  feet.  A  vq^orous  effert  drove  a  few  of  my 
assailaota  to  some  distance,  and  again  I  seized  my 
pistol,  and  the  crowd  began  to  retreat,  but  at  that 
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moment  a  nan  from  behind  threw  his  arms  ronnd 
mj  body,  nod  entreated  me  not  to  attempt  to  fire. 
1  cast  him  off,  after  a  bard  straggle,  but  he  still 
grasped  the  pistol,  and  prayed  me  not  to  nse  it, 
or  we  shoold  all  be  murdered.  Looking  at  him, 
I  recognized  the  respectably-dressed  man  I  had 
met  a  few  minutes  previoosly.  '  IVhat  am  I  to  do 
then  T’  I  demanded.  ‘  Gire  me  the  pistol,  and  I 
will  save  yon.’  He  looked  honest,  and  I  thought 
my  life  would  be  sacrificed  at  any  rate  ;  so,  with 
a  quick  motion  of  my  finger,  I  struck  off  the  caps 
and  ^ve  up  the  pistol.  This  precaution  I  took 
lest  it  should  be  used  against  myself.  Having 
got  it,  he  told  me  to  run.  '  Where  V  1  asked 
He  pointed  out  the  path,  and  away  I  ran,  while 
he  restrained  the  mob  behind.  I  soon  overtook 

Mr. - and  Nik61a,  who  were  likewise  running, 

and  the  old  shiekh  trying  to  restrain  their  pur¬ 
suers.  1  inquired  for  Mr.  Barnett,  but  at  that 
moment  he  too  came  up  without  hat  or  shoes,  and 
tlie  blood  flowing  from  his  head  We  now  ran 
along,  guided  by  some  men,  and  soon  reached  our 
bouse. 

“  Our  appearance,  wounded  and  bleeding,  sur- 

Krised  Mahmfid  and  our  servants,  and  they  quick¬ 
er  gathered  up  the  arms  and  prepared  for  defense. 
Mahmfid,  rushing  out,  confronted  the  angry  mob, 
who  were  coming,  as  they  said,  to  murder  ns  tJL 
He  succeeded  in  turning  them  back  ;  but  as  they 
went  away  they  were  heard  to  say  we  coukl  not 
leave  the  village  without  their  knowledge,  and 
that  as  soon  as  we  attempted  to  leave  they  would 
finish  their  work. 

^  We  had  now  leisure  to  examine  our  wounds 
and  consider  our  position.  My  braises  were  com- 
{laratively  slight — I  was  much  stunned,  but  not 

deeply  cut  Mr. - had  received  a  severe  cut 

in  the  arm ;  but  Mr.  Barnett’s  injuries  were  by 
far  the  most  serious  of  all  He  had  got  several 
blows  OB  the  bead  and  face,  and  was  so  much  ex¬ 
hausted  as  to  be  unable  to  stand ;  and  we  had 


neat  doubts  of  his  being  able  to  sit  on  horse¬ 
back,  even  should  we  mana^  to  get  away.  I 
discovered  that  a  small  leather  case,  in  which  I 
had  carried  my  note-books,  letters,  and  the  coins 
and  medals  1  had  collected,  had  been  lost  in  the 
straggle.” 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the 
party  made  their  escape  during  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  midnight  from  these  bigoted  and 
ruffianly  villagers.  Nor  was  the  treatment 
they  met  with  at  some  of  the  other  villages 
of  a  much  less  hostile  and  inbospitaole 
character.  And  no  wonder,  for  the  Arabs 
of  the  IJauraa  acknowledge  themselves  to 
be  thieves  by  profession,  as  may  be  de¬ 
duced  from  the  following  colloquy : 

“  ‘  What  brought  you  to  the  Dtir  when  you 
saw  us  there f  I  asked  him. — ‘To  strip  you,^he 
coolly  replied.  ‘  And  why  did  you  not  do  it  T’ — 

‘  Because  Mahmfid  was  with  you.’  ‘  But  why 
would  you  plunder  ns  ?  we  are  strangers,  and  not 
your  enemies.’  *  It  is  our  custom.’  ‘  And  do  you 
strip  all  strangers  T’  ‘  Yes,  all  we  can  get  hold  of.’ 

‘  And  if  they  resist,  or  are  too  strong  for  you  f ’ 

‘  In  the  former  case  we  shoot  them  from  behind 
trees,  and  in  the  latter  we  run.’  *  How  do  the 
people  of  your  tribe  live  T  Do  they  sow  or  feed 
flocks  V  '  We  are  not  fdlahin !  We  keep  goats 
and  sheep,  hunt  pcurtri<^es  and  gazelles,  ana  steal  P 
‘Are  you  all  thieves  T  *  Yes,  idl  1’ 

Notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties, 
Mr.  Porter  was  enabled  to  accumulate  a 
mass  of  curious  and  important  details  and 
discovery,  which  will  render  his  work  one 
of  permanent  importance  to  the  student  of 
sacred  and  classical  geography. 


State  Patbovage  of  Letters. — A  mu-  knowledge !  A  reward  of  £25  a  year,  or 
uificent  pension  has  recently  been  bestow-  £2  Is.  7d.  a  month,  or  98.  7d.  a  week,  or, 
ed  by  her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  upon  as  we  have  said,  just  Is.  4^d.  a  day,  for 
Mr.  Joseph  Haydn,  the  laborious  com-  ingenious  and  la^rious  research  among 
piler  of  the  well-known  IHctionary  of  the  treasures  of  chronology — for  sedulous, 
Dat«t.  A  munifioent  pennon  of — ahem !  and  earnest,  and  devoted  application  to 
— how  much  ?  Can  any  one  guess  ?  Ac-  the  interest  of  literature — for  very  appre- 
tUcilly  a  pension  of  £25  a  year  I  Other-  ciable  though  not  easily  calculable  service 
wise  a  reward  of— £2  Is.  8d.  a  month !  to  the  cause  of  popular  instruction,  the 
or,  9s.  7d.  a  week!  or,  just  Is.  4^d.  a  great  and  ^od  cause  of  national  educa- 
day  1  A  reward  for — what  ?  For  the  tiem,  aban^ned  for  the  most  part  to  the 
work  of  a  shoeblack?  For  journeyman  spontaneous  self-sacrifices  of  such  men  as 
tailoring  ?  For  sweeping  the  staircases  of  Mr.  Haydn  by  the  negligence  or  incompe- 
Buckingham  pcdace,  or  weeding  the  gar-  t«ioe,  or  procrastination  of  the  Imperial 
dens  of  O8bome,or  rolling  the  gravel  wmks  Government !  A  pension  of  £25  a  year 
of  Balmoral  ?  Nothing  of  the  sort.  In-  for  this !  Why,  a  scullion  in  the  Queen’s 
stead  of  this,  for  long  vears  of  intellectual  kitchen  might  look  for  a  reward  equiva- 
labor — years  consumed,  first  of  all,  in  the  lent  in  value,  after  mowing  old  among  the 
accumulation  and  diffusion  of  valuable  kettles  and  |)ans  of  Windsor. — Loud.  Sun. 
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From  the  LclauN  Hoa^ 

MISS  DAVIES. 


In  the  fishing  village  of  Penlanrhyn- 
doldovey,  in  North  Wales,  I  spent  the 
very  longest  day  of  all  my  life  ;  the  place 
had  several  more  syllables  than  I  have 
written  down,  but  I  think  I  have  given 
enough  for  practical  purposes.  The  Tre- 
madoc  coach  had  dropped  me  there  on 
Saturday  evening  because  it  had  begun  to 
drizzle ;  but  I  made  up  m^  mind  that  the 
Tremadoc  coach  should  pick  me  up  again 
on  Monday  morning,  tnough  it  should 
rain  cats  and  dogs  and  W elwi  rabbits.  I 
made  it  up  .at  breakfast-time,  and  kept  on 
making  it  tighter  all  day  long ;  for  I  had 
nothing  else  to  do— it  was  a  wet  day,  and 
it  was  a  Sunday.  The  Leek  was,  I  doubt 
not,  situ.ated  in  the  most  picturesque  por¬ 
tion  of  the  principality ;  but  at  this  par¬ 
ticular  time  It  was  located  between  two 
living  walls  of  perpendicular  rain.  That 
Penallyn  frowned  down  on  it  from  a  gi¬ 
gantic  altitude,  I  took  on  trust  from  the 
guide-book ;  th.at  the  falls  of  Leckwymn 
at  Pontiniog  could  be  ea.sily  reached  by  a 
short  mule-track,  I  credited  with  readi¬ 
ness,  and  only  trusted  that  the  short 
mule-track  might  not  have  been  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  by  the  torrent  to  reach  us. 
The  village,  they  said,  lay  close  behind  us, 
and  the  sound  of  a  little  bell  came  up 
from  it  through  the  pauses  of  the  storm, 
as  the  still  small  voice  of  conscience  makes 
itself  heard  amidst  human  passions.  That 
image  suggested  itself  to  me  after  seeing 
my  landlady  going  to  church  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  time — ^twnng  the  steeple  upon  her 
head  with  her,  I  thought — upon  a  couple 
of  as  comfortable  legs,  as  for  as  I  could 
see  (and  I  saw  a  good  way)  as  any  Jump¬ 
er  in  the  district,  leaving  me  alone  in  the 
house  with  Aprhys,  and  two  Jenny 
Joneses,  who  could  not  speak  one  word  of 
English.  There  was,  at  the  Leek,  in  the 
wav  of  literature,  a  Bradshaw^  a  work, 
(selling  sixty  thousand  daily,  it  said)  of 
one  of  those  Americanesses  who  have 
struggled  in  at  the  gate  of  the  heaven  of 
popularity  before  it  could  be  shut  after 
Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe ;  and  a  medical  book 


upon  the  ear,  left  by  a  deaf  tourist,  the 
summer  before  last.  There  was  too,  a 
single  half-sheet  of  note-paper  and  a  pen, 
the  feather  of  which  had  been  used  in 
varnishing ;  but,  after  a  few  attempts  at 
composition,  which  resulted,  as  they  often 
do;  m  my  masticating  the  latter  instru¬ 
ment,  I  folded  up  the  paper,  and  moodily 
devoured  that  also.  There  was  one  more 
thing  to  be  done ;  but  I  had  done  it  these 
three  or  four  hours  consecutively  already ; 
and  that  was  to  stare  at  the  picture  of 
Penlanrhyndoldovey,  suspended  over  the 
mantlepiece.  Like  most  inews  found  in 
such  places,  it  comprehended  little  of  the 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  country;  but 
the  public  buildings  of  the  town  (if  it 
might  be  called  so),  and  the  harbor,  .and 
the  little  pier,  were  executed  with  appa¬ 
rent  fidelity  and  exactness.  The  church 
itself,  though  small,  was  a  very  prettv 
one,  with  the  massive  gray  tower,  whiicFi 
becomes  so  well  a  mountainous  district. 
The  market-house  for  fish  might  rival  that 
of  St.  Peter’s,  at  Guernsey;  and  there 
were  also  two  other  well-built  edifices, 
whose  use  I  could  not  at  all  discover. 
When  Mrs.  Aprhys  returned,  with  her 
rather  less  comfortable  legs,  I  interro¬ 
gated  her  on  this  matter.  The  rows  of 
cottages,  with  porches  and  gardens,  were 
alms-houses,  she  said,  for  the  widows  and 
families  of  men  who  had  been  lost  at  sea 
(an  accident  which  happened  often  on 
that  dangerous  coast) ;  as  pretty  and 
ple.asant  jnaces  to  end  one’s  days  in  as  one 
could  wish  to  have ;  and  thinking  that  to 
be  more  in  my  line,  perhaps,  she  added : 
“  There’s  a  bittock  ot  Latin  over  the  out¬ 
er  gateway:  In  memoriam,  R.O.,  ob. 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-five.  Miss 
Davies  built  it ;  and  the  Kttle  house  at 
the  pier-head,  she  built  that  also ;  and 
night  and  day  there  were  fires  kept  in  it, 
and  brandy,  and  blankets,  and  what  not, 
to  recover,  if  it  might  be,  any  of  those 
that  were  found  drounded.” 

“  Dear  me !”  said  I,  coolly ;  for  I  was 
out  of  temper  with  Penlanrhyndoldovey, 
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and  did’nt  think  the  people  much  worth 
■aving,  “  She  must  be  a  worthy  person.” 

“  You  may  say  that,  sir,  indeed ;  and 
we  should  never  nave  had  church  or  mar¬ 
ket  if  it  had  not  been  for  her.” 

“Bless  me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Aprl^,”  for 
I  was  a  raw  bachelor  at  that  ^nod,  and 
quite  prepared  to  run  the  risk  of  matri- 
mony  for  an  adequate  consideration : 
“Why  this  Miss  Davies  must  be  very 
rich?” 

“No,  sir,  not  very;  for  when  folks 
spend  no  money  on  themselves,  and 
only  live  for  other  people’s  good,  it  is 
surprising  what  may  be  done  in  thirty 
years.” 

“  Thirty  years,”  smd  I,  a  little  interest¬ 
ed  again.  “  O  dear  me,  she  must  bo  old- 
bh  then  ?” 

“  Well,  sir,  you  may  see  her  soon,  judge 
for  yourself.  I  wonder  she  has  not  been 
here  before ;  but  she’s  sure  to  call  this 
evening,  on  her  way  home.  She  lives,  j 
with  a  servant  or  two,  all  alone  in  the 
cottage  on  the  hill  there.” 

Now  I  perceived  that,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  my  dear  landlady  was  in  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  second  or  so  of  a  good  cry ;  so, 
by  way  of  changing  the  conversation,  I 
said:  “And  what  a  beautiful  view  i^e 
must  have  from  it,  both  of  land  and  sea?” 

“Ahl  yes,  indeed,”  she  sobbed,  and 
the  tears  stole  over  her  plump  cheeks,  and 
into  the  dimples  about  her  little  mouth, 
in  a  flood  that  only  Mr.  Aprhys  could 
(wth  propriety)  have  dried  up  or  im¬ 
peded  in  quite  the  correct  way.  “  And 
sad  and  sore  sights  she  has  seen  from  it, 
as  ever  woman’s  eyes  have  borne  to  look 
upon.” 

“Good  gracious!  What  a  charming 
— mean,  what  a  dreadful — ^mystery! 

Pray  tell  it,  Mrs.  Ap  ” - But  just  as  the 

tender-hearted  little  woman  was  making 
herself  ready  for  a  start  as  improvisatore, 
there  came  a  knock  at  the  door. 

“  Hush  1  it’s  her  1”  she  said ;  and  she 
trotted  oflF  on  her  comfortable  legs  like — 
metaphor  fiuls  me — ^like  anything. 

Now,  I  am  not  naturally  of  an  inquisi¬ 
tive  turn  of  mind ;  but,  as  a  late  philoso¬ 
pher  observed  to  his  friend,  “  we  must 
stop  somewhere and  I  stopped  at  the 

Farlor-door  and  looked  through  the  crack. 

felt  conscience-smitten  and  rightly  pun¬ 
ished  the  next  instant:  they  spoke  in 
Welsh,  and  the  lady  was  sixty,  if  she  was 
a  day.  Yet  her  f^  had  not  only  the 
remains  of  beauty,  but  a  present  cnarm 


and  loveliness  of  its  own.  Her  hair  was 
snow-white;  and  her  blue  eyes,  though 
fiir  from  bright,  were  full  of  tenderness 
and  expression  ;  her  voice  was  as  soft  and 
musical  as  a  girl’s ;  and  I  fancied  that  I 
could  discern  in  it  that  she  was  accustom¬ 
ed  to  speak  with  the  sick  and  sorrowful ; 
for  her  part,  it  was  clear,  by  the  deep, 
though  quiet  mourning  that  she  wore, 
that  she  had  had  woes  irreparable  of  her 
own ;  woes  not  recent,  for  a  settled  resig¬ 
nation  seemed  to  possess  her  features,  as 
if  where  the  harrow  of  trouble  had  once 

f)as8cd,  the  seeds  of  patience  and  benevo- 
ence  had  sprung  up  and  efiaced  its  cruel 
traces. 

I  backed  cautiously  to  the  fire-place, 
and  waited  for  the  interview  to  be  over 
with  some  eagerness ;  for  I  was  getting 
interested,  in  spite  of  myself^  in  Fenian- 
rhyndoldovey  and  the  house  upon  the 
hill.  I  beat  up  the  cushions  of  the  arm¬ 
chair,  and  placed  a  foot-stool  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  Mrs.  Aprhys.  I  even 
put  a  chair  for  the  landlord  in  the  middle, 
m  case  “  her”  should  be  of  a  jealous  tem¬ 
perament,  and  desire  to  be  present.  I  was 
meditating  as  to  what  would  be  the  cor¬ 
rect  drink  for  me  to  ofier  so  obliging  a 
a  hostess  when  she  appeared  suddenly 
herself  with  my  tea. 

“  Another  cup,  if  you  will  be  so  good,” 
said  I. 

So,  over  that  cozy  meal,  she  told  me 
the  story. 

“  It  so  happens,”  she  began,  “  that  this 
very  day  is  the  properest  of  any  to  tell 
you  this  sad  tale.  I  forgot  the  date, 
which  no  poor  soul  in  this  village  is  likely 
to  have  done,  but  remembered  it  so  soon 
as  ever  1  saw  Miss  Ellen’s  flice.  She  has 
been  with  the  fatherless  and  the  widow  in 
their  affliction,  since  early  dawn,  and  now 
she  has  gone  back  to  her  lonely  home. 
Though  the  storm  has  been  driving  down 
this  ten  hours,  she  has  brought  calm  and 
sunlight  to  many  a  dwelling ;  and  amongst 
the  huts  by  the  sea-beach,  where  there 
live  men  that  would  seem  to  you  mere 
brutes,  she  has  carried  such  help  and  com¬ 
fort,  t^t  they  would  risk  life  and  limb  for 
the  sake  of  her.  Them  that  the  waves 
and  winds  make  mock  of  she  cares  the 
most  for,  because  she  mourns  night  and 
day  for  one  beneath  the  seas ;  and  espe- 
cisdly  them  that  are  lovers,  the  fisher  lads 
and  lasses,  for  whom  she  speaks  to  their 
parents,  and  makes  a  little  golden  road 
for  true  love  to  run  smooth  on — perhaps. 
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because  she  once  Tras  loved  herself,  and 
loved  again,  and  she  knows  what  it  is  for 
two  fond  hearts  to  be  sundered.” 

**  My  dear  Mrs.  Aprhys,”  I  said,  “  I 
perceive  this  is  going  to  be  something  of 
a  love  storjr.  If  you  will  permit  me  to 
run  up  stairs  for  my  slippers,  I  shall  be 
back  directly,  and  will  not  interrupt  you 
again  on  any  account;  but  in  the  first 
place,  it  seems  likely  the  tale  may  be  a  lit¬ 
tle  protracted,  and  secondly,  I  have  al¬ 
ways  found  it  impossible  to  appreciate 
sentiment  in  boots.” 

This  arrangement  having  been  complet¬ 
ed,  I  nodded  to  my  companion,  who  had 
apparently  remained  in  deep  thought  du- 
ing  the  interval,  and  she  continued  her 
recital  in  a  low  and  feeling  voice,  as  if 
soliloquising,  rather  than  addressing  an¬ 
other  person : 

“  I  can  just  remember  what  she  was 
about  five-and-thirty  years  back  ;  but  my 
old  man  could  tell  you  of  her  much  ear¬ 
lier.  She  lived  up  on  the  hill  there  with 
her  blind  father,  and  w’as  as  bonnie  a 
maiden  as  any  Snow’don  top  could  see. 
Many  and  many  a  time  I’ve  seen  her  lead 
him  through  the  town  to  the  market 
(there  was  no  market-house  then),  and 
there  the  old  carle  w’ould  chaffer  and 
wrangle  about  a  penny  ;  for  he  was  awful 
miserly,  and  the  folk  always  let  him  have 
his  way  in  the  end,  for  the  young  lady, 
they  well  knew,  would  suffer  nobody  to 
lose,  but  made  it  right  at  last,  herself. 
I  cannot  say  I  ever  liked  the  look  of  him; 
but  Miss  Ellen  would  gaze  upon  his  white 
head  and  sightless  eyes  as  though  she 
weile  a-worshipping.  I  suppose  there  is 
a  love  which  child  bears  to  parent,  and 

Earent  to  child,  such  as  I,  who  never 
new  cither,  can  scarcely  imdcrstand. 
Anyways,  she  doted  upon  him,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  he  on  her ;  but  there  are,  you  know, 
two  kinds  of  affection — one  which  only 
cares  for  the  happiness  of  its  object,  and 
the  other,  which  looks  after  its  own  as 
well.”  (I  objected  to  Mrs.  Aprhys’  put¬ 
ting  the  remark  in  this  personal  form,  but 
gravely  nodded  my  assent.)  “  She  would 
nave  <hed  to  save  his  life,  and  he  would 
have  died  for  grief^  perhaps — afterwards, 
“  They  used  to  sit  togetner  in  the  sum 
mer-time  under  their  cottage  porch,  which 
was  then,  as  now,  a  mass  oi  round  red 
roses,  for  he  loved  their  beautiful  perfume, 
although  of  course  their  color  was  nothing 
to  him ;  the  lilies  in  the  tarn  close  by,  too, 
and  all  the  wild-flowers  on  the  hillside, 


were  lost  *  to  him ;  but  he  liked  to  hear 
the  wind  coming  through  the  tree-tops  of 
the  copse,  and  bending  the  feathery  tops 
of  the  brook-rushes.  He  knew  all  the 
fairness  of  nature  that  way,  he  said  :  and 
])erhaps  she  does  whisper  more  things  to 
the  blind  than  she  does  to  us;  not  but 
that  Miss  Ellen  was  always  by,  to  guide 
his  finger  right  from  east  to  west.  She 
told  him  of  the  wood-crowned  hill  Penal- 
lyn,  which  the  sun  makes  golden  in  the 
morning,  and  over  whose  shoulders  rises 
old  Snowdon’s  hoary  head  from  far  away  ; 
of  the  harbor  and  tne  pier,  and  the  great 
black  nets  on  the  shingle ;  of  the  red-sail¬ 
ed  vessels  putting  out  to  sea.  They  could 
hear,  if  it  was  a  calm  day,  the  shouts  of 
the  sailors  as  they  heaved  their  anchors, 
the  roll  of  their  oars  in  the  rowlocks,  the 
dip  of  the  oar-blades,  and  all  the  pleasant 
stir  of  the  little  town.  She  read  aloud  to 
him,  as  from  an  open  book,  all  things  that 
passed,  and  through  her  music,  I  warrant, 
they  lost  but  little.  From  quite  in  the 
early  morning  to  sunset,  when  the  dam¬ 
sels  would  be  crossing  the  stepping-stones 
that  lead  from  the  pasture-meadows,  each 
with  her  uplifted  arm  and  her  full  pitcher, 
and  when  the  mountains  to  westward 
were  reddening  and  burning,  the  teacher 
and  the  taught  would  sit  there — the  girl 
and  her  blind  father.  Now,  I  don’t  mean 
to  say  but  that  poor  Miss  Ellen  had  a  de¬ 
light  of  her  own  in  this,  besides  that  of 
pleasing  him.  There  was,  indeed  one 
fishing-l^at  in  Penlanrhyndoldovey  which 
carried  in  her  eyes  a  richer  freight  than  all 
the  rest  besides ;  and  she  knew  when  it 
was  on  board  by  a  little  white  flag.  I 
think,  too,  Richard  Owen,  whose  vessel  it 
was,  had  generally  a  glimpse  of  a  white 
handkerchief  waved  from  the  cottage  on 
the  hill  when  he  set  his  red  sails  or  furled 
them ;  and  it  took  him,  in  the  latter  case, 
but  a  short  half  hour  to  come  from  the 
pier  to  the  porch  of  roses.  It  must  have 
been  a  great  convenience,  after  all,  that 
the  old  gentleman  who  made  the  third  of 
that  litt’e  company  was  blind ;  and  I 
think  Aprhys  would  have  preferred  it,  at 
one  time,  himself,  under  like  circumstances. 
Mr.  Davies  soon  saw  or  heard  enough,  at 
all  events,  to  tell  him  that  those  two  were 
lovers,  and  he  hardened  his  heart  against 
them  from  that  time.  I  believe  that  he 
was  jealous  of  Richard  Owen  because  he 
could  sec,  because  he  was  young,  and  be- 
caiise  he  was  generous ;  and  that  he  hated 
him  because  he  had  divided,  or  stolen  a 
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portion  of  hie  daughter’s  heart,  which  he 
wanted  wholly  for  Umself  The  old  man’s 
ear  was  keener  than  that  of  love  itself  to 
catch  young  Richard’s  foot&ll,  as  he  came 
over  the  hill ;  and  then  upon  his  sightless 
face  a  shadow  would  fall,  which  Ellen 
could  not  but  see.  He  would  never  ^eak 
out  about  it,  but  would  mutter:  “iTiey 
are  waiting  for  my  death — ^they  wish  me 
dead!”  ^d  she  heard  him,  and  wept 
bitterly.  This  went  on  for  a  long  time, 
and  the  poor  thing  hoped  and  hoped ;  but 
never,  I  think,  had  any  intention  of  leav¬ 
ing  her  old  father.  Richard  was  no  tardy 
or  backward  wooer,  and  had  not  much  pa¬ 
tience  to  be  so  sorely  tried ;  and  one  day 
he  spoke  to  her  boldly  in  the  old  man’s 
presence,  telling  her  how  she  was  sacrific¬ 
ing  herself  w'hen  there  was  no  cause. 
‘  For  he  can  live  with  us,’  he  said,  ‘  and 
be  tended  by  you,  even  as  now ;  but  it 
is  twelve  long  months  that  I  have  waited 
for  you,  Ellen  dear,  and  you  are  no  nearer 
to  me  now  than  at  first.  I  shall  come  up 
to-night  for  your  final  answer,  and  I  pray 
that  your  father’s  heart  may  be  turned  to¬ 
wards  us ;  but  else  I  leave  the  town  to¬ 
morrow  for  good  and  all ;  and  it  may  be, 
you  will  be  sorry  never  to  see  the  bonnie 
white  flag  again.’ 

“The  old  man  said  not  a  word  all 
that  time,  and  never  let  go  nor  ceased 
stroking  his  daughter’s  hand ;  but,  when 
Ridiard  was  gone,  he  so  worked  upon  her 
feelings  with  his  piteous  selfish  talk,  that 
she  told  him  to  have  no  further  trouble  for 
her  sake.  ‘  I  will  never  leave  thee  alone 
and  blind,  my  fiither,’  she  said,  *  although 
my  own  Richard  loves  me  so  well.’  And 
what  a  bitter  struggle  that  must  have 
oeen  for  her,  we  now  know. 

“  When  her  lover  came  up,  then,  for  that 
last  time,  she  gave  him  a  stead&^  answer, 
although  it  nigh  broke  her  heart,  and  it 
stirred  his  man’s  pride  within  him  so,  that 
he  strode  away  through  the  windy  night 
without  so  much  as  a  good-bye. 

“  I  well  remember  that  same  evening ; 
for  he  came  into  the  Leek  to  bid  adieu  to 
his  old  friends,  whom  he  was  about  to 
leave ;  and  my  uncle,  who  then  kept  the 
inn,  but  had  been  a  sailor  in  his  youth, 
l>e80ught  him  not  to  think  to  put  to  sea 
in  such  tempestuous  weather ;  for  the 
October  gales  had  set  in,  and  the  waves 
swept  right  over  the  pier-head,  and  made 
the  very  harbor  un^e.  What  a  fine 
brave  young  fellow  I  thought  him,  when 
he  repUed  that  he  would  s^  the  morrow 


morning,  although  there  was  no  hand  to 
be  got  to  help  him  work  his  ship.  And 
he  did  sail  as  soon  as  the  day  dawned ; 
and,  for  aU  it  was  so  early,  the  whole  town 
was  as  near  the  beach  as  they  durst  go, 
to  see  him  and  his  little  crew  off ;  and 
there  was  one,  we  may  be  sure,  in  the 
house  on  the  hill,  whose  tearful,  sleepless 
eyes  were  fastened  upon  the  bonnie  boat 
more  than  all.  She  watched  it  for  hours, 
'as  it  now  lay  upon  its  side  in  the  heaving 
bay,  and  now  sank  out  of  sight  except  for 
the  white  pennant  (which  he  liad  nailed  to 
the  mast)  that  shone  out  against  the  black 
water,  and  now  rose  high,  as  if  upon  a 
mountain.  She  saw  it  grow  dimmer  and 
dimmer,  in  spite  of  the  gale,  and  the  points 
rounded  one  after  the  other,  and  nearly 
into  the  open  sea ;  so  far  had  the  good 
ship  got  at  last,  though  it  scarcely  seemed 
to  move ;  but  while  it  was  beating  up  op¬ 
posite  Hell’s  Mouth,  and  near  to  Bardsey 
Island,  she  lost  all  sight  of  it  for  that  time. 
She  saw  it  again  the  same  evening,  alas ! 
for  the  wind  and  the  tide  brought  it  back 
to  harbor,  keel  uppermost.  She  was 
not  more  than  twenty  or  so,  poor  girl ; 
but  her  hair  turned  from  that  hour  as 
white  as  it  looks  now.  She  grew  thin  and 
pale,  but  never  let  a  word  of  complaint  es- 
cJ4)e  her,  nor  her  father  know  how  her 
heart  had  lost  its  hope,  or  her  form  its 
beauty  ;  only  once,  when  he  attempted  to 
condole  with  her,  and  thank  her  for  what 
she  had  done  for  him,  and  suffered  for  his 
sake,  she  stopped  him  with  a  word  or  two 
in  such  a  tone  as  he  never  dared  to  draw 
forth  from  her  again.  She  tended  him 
hour  by  hour,  while  his  feet  were  treading 
the  downward  way,  for  years,  and  the 
flowers  upon  his  grave  are  kept  alive  till 
now  by  her  loving  hands ;  but  her  heart 
is  not  buried,  I  tl^k,  with  him  at  all,  but 
somewhere  under  the  deep  sea  with  her 
drowned  lover’s. 

“The  old  man  left  her  very  wealthy 
(for  these  parts),  which  I  dare  say  he 
thought  would  make  up  to  her  for  all  the 
rest.  Our  town  is  quite  .another  place  in 
consequence  ;  and,  as  I  told  you  at  first, 
the  poor  folk  whose  trade  is  on  the  great 
waters,  she  seems  to  consider  as  if  they 
were  her  own  children;  them  that  are 
laden  with  the  like  trouble  as  herself  es¬ 
pecially,  who  have  lost  husband  or  kins¬ 
man  at  sea,  and  for  whom  her  almshouses 
were  built,  she  visits  and  cares  for  con¬ 
tinually  ;  and  on  this  day,  above  all — this 
day,  tmrty  years  ago,  upon  which  poor 
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Richard  Owen  perished,  she  comes  to 
them  in  the  morning,  as  sure  as  the  snn 
itself  and  keeps  his  memory  green  amongst 
them  by  gooa  deeds. 

“  And,”  observed  Mrs.  Aprhys,  in  con- 
olnsion,  as  she  wiped  her  eyes  and  rose 
from  her  seat,  “  ’tis  the  best  way  of  keep¬ 
ing  a  death-day  that  I  know,  sir.” 

“  It  is,  indeed,  my  dear  madam,”  I  said, 
**  and  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
affecting  story.  And  do  you  think  the 
dear  old  lady,  poor  Miss  Ellen,  is  happy 
now?” 


“Not  like  she  might  have  been  with  her 
lover,  perhaps.  I  have  no  right  to  say 
that  much,  with  so  good  a  man  as  Aprhys 
yonder  for  my  husband;  but  happy  she 
ought  to  be ;  for  I  think  God  must  love 
her,  and  I  am  sure  her  fellow-creatures 
do.” 

I  put  on  my  slippers,  which  had  entirely 
dropped  off  during  this  feeling  recital,  and 
retired  to  my  bed.  I  had  all  kinds  of  plea¬ 
sant  dreams  and  angelic  visions ;  but  none 
came  up  to  the  reality  of  that  dear  old 
lady  in  olack,  Miss  Davies. 


from  Ohsnib«ri** 

ANTIQUITIES  AT 


Joarnal. 


G  U  I  L  D  HAL  L. 


Tiik  stranger  in  London,  or  its  thought¬ 
ful  resident,  who  may  be  willing  to  pass 
into  pleasant  stillness  from  the  throngs  of 
Cheapside,  and  spend  a  little  while  with 
profit — though  attached  to  it  there  be  a 
regret  more  than  transient — shohld  turn 
down  King  street  into  the  most  interesting 
old  porchway  of  the  Guildhall  of  the  city 
of  London.  Here,  to  the  right,  a  modem 
doorway  and  staircase  will  lead  him  up 
into  a  small  room  containing  the  few  an¬ 
tiquities  possessed  by  the  Corporation  of 
London  ;  thence  some  winding  stairs  will 
conduct  him  into  the  reading-room  of  the 
City  Library,  where  the  most  urbane  and 
kindly  of  librarians  will  take  pleasure  in 
showing  him  what  is  preserved  as  corpo¬ 
rate  property  of  the  prolific  riches  which 
research,  excavation,  or  accident,  has  given  , 
up  from  the  generations  of  the  past  to 
those  of  the  present.  We  use  the  word 
regret  advisedly,  and  the  feeling  is  shared 
by  hundreds  of  the  intelleoti^  classes, 
who  conceive,  with  us,  that  the  museum  of 
the  corporate  body  of  'London  should  be 
a  splendid  and  truly  national  thing,  worthy 
alike  the  first  city  in  the  world,  and  of  the 
relics  of  the  mighty  races  who  have  lived, 
labored,  and  died  i^on  its  soil.  The  am¬ 
phora,  dug  up  in  Cmeapside ;  the  brooxe 


statue,  dredged  from  the  Thames ;  the 
Saxon  fibula,  or  sword  found  elsewhere, 
may  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  private  in¬ 
dividual,  and  be  his  through  purchase ;  but 
abstractedly  considered,  and,  indeed,  in  any 
enlarged  view  of  right,  they  are  national, 
or  rather  incorporate  property,  and  as 
such  should  be  alone  held  and  preserved. 
Hence,  when  we  find  the  public  and  do¬ 
mestic  antiquities  of  London  sown  broad¬ 
cast  here,  there,  everywhere,  and  owing 
their  preservation  only  to  the  intelligence 
and  patriotism  of  private  individuals,  it  is 
a  matter  of  infinite  regret  that  there  is  no 
general  receptacle  to  which  the  seller  or 
presenter  of  such  heir-looms  might  resort 
with  confidence. 

The  re-building  of  the  Royal  Exchange 
and  London  Bridge  opened  two  great 
storehouses  to  the  antiquarian  collector. 
From  the  latter,  Mr.  Roach  Smith  pro¬ 
cured  some  of  the  chief  riches  in  his  re¬ 
markable  collection ;  the  former  gave  the 
objects  of  interest  we  are  about  to  de¬ 
scribe. 

The  reader  may  recoDect  that  the  old 
Royal  Exchange,  built  after  the  Great 
Fire,  and  immortalized  by  the  pamphlets 
and  pillory  of  the  illustrious  Defoe,  was 
burnt  down  in  January,  1838.  Up<m  tak- 
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ing  measares  for  its  re-building,  the  6re-  then  a  considerable  stream,  to  the  west  of 
sham  committee,  with  whom  the  matter  this  vast  rubbish-pit,  could  have  admitted 
rested,  wisely  specified  in  their  contract  of  no  more  than  scattered  surburban  dwell- 
work,  that  all  antiquities  brought  to  light  ings.  From  the  date  of  the  coins  found, 
should  be  preserved,  and  considered  as  it  seems  probable  that  the  pit  was  built 
the  property  of  the  corporation.  But  this  over  about  sixty-five  years  before  the 
specification  seems  only  to  have  been  par-  Roinnn  power  ceased  in  Britun. 
tially  carried  out,  as  many  relics  found  The  pottery,  which  we  now  proceed  to 
were  dispersed,  and  are  now  to  be  found  look  at,  is,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
in  private  collections.  fragmentary.  The  remnants  of  two  am- 

Tbe  first  excavations,  which  included  phorae  are  both  of  a  very  coarse  and  com- 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  old  Royal  Ex-  mon  description  ;  but  a  large  mortarium— 
change,  gave  but  few  relics  of  antiquity —  a  vessel  used  for  culinary  purposes,  and 
the  spot  having,  as  was  evident,  been  al-  shaped  somewhat  like  a  marble  mortar  of 
ready  disturbed  to  the  depth  of  the  Roman  the  present  day — is  not  only  almost  per- 
level ;  and  from  tiles  and  fragments  feet,  but  one  of  the  most  beautiful  we  have 
brought  to  light,  buildings  and  walls  had  ever  seen.  Near  its  spout  and  across  the 
already  been  removed.  This  might  have  channeled  rim,  the  name  of  the  potter  is 
taken  place  on  the  first  building  of  the  stamped  between  two  lines  of  leaves,  and 
Exchange,  1666-1569,  or,  more  probably,  this  stands  out  as  freshly  as  the  day  it  was 
on  its  re-building  after  the  Great  Fire,  as  impressed.  Amongst  the  urns,  vases,  cups. 
Wren’s  foundations  were  generally  laid  as  and  pipkins,  (ollula,)  are  some  good  forms; 
low  as  those  of  Roman  London.  In  mak-  and  a  few  of  the  smaller  vessels  used  for 
ing  further  progress,  the  soil  was  found  pouring  out  unguents  and  perfumes  in 
still  more  msturbed.  Thirty-two  cess-  drops,  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
pools  were  opened,  in  which  a  few  objects  the  outpouring  lip.  The  specimens  of 
of  curiosity  were  found.  In  April,  1841,  Samian  ware  are  scanty,  and  all  imperfect ; 
in  destroymg  the  western  wall  of  the  mer-  but  most  of  the  fragments  have  the  fine 
chants*  area  of  the  old  Exchange,  the  coralline  hue  of  the  true  ware,  and  are  va- 
workmen  discovered  that  this  had  been  ried  and  graceful  in  decoration.  One 
erected  partly  on  some  small  but  interest-  specimen  is  remarkable,  as  yet  exhibiting 
ing  remains  of  a  Roman  building  evidently  tne  leaden  rivet  with  which  the  vessel  was 
still  standing  in  »ttUy  and  resting  on  the  originally  mended.  The  terra-cotta  lamps 
native  gravel.  Amongst  these  remains  are  likewise  mostly  fragmentary.  One,  of 
were  Roman  bricks,  and  the  bases  of  two  pale-colored  earth,  is  rare,  for  having  b^n 
large  pedestals,  one  covered  with  stucco,  formed  without  a  handle.  It  is  impressed 
and  moulded,  and  still  showing  traces  of  with,  the  head  of  an  empress;  it  was  found 
coloring.  Upon  proceeding  further,  where  in  one  of  the  old  cess-pools  referred  to, 
these  small  remams  of  Roman  work  ceased  and  broken  by  the  pick-axe  during  excava¬ 
te  afford  a  support  for  the  walls  of  the  tion.  The  lamps  of  darker  hue  wear  a 
Exchange,  outpiles  and  sleepers  were  metallic  look,  as  though  originally  gild- 
found  ;  beneath  these,  agmn,  an  older  ed ;  but  this  has  proceeded  from  their 
rubble-wall  and  foundations.  On  removal,  long  inclosure  in  decomposing  animal  re- 
this  ancient  work  was  discovered  to  be  mains.  Their  most  interesting  feature  is, 
founded  on  what  was  considered  a  large  that  in  all,  the  traces  left  by  the  wick  in 
pit  or  pond,  sunk  thirteen  feet  lower  burning  are  as  distinctly  visible  as  though 
through  the  gravel,  quite  down  to  the  the  flame  had  only  died  out  yesterday, 
clay.  But  it  was  much  more  likely  to  The  specimens  of  Roman  glass  are  like- 
have  been  the  place  of  outfall  for  a  large  wise  fragmentary.  They  are  chiefly  the 
sewer — the  stercoraceous  matter,  the  bro-  remains  of  vessels  of  the  common  Aretian 
ken  pottery,  the  remnants  of  leathern-  manufocture,  which  was  but  little  valued, 
work,  and  the  vast  mass  of  miscellaneous  compared  with  the  rare  and  costly  crystal- 
articles  found  therein,  being  a  certain  in-  lina^  made  in,  and  brought  from  Egypt, 
dication.  If  it  was  not  this,  it  must  have  Some  of  these  fragments  once  belonged 
been  one  of  those  rubbish-pits  so  invariably  to  bottles  of  rectangular  shape,  which  had 
found  outside  the  walls  ot  Roman  towns  ;  usually  low  necks  and  sliort  handles  ; 
for  Londinium  proper  did  not  extend  others  formed  part  of  round  flasks,  with 
northward  beyond  the  line  of  the  present  longer  necks ;  others  were  like  broad  vases 
Cheapside;  and  the  flow  of  the  Wallbrook,  or  basins,  cast  with  thick  flutes,  or  covered 
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with  concentric  circles ;  and  others  resem¬ 
ble  the  phials  of  the  middle  ages.  Most 
of  these  specimens  have  the  metallic  and 
iridescent  appearance  peculiar  to  ancient 
glass,  and  arising  from  its  long  interment. 

The  mbbish-pit  referred  to  rave  up  an 
unusual  amount  of  tablets  and  styles  for 
writing.  Some  of  the  former  are  very  in¬ 
teresting.  As  they  lie  within  the  case  as¬ 
signed  to  them,  thev  look  like  cork,  or 
some  very  dry  wood.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  outer  sides  forming  the  covers, 
the  wooden  leaves  have  a  border  or  mar¬ 
gin  averaging  three  eighths  of  an  inch  in 
breadth  ;  within  this,  the  wood  is  slightly 
channeled  from  top  to  bottom ;  this,  of 
course,  for  the  better  retaining  of  the  wax 
on  which  the  writing  was  made.  Another 
interesting  fact  connected  with  several  of 
these  tabcllse  is,  that  the  creases  made  by 
the  strings  which  bound  the  leaves  together 
are  still  distinctly  visible.  These  tabellse 
were  all  found  thirty-one  feet  below  the 
level  of  modem  London.  The  styli,  or  pens, 
are  very  various.  The  majority  seem  to 
be  made  of  iron,  whilst  there  are  others  of 
brass  and  bronze.  Some  are  good  in  form, 
the  worn  appearance  of  the  erasing  end 
showing  how  much  they  had  been  used. 
One  shows  where  it  had  been  mended ; 
another,  formed  of  brass,  has  the  erasing 
end  circular,  and  slightly  concaved  like  a 
spoon,  for  collecting  the  wax  from  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  tablet. 

The  miscellaneous  antiquities  embrace 
some  curious  things  : — Fragments  of  Ro¬ 
man  armor ;  fibule,  or  brooches ;  a  por¬ 
tion  of  a  spatula,  or  surgeon's  plaster- 
spreader,  formed  of  bronze,  the  handle 
Iwing  well  shaped,  and  terminating  in  a 
ring ;  brass  evelets,  rings,  and  box-clamps ; 
instruments  for  the  bath ;  small-tooth  combs 
formed  of  wood  ;  pins  in  bronze  and  brass ; 
knives ;  needles,  pin-cases ;  weaving-bob¬ 
bins  ;  a  bodkin  of  ivory  ;  forceps,  or  rather 
tongs ;  salt-spoons ;  the  remains  of  a  steel¬ 
yard-balance  ;  and  tesserae,  or  dice.  Of 
these,  the  fragments  of  the  combe  are 
clumsy ;  the  centre  of  one  is  very  thick, 
the  teeth  sloping  off  on  each  side,  and, 
compared  to  what  we  use  at  present,  more 
like  lumps  of  wood  than  combs.  If  the 
Romans  gave  more  elegance  of  form  to 
many  common  things,  we  immeasurably 
excel  them  in  many  points  of  adaptation 
and  utility  :  this  is  specially  the  case  with 
respect  to  knives.  Inough  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  time  and  long  interment  have 
done  much  to  destroy  the  specimens  of 


domestic  knives  in  this  and  other  collec¬ 
tions,  still,  owing  to  the  imperfect  know¬ 
ledge  the  Romans  had  of  manipulating 
iron,  or  of  converting  it  into  steel,  as  the 
scorisB  of  the  Roman  forges  scattered  over 
Britain  still  show,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  Sheffield  knife  of  the  ]>rc8ent  day 
had  no  likeness  in  the  widest  domains  of 
the  Csesars.  The  pair  of  tongs,  though 
black  from  time  and  rust,  are,  if  Roman, 
great  curiosities.  They  are  about  thirteen 
inches  and  a  half  in  length,  the  bow  being 
formed  without  a  handle ;  and  were  pro¬ 
bably  used  for  the  fires  of  the  hypocausts, 
or  warming  apparatus.  Our  archaeological 
collections  contain  so  few  domestic  imple¬ 
ments  and  utensils  of  the  Roman  period, 
as  to  make  these  unique.  The  remarka¬ 
ble  collection  of  Mr.  William  Chaffers 
contains  two  bronze  cooking-vessels  or 
pans,  one  with  a  long  handle  of  beautiful 
form ;  but  the  food  of  the  Romans  con¬ 
sisting  principally  of  soups  and  stews, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  cooked 
in  earthen  vessels  set  on  stoves.  Some 
of  the  mortaria  in  Mr.  Roach  Smith’s  col¬ 
lection  still  show  distinct  marks  of  the  fire. 

Imbedded  in  the  chalk-steening  on  the 
south  side  of  this  rich  receptacle  of  the 
domestic  remains  of  Roman  London,  was 
found  a  mason’s  gouge.  Though  some¬ 
what  corrugated,  it  is  still  well  preserved 
and  defined.  It  is  more  than  ten  inches 
in  length,  and  of  considerable  thickness. 
Another  gouge,  broken  and  imperfect,  was 
also  found,  as  well  as  portions  of  both  a 
saw  and  an  auger ;  likewise  a  bolt-rivet, 
linchpins,  and  a  large  quantity  of  various¬ 
sized  nails.  One  of  the  last  is  eight  inches 
long;  and  all  have  larger  heads  than 
modem  nails,  the  flange  oi  one  side  usually 
standing  out  broader  than  the  other. 

The  remains  of  leather-work,  found  prin¬ 
cipally  on  the  western  side  of  the  great 
rubbish-pit,  were  considerable ;  so  much  so 
as  to  give  rise  to  the  idea  at  the  time,  that 
there  had  been  shops  in  this  vicinity,  one 
of  which  was  a  tah^a  sutrina,  or  shop  of 
a  shoemaker.  But  this  we  think  wholly 
improbable.  The  masses  of  leather — prin¬ 
cipally  the  remains  of  worn-out  shoes  and 
sandals — were  amongst  the  natural  accu¬ 
mulations  of  a  rubbish-pit,  or  the  outfidl 
of  a  sewer.  Though  not  so  varied  or  so 
well  preserved  as  Mr.  Roach  Smith’s,  this 
collection  of  leather-work  has  some  inter¬ 
esting  specimens.  Amongst  the  sofres,  or 
sandals,  are  some  still  retaining  a  portion  of 
the  slight,  sharp,  yet  broad^eaded  nails 
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by  which  the  layers  of  soles  were  held  to-  [ 
gether.  A  few  of  these,  from  their  strength  { 
and  workmanship,  and  the  peculiarity  of 
the  broad,  protruding-headed  nails,  must 
have  been  the  sandals  of  soldiers ;  and 
several  specimens  still  retain  a  portion  of 
the  strap  which  passed  between  the  great 
and  second  toes,  and  imited  with  the  fas¬ 
tening  round  the  ankle.  These  remnants 
of  ancient  leather-work  are  chiefly  black, 
and  still  retain  considerable  polish.  The 
crepidoi^  or  latchet-shoes,  have  some  ex¬ 
quisite  specimens ;  they  have  belonged  to 
'Km^es,  and  yet  show  where  worn  by  the 
tread  of  the  foot,  and  the  mark  caused  by 
the  fillet  or  tie  which  drew  the  latchets 
together.  In  fact  so  beautiful  is  this  class 
of  shoes,  here,  as  in  other  collections,  not 
only  in  an  artistic  sense,  but  as  suited  to 
the  anatomy  of  the  foot,  that  it  might  be 
well  if  modem  shoemakers  would  look  in 
this  direction.  The  majority  of  shoes, 
those  of  females  especially,  are  so  devoid 
of  taste,  and  unsmted  to  the  foot,  that 
a  lesson  might  be  taken  from  these,  made 
and  worn  some  seventeen  hundred  years 
ago.  Viewed  in  this  light,  as  well  as  in 
countless  others,  we  see  the  desirableness 
of  concentrating  collections  of  this  kind,  as 
well  as  making  them  accessible,  not  only  to 
the  dilettante  few,  but  to  the  less-lettered 
many,  who,  ignorant  of  esoteric  principles, 
or  indifferent  to  historical  inductions, 
would  yet  reap  ideas  for  the  improvement 
of  the  manipulative  arts,  that  eventually 
might  gpve  new  grace  and  form  to  the 
commonest  of  daily  things. 

From  the  vast  mass  of  leather  found  in 
the  excavations  for  the  new  Exchange, 
and  on  other  utes  of  Londinium,  and  from 
the  evident  skill  with  which  the  skins  had 
been  prepared,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Komans  were  excellent  tanners, 
used  leather  for  a  multitude  of  purposes 
we  cannot  now  define,  and  had  tanneries 
in  several  situations  which  were  then  out¬ 
side  the  walls.  Traces  of  an  extensive 
work  of  this  kind  were  discovered  in  Bar- 
thtdomew  Lane  some  years  since. 

At  a  depth  that  must  place  their  great 
antiquity  beyond  all  cavil,  several  other 
things  of  much  interest  were  found  — 
amongst  them,  the  horns  and  antlers  of 
deer,  in  fine  preservation,  ox-homs,  shells, 
and  fir-cones.  But  the  most  curious  was 
the  half  of  a  small,  smooth  walnut-shell, 
found  thirty-five  feet  in  the  lowest  exca¬ 
vation  of  the  works.  Hitherto,  it  had 
been  supposed  that  the  walnut-tree  was 


introduced  into  Britain  in  the  sixteenth 
century ;  but  the  discovery  of  this  relic  in 
a  place  that  had  previousy  remained  clos¬ 
ed  for  fourteen  hundred  and  seventy  years 
carries  back  its  growth  to  about  three 
centuries  after  the  first  recorded  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  walnut  into  Europe.  This  fruit 
was  brought  into  Europe  from  Syria 
about  A.D.  37,  and  introduced  by  the  Ko¬ 
mans  into  Spain  at  a  date  not  much  later. 
This  transmission  makes  it  probable  that 
the  legionaries  efiected  the  same  result  in 
England,  not  only  with  the  walnut,  but 
other  fruits,  and  that  the  magnificent  wal¬ 
nut-trees  cherished  round  the  great  ab¬ 
beys  in  the  middle  ages,  were  the  off¬ 
spring  of  such  as  had  borne  fruit  in  Ro¬ 
man  Britain.  The  ox-homs,  like  others 
found  on  Homan  sites,  have  belonged  to 
the  beautiful  breed  of  cattle  indigenous  to 
Britain ;  and  as  we  stoop  to  turn  over  the 
dusty  cores,  the  imagination  revisits  those 
dense  forests  which  then  encompassed 
London  in  so  extraordinary  a  degree,  and 
the  herds  which  roamed  through  their 
fastnesses.  So  dense  was  this  woodland, 
as  in  some  {daces  to  be  impervious  to  ail 
but  the  axe  of  the  legionaries.  Even  cen¬ 
turies  later,  Mathew  of  Paris,  in  referring 
to  the  road  between  London  and  St.  Ab 
bans,  used  the  strong  expression,  “  the 
dread  woods.” 

The  excavations  for  the  new  Royal  Ex¬ 
change  brought  to  light  a  consideraWe 
number  of  coins  of  various  periods,  as 
well  as  earthenware  of  the  middle  ages, 
but  none  of  the  latter  of  any  great 
value. 

Another  curious  and  somewhat  im{)ortant 
fact,  as  shedding  much  new  light  u{M>n  the 
early  history  of  London,  was  ascertained 
by  this  and  contemporary  excavations 
— namely^,  that  the  marsh  to  the  north 
of  the  city  had  been  in  a  great  measure 
artificially  constructed,  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  defenses  of  the  wall ; 
and  that  at  the  Roman  {leriod,  {lossibly 
throughout,  the  ground  had  been  no 
otherwise  marshy  than  with  such  dank 
places  as  lie  in  the  hollows  of  all  wood¬ 
lands.  This  plan  of  military  defense  was, 
moreover,  much  more  Danish  or  Saxon 
than  Roman,  and  one  natural  to  races  ori¬ 
ginally  inhabiting  low-lying  levels  and  sea- 
bords.  The  further  discovery  of  a  Ro¬ 
man  sewer  across  London  Wall,  through 
ground  perfectly  dry,  and  with  even  the 
coarse  grass  lymg  yet  unrotted  amidst 
the  moidd,  threw  even  stronger  light  upon 
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this  induction  as  to  the  ancient  condition 
of  the  site  of  London.  Are  not  facts  like 
these  worth  all  that  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  by  fable-weaving  monks  and 
historians  ? 

Such  are  the  few  facts  we  have  been  en- 
aUed  to  gather  respecting  the  antiquities 
preserved  by  the  corporation  of  London ; 
Wt  a  vexed  question,  and  one  of  great 
importance,  remains  Iwjhind ;  To  whom 
belongs  the  duty  of  gathering  and  pre¬ 
serving  collections  such  as  this?  Is  it 
the  corporation  of  London  or  the  trustees 
of  the  British  Museum?  Both,  as  it 
would  seem,  repudiate  the  noble  duty: 
for  both,  within  a  short  time,  have  nega¬ 
tived  the  purchase  of  Mr.  lioach  Smith’s 
museum,  which  has  a  European  fame,  and 
which,  apart  from  the  excessive  interest 
attached  to  it,  has  another  as  great  in 
its  wav — that  of  proving,  if  proof  were 
needed,  of  what  self-saci^ce  men  are  ca¬ 
pable  w'hcn  in  pursuit  of  an  absorbing  in¬ 
tellectual  benefit.  But  the  corporation 
of  London  would  seem  to  think  that  this 
duty  belongs  to  the  trustees  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Museum;  and  they,  in  spite  of  the 
pleadings  of  their  own  officials,  and  of 
eminent  men  of  every  kind,  ignore  it  alto¬ 
gether.  If  general  o{union  be  taken  as  a 
criterion,  it  is  decisive  that  the  British 
Museum  should  be  the  repository  of  the 
national  antiquities ;  and  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Roach  Smith,  that  the  city  should  be 
the  possessor  and  preserv'er  of  its  own 
“  title-deeds.”  Our  idea  is  the  same ;  for 
oven  when  the  trusteeship  of  the  British 


Museum  is  remodelled,  still  we  must  re¬ 
collect  that  the  centuries  and  area  to  be 
r^resented  are  vast,  and  the  space  to  be 
afforded  in  the  national  collection  neces¬ 
sarily  a  limited  one.  Where,  then,  can 
be  a  place  for  special  city  antiquities  so 
fitting  as  the  city  itself? — from  the  graves 
and  rubbish-pits  of  which  have  come  these 
relics  of  countless  generations.  The  corpo¬ 
ration,  possessing  a  nucleus  such  as  we  have 
described,  would  soon  enrich  itself.  Every 
year  gives  some  discovery  of  relics ;  and 
the  improvements  Uk^  to  take  place  in 
connection  with  the  Thames,  will  throw 
open  new  and  prolific  sources  of  antiqua¬ 
rian  remains.  Not  many  weeks  ago,  a 
small  collection  of  antiquities,  dug  up  in 
London,  and  the  property  of  Mr.  Chaffers, 
of  Watling  street,  was  sold  by  Sotheby 
<fc  Wilkinson,  amongst  which  were  some 
Roman  keys  that  we  have  never  seen 
excelled,  if  only  as  works  of  art,  and 
as  significant  of  the  great  amount  of  geo- 
metncal  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  artificers,  they  should  have  been  pre¬ 
served  for  the  nation,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  interest  attached  to  them  as  the  result 
of  city  excavations,  and  as  throwing  light 
upon  domestic  usages,  and  the  existence 
of  slavery  in  Roman  Britain.  The  vast 
amount  of  keys,  and  occasionally  of  locks, 
found  on  all  Roman  sites,  supplies  the  in* 
duction  that  slavery  then,  as  now,  was  a 
condition  of  servitude  incompatible  with 
trust,  and  that  the  means  thus  taken  to 
secure  property  were  of  a  most  elaborate 
and  systematic  kind. 


Trom  Dtekeni*  HaniAhold  Wordi. 


S  C  R  0  0  B  Y. 


Out  of  Scrooby  came  the  gpreatness  of 
America !  What,  then,  is  Scrooby  ? 

_  On  the  borders  of  Yorkshire  and  Not- 
tinghamsliirc  there  is  a  market-town, 
called  Bawtry.  A  mile  and  a  half  from 
Bawtry,  on  the  Nottinghamshire  side,  is 
Scrooby,  a  village  that  was  once  one  of 
the  six-and-twe&ty  English  post-towns  on 


the  great  North  Road.  A  mile  and  a  half 
from  Bawtry,  on  the  Yorkshire  side,  is  the 

C>or  village  of  Austerfield.  If  two  vil- 
ges  can  make  a  cradle,  here  we  have  the 
cradle  of  one  of  the  greatest  people  in  the 
world.  Obscure  men — Brown,  Smith,  and 
Robinson — first  set  the  cradle  into  mo¬ 
tion.  Scrooby  was  the  acorn  to  the  oak. 
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at  which  we  marvel  now ;  Brown,  Smith, 
and  Robinson,  so  many  germinating  ^ints. 

Brown — Robert  Brown — was  a  aivine, 
from  whose  teaching  the  term  Brownist 
was  applied  to  congregations  that  desired 
to  separate  themselves  from  all  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  control.  In  the  establishment  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  attempt  was  made 
bjr  a  tolerant  spirit,  to  bring  into  harmo¬ 
nious  travel,  upon  one  broad  road,  men 
differing  concerning  mai^  points  of  detail 
in  the  outward  practice  ofreligion.  Church 
forms  were,  as  far  as  it  could  innocently 
be  done,  adapted  to  the  humor  of  those 
who  had  been  long  accustomed  to  a  cere¬ 
monial  spirit ;  and  an  ecclesiastical  system 
was  estaolished  which  sufficed  for  the  ma¬ 
jority,  but  was  too  lax  and  heretical  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Romanist,  too  unscriptural 
in  the  eyes  of  the  strict  Puritan.  As  long 
as  dLssatishcd  people  carried  on  within  the 
pale  of  the  establishment  their  opposition 
to  the  too  much  or  too  little  of  discipline, 
they  were  permitted  to  say  many^  very 
sharp  things  with  impunity ;  but  if  they 
seceded  into  active  opposition,  liberty  of 
Mieech  and  conscience  were  denied  them. 
Thus,  from  the  extreme  ranks  alike  of  Ro¬ 
manist  aid  Puritan,  men  were  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  martyrs.  Robert  Brown, 
in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  preached,  as 
a  strict  Puritan,  the  duty  of  separation 
from  the  national  church,  and  the  erection 
of  separate  or  independent  congregations 
— so  many  churches  of  their  own,  upon  a 
Scripture  model.  The  men  who  acted 
upon  his  advice  were  called  indifferently 
Brownists,  Separatists,  Congregationalists, 
or  Independents.  At  first,  there  were  a 
few  such  churches  of  Puritan  Separatists 
formed  in  London,  almost  none  in  the 
country.  The  founders  of  N ew-Plymouth, 
the  pilgrim  fathers,  began  as  one  of  the 
very  few  such  churches  m.'iintained  in  a 
rural  district,  far  away  from  London. 
They  belonged  to  the  Nottinghamshire 
village  or  mean  townlet  in  the  hundred  of 
Basset  Lawe ;  they  were,  in  fact,  the 
church  of  Scrooby." 

In  the  country  surrounding  Scrooby 
there  were  many  recently  extinct  religious 
establishments  belonging  to  the  Roman 
Catholics ;  and  it  may  possibly  be,  in  some 
measure,  on  account  of  an  antagonism  so 
created  that  the  pulpits  of  these  parts 
were  held  by  a  great  number  of  men  with 
strong  Puritan  tendencies.  These,  often 
cleaving  to  their  livings,  clove,  by  so  do¬ 
ing,  to  the  right  of  speaking  l^lmy,  and 


could  knead  much  of  the  strict  Puritan 
spirit  into  the  minds  of  the  common 
people.  One  among  this  people,  who  lived 
afterwards  to  supply  the  business  head  to 
an  emigrant  church,  expresses  the  growth 
of  feeling,  and  the  manner  of  its  growth, 
in  these  characteristic  words  :  “When  by 
the  travail  and  diligence  of  some  godly 
and  zealous  preachers,  and  God's  blessing 
on  their  labiors,  as  in  other  places  of  the 
land,  so  in  the  north  part,  many  became 
enlightened  by  the  word  of  God,  and  had 
their  ignorance  and  sins  discovered  by  the 
Word  of  God’s  grace,  and  began  by  Ilis 
grace,  to  reform  their  lives,  and  make 
conscience  of  their  ways,  the  work  of  God 
was  no  sooner  manifest  in  them,  but 
presently  they  were  both  scoffed  and 
scorned  by  the  profane  multitude,  and  the 
ministers  urged  with  the  yoke  of  subscrip¬ 
tion,  or  else  must  be  silenced ;  and  the 
poor  people  were  so  urged  with  appari¬ 
tors,  and  pursuivants,  and  the  commission 
of  courts,  as  truly  their  affliction  was  not 
small,  which,  notwithstanding,  they  bare 
sundry  years  with  manly  patience,  xmtil 
they  were  occasioned,  by  the  continuance 
and  increase  of  these  troubles,  and  other 
means  which  the  Lord  raised  up  in  those 
days,  to  see  further  into  these  things  by 
the  light  of  the  Word  of  God,  how  that 
not  only  those  base,  beggarly  ceremonies 
were  unlawful,  but  also  that  the  lordly  ty¬ 
rannous  power  of  the  prelates  ought  not 
to  be  submitted  to,  which  those,  contrary 
to  the  freedom  of  the  Gkispel  would  load 
and  burden  men’s  consciences  with,  and, 
by  their  compulsive  power,  make  a  pro¬ 
fane  mixture  of  persons  and  things  in  the 
worship  of  God ;  and  that  their  offices  and 
callings,  courts,  and  canons,  4kc.,  were  un¬ 
lawful  and  anti-Christian,  being  such  as 
have  no  warrant  in  the  Word  of  God,  but 
the  same  that  were  used  in  Popery,  and 
still  retained.  ...  So  many,  there¬ 
fore,  of  these  professors,  who  saw  the  evil 
of  these  things,  in  these  parts,  and  whoso 
hearts  the  Lord  had  touened  with  heaven¬ 
ly  zeal  for  his  truth,  they  shook  off  this 
yoke  of  anti-Christian  bondage,  and,  as  the 
Lord’s  free  people,  joined  themselves  by  a 
covenant  of  the  Lord,  into  a  church-estate, 
in  the  fellowship  of  the  Gospel,  to  walk  in 
all  his  ways  made  known,  or  to  be  made 
known,  unto  them,  according  to  their  best 
endeavors,  whatsoever  it  should  cost 
them.”  The  whole  spirit  of  this  is  in 
striking  correspondence  with  the  spirit 
shown  in  France  at  about  the  same  time 
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br  those  who  seceded  to  form  Ilngacnot 
churches  in  provincial  towns.  Every  word 
here  quoted  might  have  been  written  by 
Bernard  Palissy  concerning  the  reformed 
church  in  his  town  of  Saintes. 

Now  there  was  at  Scrooby  an  episcopal 
manor-house,  given  by  Sandys,  Archbishop 
of  York,  to  his  eldest  son,  and  leased  to  a 
gentleman  named  William  Brewster,  who 
had  spent  some  little  time  at  Cambridge, 
and  subsequently  served  under  Davison 
when  ho  was  S^retary  of  State.  After 
the  fall  of  Davison,  Mr.  William  Brewster 
received  the  appointment  of  postmaster  at 
Scrooby,  which  place,  it  has  been  said, 
was  one  of  the  twenty-six  English  post- 
stations  on  the  great  North  Road.  The 
master  of  a  post-station  was,  in  those 
times,  generally  a  man  of  good  condition, 
who  was  tolerably  well  paid  for  important 
services.  It  was  requisite  that  he  should 
maintain  a  stud  of  post-horses  for  the  on¬ 
ward  despatch  of  mails,  the  distribution  of 
letters  in  his  district,  the  supply  of  govern¬ 
ment  couriers  and  persons  riding  post.  It 
was  requisite  also,  that  he  should  have  pre¬ 
mises  capable  of  providing  the  accommo¬ 
dation  01  an  inn  to  travellers  by  post,  these 
being  a  source  of  further  income  to  him. 
Thus,  a  traveller  from  York  to  London  is 
found  to  have  recorded  that,  in  Brewster’s 
time,  he  paid  the  post  at  Scrooby  for  a 
conveyance  and  guide  to  Tuxford,  ten 
shilling  and  for  a  candle,  supper,  and 
break^t,  seven  shillings  and  tenjtence. 
On  his  return,  he  paid  eight  shillings  for  a 
conveyance  to  Doncaster,  then  reckoned 
seven  miles;  and  two  shillings  for  burnt 
sack,  bread,  beer,  and  sugar  to  wine,  with 
threepence  to  the  ostler.  The  goveniment 
■alary  of  the  Scrooby  postmaster  was  two 
shillings  a-day;  so  that,  considering  the 
value  of  money  in  and  about  the  year  six¬ 
teen  hundred,  even  if  he  had  no  private 
means,  William  Brewster  was  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  man  of  substance.  The  need 
of  spacious  premises  b^  the  post-master 
accounts  for  nis  occupation  of  tne  Scrooby 
manor,  a  great  house  standing  within  a 
moat,  built  in  two  courts  whereof  the  first 
was  “very  ample,  and  all  builded  of  tim¬ 
ber,  saving  the  front  of  the  house  that  is 
of  brick.”  The  ascent  to  the  front  was 
by  a  stone  flight  of  steps.  In  this  house 
a  king  and  a  king’s  daughter  had  slept, 
and  many  an  archbishop  had  taken  his 
leasurc.  In  this  house  the  great  repub- 
c  of  America  had  its  beginning ;  for  it 
was  here  that  the  church  of  Scrooby  first 


began  to  meet.  William  Brewster  was 
himself  a  Separatist,  and  adopted  as  its 
elder  by  the  little  church,  to  which  he 
rave  under  his  own  roof  a  local  habitation, 
lie  provided  liberally  also,  at  his  own 
charge,  for  the  bodily  sustenance  and  com¬ 
fort  of  the  brethren  ^many  of  them  coming 
in  from  the  surrounding  villages,)  by  whom 
his  dwelling  was  frequented. 

The  pastor  of  this  little  flock  of  Sepa¬ 
ratists  was  John  Robinson,  of  whom  it 
seems  to  have  been  said  with  truth,  that 
he  was  the  most  learned,  polished,  and 
modest  spirit  that  ever  that  sect  enjoyed. 

Scrooby  alone  was  a  place  too  small  to 
yield  many  to  the  fold  ;  but  country  peo¬ 
ple,  as  we  have  said,  journeyed  thither 
from  all  places  within  walking  distance ; 

I  and  among  those  who  so  came  was  a 
young  man,  between  fifteen  and  eighteen 
years  of  age— the  same  person  whose  ac¬ 
count  of  the  growth  of  religious  feeling 
we  were  lately  quoting.  This  was  Wil¬ 
liam  Bradford,  a  youth  mmntained  under 
the  care  of  his  uncles  at  Austerfield,  a 
village  on  the  Yorkshire  side  of  Bawtry, 
distant  from  Scrooby  perhaps  some  three 
miles.  Austerfield  is  a  village  that  con¬ 
sisted  and  consists  of  a  few  iarai-laborers’ 
cottages  and  a  small  antique  chapel. 

W'illiam  Bradford  is  one  of  the  most 
important  persons  in  the  little  story  lately 
brought  to  light  by  the  antiquarian  skill 
of  the  Rev.  J.  Hunter,  which  tells  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  in  the  days  before  they 
set  out  on  their  pilgrimage.  His  grand¬ 
father  and  another  man  were,  in  fifteen 
hundred  and  seventy-five,  the  only  per¬ 
sons  in  the  township  assessed  to  the  sub¬ 
sidy.  William  himself  lost  his  father 
when  he  was  only  a  year  and  a  half  old, 
and  his  mother  married  again  about  two 
years  afterwards.  Charge  of  the  boy 
was  taken  by  his  grandmother  and  uncles, 
and  a  note  or  two  from  the  will  of  one  of 
these  uncles  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
social  position  of  the  family  to  which 
belonged  the  leader  of  the  Pilgpims.  This 
uncle  Robert  bequeathed  to  his  son  Ro¬ 
bert  his  best  iron-bound  wmn,  the  cup 
board  in  the  house-place,  one  long  table 
w'ith  a  frame,  and  one  long  form,  with  his 
best  yoke  of  oxen ;  also  “  the  counter 
whereon  the  evidences  are.”  The  same 
Bradford  had  received,  during  his  life¬ 
time,  the  bequest  of  a  deceased  friend’s 
gray  suit  of  apparel,  while  his  son  obtain¬ 
ed  as  a  legacy  one  fustian  doublet  and 
one  pair  oi  hose.  Many  bequests  were 
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liWral  in  those  days  which  may  now  ex-  (then  ayenerable  man  with  a  white  beardj, 
cite  a  smile.  A  learned  divine,  by  whose  the  elder  Brewster  and  yonng  Bradfora, 
books  young  William  Bradford  may  have  prepared  to  follow  in  considerable  nnm- 
profited  when  books  were  dear  and  oers,  some  leaving  by  Boston,  others  by 
scarce,  gave  at  his  death  to  the  poor  scho-  the  Ilumber. 

lars  of  the  grammar-school  at  Rossington,  In  each  case  the  Dutch  captains  who 
his  Cooper’s  Dictionary,  to  be  chained  to  were  to  have  conveyed  them  played  them 
a  stall  in  the  chnrch,  and  used  by  them  as  false.  One  delivered  them  into  the  hands 
long  as  it  would  last.  of  the  civil  power ;  the  other  sailed  away 

The  young  and  earnest  mind  of  William  when  half  his  passengers  had  been  em- 
Bradford  was  aroused  first  by  the  repute  barked,  and  left  a  crowd  of  helpless  wo¬ 
of  the  ministry  of  Richard  Clifton,  a  grave  men  and  children  half  distracted  on  the 
Puritan  divine,  who  held  the  rectory  of  shore.  Many  of  the  brethren  were  by 
Babworth,  near  Scrooby,  and  in  the  checks  like  these  disheartened,  but  at  tho 
church  at  Babworth  preached  what  he  end  of  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred 
held  to  be  pure  doctrine  so  forcibly  and  eight,  all  the  stronger  spirits  had  con- 
that  he  •was  at  last  silenced  by  authority,  trived-to  find  their  way  to  Amsterdam. 

^Vbile  Clifton  preached  in  Babworth  There  the  church  under  Robinson  was 
chnrch,  Bradford  walked  punctually  thith-  pestered  by  the  Smith  and  Johnson  dis- 
er  to  receive  instruction  from  him.  When  cords.  After  a  year’s  trial,  the  earnest 
Clifton  was  silenced  the  young  man  bum-  men  of  Scrooby  saw  no  farther  hone  of 
ed  with  a  spirit  of  resentment  against  peace,  and  went  accordingly  out  of  the 
Church  oppression ;  and  in  spite  of  all  tern-  way  of  quarrelling,  from  Amsterdam  to 
poral  risk,  declared  himself  a  Separatist  Levden.  They  remained  eleven  years 
and  attached  himself  to  the  congregation  at  Leyden  under  Robinson  their  pastor, 
meeting  in  the  manor-honse  at  Scrooby.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  promoters 
His  natural  ability  and  force  of  character  of  the  Virginia  company,  who  were  beat- 
there  soon  approved  themselves, — he  ing  up  ana  down  for  colonists,  tempted 
iK'came  the  prompter  and  the  guide  of  the  them  with  the  hope  of  a  free  soil,  on 
little  church  as  to  all  temporal  matters,  which  they  might  live  socially  as  English- 
and  when  it  severed  itself  from  its  native  men,  and  not  as  subjects  of  the  Dutch, 
country,  and  the  laws  of  England,  he  though  still  without  suffering  coercion  in 
became,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  their  consciences.  Sir  Edwin,  one  of  the 
its  civil  head.  He  was  at  New  Plymouth  sons  of  Archbishop  Sandys,  happened  to 
Governor  Bradford.  be  the  treasurer,  and  afterwards  the  gov- 

The  separation,  not  from  the  Church  emor  of  the  Virginia  company,  and  with 
only  but  from  the  State,  arose  out  of  the  Sir  Samuel,  his  brother,  ihe  Separatist 
burst  of  persecution  with  which  the  elder,  Brewster,  in  his  postmaster  days, 
State  was  supporting  all  Church  claims,  had  been  connected  as  a  tenant  of  estate. 
As  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  the  Scrooby  manor  being  property  divert- 
Nantes,  French  Huguenots  came  in  bands  ed  from  the  use  of  the  church  to  its  own 
to  England  and  established  colonies  in  use  by  the  family  of  Sandys.  The  sugges- 
sundry  places,  Spitalfields  for  one ;  so  tion  of  a  voyage  to  the  new  country  thus 
tho  procee<frng8  of  English  Ecclesiastical  naturally  came  from  without  to  the  Scrooby 
Commissioners,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Puritans.  It  seemed  good  in  their  eyes, 
seventeenth  century,  drove  little  bands  of  They  sailed,  a  htmdred  strong,  as  Pilcjim 
English  Huguenots  to  that  country  in  Fathers,  from  Southampton,  in  the  May- 
Europe  whi^  alone  allowed  them  liberty  flower,  and  they  took,  as  the  event  would 
of  conscience ;  that  is  to  say,  to  Holland,  seem  to  prove,  a  blessing  with  them. 

But  the  Scrooby  church  was  not  the  So  it  is  that  we  find  in  Brother  Jona- 
first  to  emigrate.  John  Smith,  the  pastor  than — in  the  N ew  Englander,  or  true  Y.an- 
of  an  adjacent  flock,  at  Gainsborough,  kee — a  Scrooby  man,  and  even  in  the 
had  gone  before  to  Amsterdam,  whither  name  Jonathan  a  token  of  his  Puritan 
he  had  been  preceded  by  his  tutor,  Mr.  descent.  The  separated  church  abhorring 
Johnson.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  man  difficult  of  saints’  days,  and  refusing  saints’  names  to 
temper,  and  between  Smith  and  Johnson  their  children,  because  Smost  every  per- 
bickerings  arose  by  which  the  Separatist  son  named  in  the  New  Testament  was 
church  was  damaged.  The  Huguenots  canonized,  were  driven  to  make  pious  use 
of  Scrooby,  under  KoWnson  and  Clifton  of  Christian  gifts,  as  Faith,  Hope,  Grace, 
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or  h»<l  resort  to  the  Old  Testament,  and 
gave  their  sons  such  names  as  Jonathan  and 
Zachary.  We  may  add  that  the  name 
Yankee  declares  him  an  Englishman,  the 
word  having  arisen  during  the  colonial 
wars,  as  a  corruption  of  the  French 
I' Anglais,  by  Indians  unable  to  pronounce 
the  letter  1. 

The  English  part  of  the  history  of  the 
first  colonists  of  New  England,  the  found¬ 
ers  of  New  PlymoTith,  as  here  narrated, 
was  discovered  only  a  few  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Hunter,  in  the  manner  following: — 
It  had  been  said  by  Governor  Bradford, 
that  the  Separatists  in  England  w’ere  of 
several  towns  and  villages,  some  in  Not¬ 
tinghamshire,  some  in  Lincolnshire,  and 
some  in  Yorkshire,  where  they  bordered 
nearest  together.  Of  the  members  of 
his  own  church  he  writes  elsewhere,  that 
they  ordinarily  met  at  William  Brewster’s 
house,  which  was  a  manor  of  the  bishop’s. 
Putting  these  statements  together,  Mr. 
Hunter  made  research,  and  found  that 
there  was  only  a  single  episcopal  manor 
near  the  borders  of  the  three  counties 
named,  Scrooby  to  wH,  ancient  possession 
of  the  Archbishop  of  York.  So  fer  good. 


Then,  because  it  was  known  that  Brew¬ 
ster  held  some  government  appointment, 
and  that  Scrooby  was  a  post-town,  Mr. 
Hunter  betook  himself  to  tne  accounts  of 
the  postmaster-general,  in  hope  of  dis¬ 
covering  some  mention  of  Brewster  as 
living  at  Scrooby,  in  further  corrobora¬ 
tion  of  his  theory.  The  result  was  a  dis¬ 
covery  corroborative  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  w’hole  fact,  and  at  the  same  time 
tending  to  throw  a  flood  of  new  light  on 
its  details :  it  was  found  that  William 
Brewster  held  for  many  years,  at  Scrooby, 
the  oftice  of  postmaster.  To  pursue 
the  research  ana  discover  more  corrobo¬ 
rative  and  illustrative  details  now  became 
easy,  and  in  this  way  the  whole  of  the 
first  chapter  in  the  story  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  even  to  the  connection  between 
Scrooby  men  and  the  Virginia  company 
established  naturally  through  the  family 
of  Sandys — a  narrative  of  great  histori¬ 
cal  importance — W'as  brought  suddenly  to 
light.  The  whole  story  admirably  shows 
how',  by  the  study  of  apparent  trifles, 
antiquarians  may  find  their  way  to  hidden 
treasure. 
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Tax  Travels  of  the  Honorable  Mias  Amelia  M.  I 
Murraj  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Cuba,  re-  | 
cently  republiabed  by  Messrs.  Pctsam  A  Co.,  are  | 
remarkably  chieOy  for  the  attention  which  the  autlior 
para  to  the  botany  of  this  country,  and  for  the  favor¬ 
able  views  taken  of  the  subject  of  slavery.  The 
tone  of  her  remarks  contrasts  strikingly  with  that  of 
other  English  tourists,  though  perhaps  quite  as  far 
from  a  just  estimate.  Easy  and  familiar  in  style,  as 
befits  the  form  of  letters,  good-natured  and  disposed 
to  be  pleased,  her  book  gives  a  flattering  impression, 
whicli  will  not  be  without  good  effect  upon  the  aris¬ 
tocratic  circles  in  which  the  author  moves. 

The  Messrs.  Cartes  have  reproduced  a  work  of 
scholarship  and  judgment  in  Dr.  Eadre’s  Commentary 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  Dr.  K  is  one  of 
tlie  flnest  Biblical  scholars  of  the  age,  and  has  given 
a  very  happy  exemplification  of  solid  evangelical 
commentaiy — learned,  critical,  yet  cordial  and  full  of 
instruction.  It  is  designed  for  the  Greek  text,  but  is 
not  unfltted  for  the  general  Bible  reader. 


I 


Messrs.  Dewitt  A  Datexpobt  publish  a  spirited 
tale,  by  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Dowling,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  entitled,  “Kate  Weston;  or,  to  Will  and  to 
DaV  It  is  a  temperance  tale,  and  sets  forth  tlie  evils 
of  intoxication  in  a  variety  of  striking  aspects.  In 
its  conception  and  style  it  Is  a  work  of  extraordinary 
power  and  interest 

Messrs.  Tickxor  A  Fields  have  issued  a  new  and 
beaudful  work  from  the  pen  of  Grace  Greenwood,  so 
long  silent,  entitled,  “A  Forest  Tragedy,  and  other 
Tales.”  The  principal  story,  from  which  the  volume 
takes  its  title,  is  a  powerfully- wrought  picture  of  bor¬ 
der  life,  in  which  the  traits  of  Indian  character  are  de¬ 
picted  with  fearless  pencil.  The  other  tales  are  more 
agreeable,  and  are  full  of  the  piquancy  and  grace 
which  have  made  this  author  so  popular.  Her  reap¬ 
pearance  in  literature  after  so  long  a  silence  will  1w 
quite  welcome. 

The  issues  of  the  London  press  have  not  been  very 
numerous  or  important  during  the  month.  Among 
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those  pabli^ed  the  following  ve  the  most  notice¬ 
able: 

Atlas  to  Alison’s  History  of  Europe.  Constructed 
and  arranged  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Archibald 
Alison. 

Annnln  of  Christian  Martyrdom — Ancient  Martyra 
By  the  Author  of  “  Lires  of  the  Popes.”  ISmo,  pp. 
384. 

Annie  Leslie;  or,  the  Little  Orphan.  18mo. 

Selections  of  the  Best  Specimens  of  Oerman  Poet¬ 
ry,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Private  Instruction. 
By  H.  Apel.  12mo,  pp.  452. 

Words  in  Season:  a  Series  of  Practical  Homilies 
for  every  Sabbath  Morning  and  Evening  in  a 
Year,  i^ecially  adapted  to  the  Young.  32mo,  pp. 
315. 

The  Papal  Conspiracy  Exposed ;  or,  the  Romish 
Corporation  Dangerous  to  the  Political  Liberty  and 
Social  Interests  of  Man.  By  Edwd.  Beecher,  D.D. 

A  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Sanscrit,  Zend, 
Greek,  Latin,  Lithuanian,  Gothic,  German,  and  Scla¬ 
vonic  Languages.  By  Pr^essor  F.  Boi^  Svols.  8vo, 
pp.  1360. 

Commentaries  on  the  Common  Law:  desig^ned  as 
Introductory  to  its  Study.  By  Herbert  Brown. 

Byron’s  Poetical  WoAs.  In  6  vols.  VoL  4,  8vo, 
pp.  408. 

The  Nature  of  the  Atonement,  and  its  Relation  to 
Remission  of  Sins  and  Eternal  life.  By  John  M’Leod 
Campbell.  8vo,  pp.  308. 

History  Scotland  and  Ireland.  By  Miss  Comer. 
Large  paper  edition.  8vo. 

The  RiM  and  Progress  of  the  English  Constitution. 
By  E.  S.  Creaqr. 

The  Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  Knightage  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  for  1856.  By  Rob^  P.  Dod. 
12mo,  pp.  110. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  William  Drummond,  of 
Hawthomden.  12mo,  pp.  366. 

The  Prison  of  Weltevredcn,  and  a  Glance  at  the 
East  Indian  Archipelam.  By  Walter  M.  Gibson, 
niustratod  from  Originu  SketchesL  8vo,  pp.  495. 

The  Doctrines  and  Difficulties  of  the  Christian 
Faith  contemplated  from  the  Standing-Ground  afford¬ 
ed  by  the  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Being  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ:  being  the  Hulscan  Lectures  for  1855. 
By  the  Rev.  Harvey  Goodwin.  8vo,  pm  266. 

Trees  and  their  Nature ;  or,  the  Bud  and  its  At¬ 
tributes  :  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  his  Son.  By  Alex¬ 
ander  Harvey,  M.D.  12mo,  pp.  260. 

Principles  o(  Curren<y:  Means  of  Insuring  Uni¬ 
formity  ^  Value  and  Adequacy  of  Supply.  By  Ed¬ 
win  HilL  8vo,  pp.  216. 

Japan  and  Around  the  World:  an  Account  of 
Three  Visits  to  the  Japanese  Empire.  By  I^  W. 
Spalding.  8vo,  8  illustrations. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Dynamics  of  a  Partido ;  with 


numerous  Examples.  By^P.  G.  Tait  and  the  late  W. 
J.  Steele.  Svo,  pp.  304. 

Lady  Mary  and  her  Nurse ;  or,  a  Peep  into  the 
Canadian  Forest  By  Mrs.  TraiU. 

Widow  Bedott  Papers.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Alice  B.  Neal. 

Health  and  Comfort:  their  Attainment  and  Pres¬ 
ervation.  Intended  for  Distribution  among  the 
Working  Classes.  By  George  Wyld,  M.A. 

A  Dictionary  of  L^n  Epithets,  Classified  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  En^ish  Meaning;  being  an  Appendix 
to  the  ^  Latin  Gradns.”  By  C.  D.  Yoi^. 

Inside  Sebastopol,  and  Experiences  in  the  Camp; 
being  a  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the  Crimea  by  the 
way  of  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Constantinople,  and 
back  by  the  way  of  Turkey,  Italy,  and  France,  ao- 
compli^ed  in  the  Autumn  and  Winter  of  1855. 

The  Force  and  Importance  of  Habit:  a  New- 
Year’s  Address.  By  the  Rev.  John  Angcll  James. 

Meister  Karl’s  Sketch-Book.  By  C.  G.  Leland. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Long¬ 
fellow.  New  and  complete  edition ;  including  tto 
Song  of  Hiawatha. 

Married  Life:  its  Duties,  Trials,  and  Joys.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  B.  Mackenzie.  i8mo,  pp.  130. 

History  of  Christian  Cliurches  and  Sects,  from  the 
Earliest  Ages  of  Christiaaity.  By  the  ^v.  J.  R 
Marsden.  2  vols.,  Svo. 

Remarkable  Providences  illustrative  of  the  Earlier 
Days  of  American  Colonization.  By  Increase  Ma¬ 
ther. 

The  Golden  Lectures :  Forty-five  Sermons  deliv¬ 
ered  at  St  Margaret’s  Church,  Lothbury.  By  the 
Rev.  Hei^  Melvill. 

The  Life  of  Hannah  More ;  with  Selections  from 
her  Correspondence. 

Lectures  on  Great  Men.  By  the  late  Frederick 
Myers. 

The  Life  of  Sir  Wm.  Pepperrell,  Bart,  the  only 
native  of  New-England  who  was  created  a  Baronet 
during  our  connection  with  the  Mother  Country.  By 
Usher  Parsons. 

The  Infiuence  of  Occupation  on  Health  and  Life : 
with  a  Remedy  for  Attaining  the  Utmost  Length  of 
Life  compatible  with  the  Present  Constitution  of  Man. 
By  Joel  Pinney. 

The  Vision  and  Creed  of  Piers  Ploughman.  Ed¬ 
ited  from  a  Contemporary  Manuscript;  with  an  His¬ 
torical  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary.  By  Thom¬ 
as  Wright,  M.A.  2  vols.  12ma  ^ 

The  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  the  Infiuence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  illustrated  by  the  Analysis  of  Natum 
^uraell  Prize  Essay  for  1853.)  By  Thomas  Wads 
Powell.  8vo. 

Rose  Claik.  By  Fanny  Fern. 

The  Table  Talk  ol  John  Sclden ;  with  a  Biogr^tb- 
ical  Prefiw:e  and  Notea  By  S.  W.  Singer,  M.A. 


